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INTRODUCTION 


"P^ROM the acceffion of James the Firft, 
to the Englilh throne, we may date the 
commencement of what, in a former part of this 
inquiry, I have callecfthe Commercial Govern* 
ment of England. The progrefs of commerce 
and manufadures had now begun to change 
the manners and political Rate of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Different arrangements of property 
had contributed to emancipate the people of 
vot. HI. B inferior 
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inferior condition, and to undermine the 
authority of the fuperior ranks. A new order 
of things was introduced; the feudal infli> 
tutions natural to a rude nation, were, in 
great meafurc, abolifhed and forgotten; and, 
upon the venerable ftock of our ancient con- 
ftitution, were engrafted other cuftoms and 
regulations more confiftent with the genius 
and circumftances of a civilized and opulent 
kingdom. The commercial improvements 
which about the fame time took place in 
other parts of Europe, were alfo attended 
with great political changes. Thcfe, however, 
were, in ea^.* country, accommodated to the 
peculiar ftate of fociety, and therefore exhibit¬ 
ed very diftcrent combinations and modes of 
government. According as mankind have 
been more fuccefsful in cultivating the arts of 
life, their political fyftcms are likely to be 
more divcrlified, and to afford a more intereft- 
ing pidure. The attention of a rude people 
is confined to few objeds; and the precautions 
wluch occur to them for preventing injuftice, 
and ior maintaining good order and tranquil. 
lity,are Ample and uniform. By experience and 
dh&rvation, by the gradual cxpanfion of the 

human 
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human unJerftanding, new meafures afc 
difcovcred for the removal of particular 
inconveniences : while, from the various 
purfuits in which men are engaged, and the 
wealth of different kinds which they accumu¬ 
late, a variety of regulations are fuggefted for 
the fecurity and enjoyment of their feveral 
acquifitions. Their fyftems of policy are 
thus rendered more comprehenlive, and, to the 
eye of the philofopher, prefent a richer field of 
inllrudion and entertainment. 

The hiftorical aera from which the prefchl 
inquiry fets out, is further diffip^uifhed by 
an accidental event of great importance j the 
union of the crowns of England and of Scot¬ 
land. By the accefiion of the houfe of 
Stuart to the Englifli throne, the whole 
ifland of Great Britain, which had long been 
divided into two feparate kingdoms, indepen« 
dent of each other, and frequently engaged in 
mutual depredations, was reduced under one 
fovereign, by whole authority their future 
animofities were effedually reftrained, and 
tneif military force invariably direded againft 
their common enemies* That this federal 
union was highly beneficial to both nations, 
B a by 
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by exalting their power and conlideration 
among foreign ftates, as well as by promoting 
their fccurity, together with their trade and 
opulence at home, appears abundantly mani- 
feft. How far it affeded their political cir- 
cumftanccs, and contributed to improve the 
form of their government, I lhall afterwards 
endeavour to explain. 

The whole period of Englifh hiftory from 
the acccliion of James the Firft to the prefent 
time, may be divided into two branches: 
the one comprehending the occurrences prior 
to the revolution in 1688; the other the oc¬ 
currences pofterior to that great event. The 
former contains the rife and progrefs of tlie 
long conleft between the king and parliament 
concerning the extent of prerogative j a con- 
teft which, after involving the nation in a 
civil war, and after prodiu:ing various politic 
cal changes and turns of fortune., was at laft 
happily terminated by a judicious and mode¬ 
rate corredion of theancient limited monarchy. 
We have here an opportunity of confidering 
the condition of England and of Scotland, 
after the union of the two crowns; the cir- 
cumAances in the ilate of fociety, which 

encouraged 
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encouraged the king to claim a defpotical 
power, and which, on the other hand, 
prompted the people to demand an extcnfion 
of privileges; the views of the two great 
parties, into which the whole kingdom was 
naturally divided; and the fevcral events, 
whether proceeding from local and temporary, 
or from general and permanent causes, which 
promoted or obftrudlcd the fuccefs of either 
party. 

In the latter branch of this period, the poli¬ 
tical horizon alTumed a different afpedl. By 
the revolution in 1688, the extent of the pre- 
rggative was underilood to be fixed in fuch 
a manner as to preclude any future difputes. 
The modes of arbitrary power, with which the 
nation had formerly been threatened or op- 
prclTed, were now completely reftrained. The 
eminent advantages of a confiitution, which 
appeared eifedually to fecure the mofl import¬ 
ant rights of mankind, and which England 
enjoyed without a rival, promoted, in a won¬ 
derful d^rce, her commerce and manufadurcs, 
exalted her power as a maritime nation, and 
enabled her to plant colonies as well as to 
B 3 e Wiih 
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eftablifh her dominion jn diftant parts of 
the globe. 

The accumulation of wealth, arifing, in 
thcfe profperous circumftances, from a long 
Gourfe of induftry and activity, could not 
fail to increafe the oxpcnce of living to every 
individual, and, of confcquencc, the expences 
incurred in the management of public atfairs. 
Hence the neceflity for a proportional increafe 
of taxes, and augmentation of the public reve¬ 
nue under the difpofal of the fovereign. The 
patronage and correfpondent influence of the 
crown, which were thus rendered more and 
more extenfive, began to excite apprehenfioij, 
that, if permitted to advance without controul, 
they might undermine and fubvert the pillars 
of the ancient conftitution. Thus the two 
great political parties were not extinguifhed 
at the revolution; though, according to the 
change of times and circumftances-, their objed 
was confiderably varied. The Whigs, who 
had formerly oppofed the extenfion of the 
prerogative, now oppofed the fccrct influence 
of the crown; and the Tories, upon a flmiiar 
variation of the ground, ftill adhered to the 
intereft of the monarch. 


The 
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The operation of this influence was, indeed, 
retarded, for fome time, by that warm attach¬ 
ment to the exiled royal family which pre¬ 
vailed through a part of the nation. While 
a powerful faction in Britain fupported the 
claim of a pretender to the crown, thofe who 
excrcifed the executive power were laid under 
the neceflity of adting with extreme circum- 
fpcction, and of keeping at a diftance from 
every mcafurc which might occafion, iufpicion 
or alarm. The greater difliifion of knowledge, 
however, contributui, by degrees, to diferedit 
and diflblve this foreign connedlion, and, of 
epurfe, to remove thofe reftraints which it 
had created; but, in the mean time, the pro- 
grefs of liberal opinions, and the growing fpirit 
of independence, difpofed the people to ex¬ 
amine more narrowly the corruptions of go¬ 
vernment, and to reform the abufes of ad- 
miniflration. In this manner the popular 
and monarchical parts of our conflitution have 
been again fet at variance; a flruggle betw cen 
them has proceeded with fome degree of 
animoflty; and exprefs regulations have been 
thought requifite for limiting that afeendant 
.which the latter has gained, and is farther 
s 4 likely 
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likely to gain, over tlie former. The latter 
branch of our hiftoiy will exhibit the conduct 
of political parties, in this critical fituation, 
and the various events and circumftanccs which 
have tended to prevent, or delay, an amicable 
conclufion pf their differences. 


BOOK 
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BOOK I. 

OF THE EH6LISH OOVERNMEST, FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE FIRST, TO THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Review of the Government of Scotland. 

A S the union of the two crowns placed 
the adminiftration of England and of 
Scotland in the fame hands, we ihall here 
turn our attention to the hiftory of the latter 
country, and examine the leading features of 
its government. In this review, without 
entering into a long detail, it will be fufHcient 
to point out the principal circumftances, from 
which we may difeovef the general analogy, 
End the most remarkable differences in the 
conftitutidii and political Rate of the two 
countries. 

The armies of Rome never penetrated far 
into Scotland, nor did they long maintain a 
ifominibn over that part of the countiy which 

they 
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they had fubdued. While the inhabitants in 
the fouthern part of Britain were difarmed, 
and gradually civdifed by that mighty power, 
the Caledonians of the north retaining their 
primitive independence, and warlike difpoii'* 
tions, were little affeded by the vicinity, 
either of Roman arts, or of Roman manners. 
Thofehigh-fpirited barbarians, therefore, when 
the Romans were under the neceffity of with¬ 
drawing their forces from Britain, found no 
enemy capable of refilling them, and threat¬ 
ened to overrun and fubdue the whole of the 
ifland. They were aftprvvards repulfed, how¬ 
ever, by the Saxons, whom the Britons called 
to their afliftance j and, after various turns of 
fortune, were obliged to contrad the limits 
of their dominion within that fouthern wall 
which in later times had fonned the bounr 
daiy of the Roman province. Even within 
the territories of what was called Scotland, 
the Saxons made frequent inroads, more 
efpecially upon the cail^ iide of the country; 
where many Saxtm farnilies were enabled to 
form a fettlement, and to acquire landed pof- 
leflions. 

NotwithRwiding the original fimilarity,oh- 

fervable 
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fervablc in all the governments - of modem 
Europe, they exhibit certain ftiadcs of dif¬ 
ference, from which they may be divided info 
two clafles; the firft, comprehending fuch as 
were founded upon (he ruins of the Roman 
provinces; the fecond, fuch as arofe in the 
countries which had never been fubjedl to the 
Roman empire. In both of thefc, what is 
called the feudal fyftem was introduced; but 
fit was more completely and rapidly eilab> 
lilhed in the former than in the latter. In 
thofc modem Rates which grew up from the 
ruins of the weRern empire, the inhabitants 
of fo large a territory as that which compofed 
an ancient Roman province, were naturally 
attraded to a kind of centre, and formed a 
political union under one fovereign. But the 
authority of this monarch, over a people fo 
barbarous, and fo little accuRomed to fubor- 
dination, was, in proportion to the ektent of 
his dominions, feeble and precarious: and 
the lefs capable he was of reRraining animo- 
fities and quarrels among his subjeds, or of 
proteding them from oppreRion, it became 
the more neoeRary that they Riould take 
meafuics for defending themfdves. For this 

purpofe, 
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purpofe, every chief, or proprietor of a landed 
eftate, was induced to maintain an intimate 
connedion with all his kindred and retainers, 
and to diftribute among them a great part of 
his lands, upon condition of their being ready 
to fight for him againfl; all his enemies. It 
was thus that Spain, France, England, and a 
great part of Italy, foon after they had been 
conquered by the Gothic nations, became ex- 
tehfive rude kingdoms, in which the free* 
people were ail united in fepaiate feudal depen¬ 
dencies, each under its own military leader and 
protedor. 

The European countries which had never 
been* fubjeded to the Roman yoke, fuch as 
Denmark, Sweden, and a great part of Ger¬ 
many, were in circumRances a little different. 
The inhabitants, originally no lefs rude and 
barbarous than the conquerors of the weffem 
empire, were not incorporated with any people 
fnore civilized th^ themfelves# nor induced 
by any prior union RibliRing, through an ex* 
teniive territory, to aRociate in vdry large 
communities. Thdr difSnent uibes, or fami<* 
Hes, accordingly. Mowing the natural courfe 
of in^rovement^ advwced vaj ftowiyin their 
8 political 
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political aiTociations; and were colleded la 
fmall principalities, before they rofe to confi- 
derable kingdoms. But in proportion as the 
boundaries of any particular ftate were narrow, 
the prince was more powerful, iuid his ad- 
miniftration more vigorous; in confequence ^ 
of which, the people, depending more upc»i 
him for protection, reforted lefs to private 
combinations for mutual defence. The con¬ 
nexion between the head of a tribe and its 
members, between the proprietor of a landed 
ellate and his retainers, between a fuperior and 
his vaiTals, could not fail to fubiifl; in all thofc 
nations, after they had acquired a fixed refi- 
dence; but this connexion was lefs extended 
in prt^ortion to the narrownefs of each politi¬ 
cal community; and the fervices, or duties, 
to which it gaveoccadon,.were lefs multiplied, 
and reduced into a regular fyflem. After¬ 
wards, however, the feudal inftitutions and 
cufbms were promoted in thofe countries, 
from - an intercourfe with fuch neighbouring 
fiates as, by fettling in the Roman provinces, 
had made greater pmgrefs in that fyflem of 
policy. 

Gotland appears to have been in a middle 

fituation 
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ikuation between thefe different countries. A 
part -of it had fallen within the limits of a 
Roman province, like the other countries in 
the weft of Europe. A part of it, likewife, 
had received a number of Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
habitants, who contributed to propagate thofe 
inftitutions and cuftoms which prevailed in 
England. The remainder was in the condi¬ 
tion of thofe European countries, where 
the dominion of the ancient Romans afforded 
the people no peculiar motive to extenlive 
combination, or, of confequence, to feudal 
fubordination. 

In tracing the hiftory of the Scottilh go- 
vernmoH, there are three great periods which 
fall to be diftinguilhed. The firft reaches 
from the time when Britain was abandoned 
by the Romans to the reign of Malcolm the 
Second. This comprehends the primitive 
ariftocracy; and is analogous to the period 
of the Anglo-Saxon government in the fouth- 
em pan of the ifland. The fecond extends 
from that reign to the time when James the 
Sixth of Scotland mounted the Englifli throne. 
This conefponds to the reigns of the Norman, 
Plantagenet, and Tudor princes in England, 

and 
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and exhibits the circumftances which, from 
the nature of the feudal policy, contributed to 
exalt the power of the monarch. The third 
contains the interval between the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland, to the union 
of the two kingdoms. In this laft period, 
the Scottifh nation had not made fuch ad¬ 
vances in commerce as could produce any 
great alteration in theif political fyftem ; but 
the adminillration of their government was 
then rendered fubordinate to that of England, 
a manufaduring and commercial country. 


SECTION I. 


or THE GOVERNMENT OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE 
TIME WHEN BRITAIN WAS aIaNDONED BV THE 
ROMANS, TO THE REIGN OP MALCOLM THE 
SECOND. 

During this early period, little is known 
with certainty ; and we mull be fatisiied with 
a delineation, from probable conjedure, of 
the bare outlines and prevailing charader of. 

the 
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the ^cottiih government. The appropriation 
of land gave rife in Scotland, as well as in the 
other conptricE of Europe, to feveral diftinc- 
tions in the ccmdition and rank of the people. 
The owner of a landed eflate obtained uni- 
verfally an authority over all thofe perfons 
whom he maintained upon his property. 
Thofe who acquired conddeiahle eflates were 
led to diftribute a part of diem among their 
kindred and followers, under conditions of 
military fervice, and to put the remainder 
under the management of fervants employed 
in the feveral branches of agriculture. The 
people fubfifting upon any eftate came thus to 
be compofed of the mafter, or proprietor^ of 
the valTals who attended him in war, and of 
the peafants by whofe labour his houfehold 
was fupported. As the whole kingdom com¬ 
prehended a numl)er of landed eftates, difpofed 
and regulated in the fame manner, and diSr- 
ing only in the degrees of their magnitude, the 
whole people, exclufive of the clergy, were 
divided into thefe three orders of men. 

It is probable, however, that in Scotland 
the pcafantty, in proportion to the collcdivc 
body of the nation, were Icfs numerous than 

in 
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hi England ; and that their condition was iefs 
abjed and fervile. They were lefs numerous 
becaufe agriculture was in a lower ftate, and 
a great proportion of the country was cm^ 
ployed m’crely in pafturage. Their condi¬ 
tion was lefs abjeft and I’ervilc; becaufc, as 
the country had never been conquered, like the 
provihccs of the weftern empire, there had' 
been no opportunity, by captivity in war, of 
reducing a great part of the inhabitants into 
a ftate of absolute ilavcry. 

In all rude countries, thofe who earn fub- 
liftence by their labour are apt to feel much de¬ 
pendence upon the perfon who employs them ; 
and there can be no doubt that in Scotland, as 
well as in the neighbouring feudal kingdoms, the • 
peafants were confideredas interiorin rank to 
the military tenants. But they appear to have- 
been lefs diftinguilhed by peculiar marks of 
inferiority } lefs difqualified trom ferving their 
m-after in war j and more capable, by their in- 
duftry and good behaviour, of bettering their 
circuinftances. It (hould feem, accordingly, 
that the diftindion bctw'ecn the villains and the 
military tenants wasearlicrabolilhcd inScoilaiid 
than in England. In the latter country, the 

VOL. 111. c c'jfy- 
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npy.holiers, the remains of the ancient villains^ 
are ilill confldered as inferiour in rank to the 
Jne^holderj, or military tenants; and are not, 
even at this day, admitted to a fuU participation 
of the fame political rights; whereas in Scot¬ 
land, no fuch clafa of men as the copy-holders 
have any exiftence; nor in the prefent laws and 
cuftoms of that country are any vestiges of 
the primeval villanagcto he found. 

A« the ftate of property in Scotland was very 
fimilar to that which took place in the other 
countries of modem Europe, the form of go¬ 
vernment refulting from it was in all probabi¬ 
lity nearly the fame. The poprietor of every 
landed ellate was the natural governour of the 
diftrid which it comprehended. He was the 
military leader, and the civil magiftrate, of all 
the people who lived upon it. Thefe pro¬ 
prietors, originally independent of each other, 
were led by degrees into a confederacy, or 
political union, more or lefs cxtenfive according 
to circumftances. 

In England the proprietors in the fame neigh¬ 
bourhood were united in a town or village, 
cpmmonly called a tything. Ten of thefe 
villages are faid to have been^flbeiated in form¬ 
ing 
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hg^bundrd or mtenary; and an arbitrary 
number of thefe hundreds formed a pirc ot 
county, Thefe diftridts were fubordinate one to 
another: and in each of them there was ap¬ 
pointed a military leader j by whom, with con¬ 
currence of the feveral free proprietors, all its 
political concerns were tranfafted. The pro¬ 
prietors of the different (hires were united under 
a king, their great military leader; by whom 
they were occafionally called to deliberate, in 
the la(t refort, upon the legiffative, executive, or 
judicial bulinefs of the nation. * 

It ishighlyprobablethatthis political arrange¬ 
ment, fo natural and fimplc, took place in Scot¬ 
land, as well as in England, and in other king¬ 
doms upon the neighbouring continent; though, 
from the deficiency and iinperfedion of the 
Scottilh records, a complete proof of it can 
hardly be adduced. The name of tythin^h 
fcarcely to be found in the ancient monuments 
or hiffories of Scotland; but there are clear 
veftiges of the moft important regulations con¬ 
nected with that inftituticn. A tything in 
England, as well as upon the continent of 
Europe, was in reality a town or village divided 
into ten parts; and in the towns or villages of 
c 2 Scotland, 
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Scotland, as I had occafion to obferve in a 
former part of this inquiry, the whole of the 
inhabitants were liable to make a pecuniary 
compenfation for the crimes committed by any 
individual. This affords a diffindi evidence 
of the intimate union fubMing among the 
members of thofe little focietics, which were 
the bafis of the more extenfiye combinations. 

The inffitution of hundreds can fcarccly be 
traced in Scotland; but the divifion of the 
whole kingdom into /hires, or counties, each 
under its oWn governour, the alderman or earl, 
and afterwards his deputy the sheriff, feems 
to be fully afeertained ; nor can there be any 
Tcafon to doubt, that the political bufinefs of 
the nation was ultimately determined by a 
great council, cojrcfponding tothe Wittenage- 
mote in England. This council was in all 
probahili'v conipolcd of the free or allodial 
propiiv'tors of land ; was cailcJ by the king in 
any important emergency ; and exertifed an 
authority wlacli pervaded all the different 
branchts of govcniment. 

'I'lic anflocratical nature of this conflitution, 
wh ch placed the supreme power in the inde¬ 
pendent proprietors of land, is abundantly 

nunricii. 
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manifeft. It is probable that, in the courfe 
of time, it became gradually more ariftocratical 
than it had originally been. Upon the firft 
appropriation of land, it is natural to fuppofe 
that the occupiers were numerous, and the 
cftates of individuals proportionably moderate. 
But in the turbulent and disorderly ftate of 
the country, men of fmall property were un- 
able to defend their pefleifions; and therefore 
found it neceffiry to relign their cftates into 
the hands of fomc powerful neighbour, and 
to hold them for the future as his vaflals upon 
conditions of military service. In this man¬ 
ner the number of independent proprietors 
was gradually diminiftied ; the foundation of 
political influence was more and more contrac¬ 
ted j and the right of fitting in the national 
aflembly was at length limited to a few indi¬ 
viduals who had accumulated great cftates. 


c 3 
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SECTION ir. 

OF THE government OP SCOTLAND, FROM TH» 
REIGN OF MALCOLM THE SECOND, TO THE 
UNION OF ITS CROWN WITH THAT OF 
ENGLAND. 

The fame darknefs which involves the firft 
period of the Scottilh hiftory, and which i n- 
ders it, in great meafure, a field of mere conjec¬ 
ture, hangs over a confiderable part of the 
second. The commencement of the second 
period, however, is distinguished, according 
to the teftimony of all the hiftorians, by the 
redudion of the great lords, the remaining 
allodial proprietors of land, into a ftate of 
feudal dependence upon the king ; an event 
fimilarto that whicli took place in England at 
the Norman C oiiqucfi ; and in trance, during 
the reign of Hugh Capet and his immediate 
fuccefTors, This fad is confirmed by a col¬ 
lodion of antient laws, aferibed to king Mal¬ 
colm the Second, in which it seems to be dated, 
though in vague and general terms, that this 

monarch, 
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monarch; by a courfe of tranfaftions with bis 
fubjeds, became the feudal superior of all the 
lands in the kingdom. 

the account there given is contrary to the 
opinion of many Britilh antiquaries concerning 
the origin of the feudal fyftem, they have 
generally difputed the authenticity, or at leall the 
date of that antient record. We muft acknow¬ 
ledge, that the information which it contains, 
with refped to an event of fuch importance, is 
very lame and unfatisfadtory ; and that, in many 
other particulars, it feems to be replete with 
blunders and inaccuracies. A conjedlure has 
thence been fuggelled, which is highly probable, 
that the compilation in queflion was not made 
by public authority, in the reign to which it 
refers j but has been the work of a private 
individual, in a later age: and contains tlie ideas 
of the writer concerning the regulations intro- 
duced in the reign of Malcolm the Second. In 
this view, with all its inaccuracies and defedls, 
it appears entitled to Ibrne regard. It may be 
conlidered in the light of a very antient and 
univerfal tradition, and, when fupported by the 
general tellimony of hillorians, may be held of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance any flender 
c 4 evidence 
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evidence which can, at this day, be thrown 
into thb oppofite fcaJe^ 

Concerning the introdudion of the feudal 
tenures into Scotland, there occur two particu¬ 
lar? which merit attention. In thefirft place, it is 
the uniform dodrine of the antient lawyers and 
antiquaries who have written upon the fubjed, 
that the feudal fyftem in Europe arofe from 
the immediate ad of the king, who, uponfub- 
duing any country, laid hold of the land, and 

lefervmg 

Lor'' Hales,an author whofe aciile refeai chrs rnneerning 
antiiMt f. s and wliofe cMrcrne caul ion in advancing any 
ronjeefnre with refpect to their raufes, are equally confpi- 
ciloiis.airfitsthat thccoilectionofold lawsafcrihedto Mal-- 
colr.i the Second, is a plain and palpable forgery. In proof 
of this alTeriion he feems to depend chiefly upon twoatgu- 
rrent'. 1. The improbability of the fact flatcd in the collec¬ 
tion, viz. That the king gave away the whole land in Scof- 
landto his men. “ Dcdit, et distribuittotam terram die Scotia 
“ hominibns fuis, ct nihil .sibi retinuit in proprictate, nisi 
regiani dignitatem, et montem Placiti in villa de Scona.’’ 
But it seems evident that the expreffion here made ufe. of, is 
not meant to be literally underftood. The royal Hignity 
cannot be confidered as a piece of land; and yet it is faid, 
that the king gave fhe whale land, except the royal dignity. 
By the royal dignity feems in this pafTage to be meant thofe 
royal demefnes by which the dignity of the crown was fup- 
ported ; and probably the lauds diftiibuted to his fubjefls, 

under 
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rcfcrvin^ fo much of it as he found reqiiihte for 
his own fubfiftence, dirtribiited the remainder 
among his great officers, to be enjoyed by them 
upon condition of military feryice. A part of 
what had thus been bellowed upon thcle leading 
perfons, was by them diftributed, upon fimilar 
terms, among their dependants; fothat, from 
one great ilock, dfficrent orders ofvalfals, in 
fubordination one to another, fprung up in 
various ramifications. To this account, when 

applied 

iindcrtlir condition'! of fciidnl teiinro, twrctlicfe only wiiich 
they had prcvioiiny uTiRiicd to tlic Liii'r for fli,tt imipulc, or 
whichhudfallento him hy ii>rfr:ii;(\ The im'ti hill of Sane, 
the place where the nAiional coiinril h-l.l its ineeiin<;s, is 
mentioned as dillinri from iln' oiilinaiy (Iniu'.sMcs of ilie 
crown. 2. Tlie othci rfr'riiinetn', againfl theduilieniu iiy of 
this antient record is taken from the/irr or f/ilnria mm- 
tioned as given to cerliiin officers. Tlicse the .iiiihor tliiiil.s 
are in certain cafes iinmo'leratcfy high; in others ine,on.s:s. 
tent with the respective ranks of thofc o'fieers. Cut heloie 
any argitment from topicks of tliis kii.d eait h.ive mncli 
weight, it will he necessary to .show diflinctly the i,ite of 
money ufed in Scotland, both during the leign of M.reoini 
the Second, and of Malcolm theTliiid, which tlus le.iri.ed 
author appears unable to do. In addition to this rtitwil.. 
it may be proper to fubjoin a note, which lord ILiii s u.i'i 
the candour to infcri at the end of his dilleitattun, ..tu! bv 
which it lliould feera, that his labours upon that fubjeft ate 
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applied to the hiftoiy of Scotland, it occurs as 
an infuperable objedion, that no fuch conflder- 
ablc conqueft ever took place in the country, 
as could eiiable the fovereign to feize and dis¬ 
tribute the lands inthemannerfuppofed. There 
feems, therefore, to be a neceflityfor admitting, 
that, in Scotland at leail, the feudal fyilem was 
propagated in a different courfe ,* that it began 
by the occupiers of land bestowing iiefs upon 

their 

« 

* 

in fomc degree superfeded. A friend of mine,’’ fays he, 

“ diftinguillied in the literary world, obferves, that the 
“ Malcolmi are the compolitioil of fome private man 
“ who meant to defcril^ the great outlines of the laws and 
cufioms of his country, which he fuppofed, orhadbeen 
told by tradition, were firft introduced by fome ancient 
■ "and famous king of the name of Malcolm, either Malcolm 
“ Mackenneth, or Malcolm Canmore j the former juft as 
** probably as the latter. It does not appear that the author 
himfelf ever meant that they fliould pafs for the original 
“ flatutes of that king. The whole book is a narrative or 
hiftory of the regulations which he fuppofed had been 
‘ made in times that wereancient in comparifon of his own. 
“ The ftyle is every where not ftatutary, but hiftorical. He 
“ called themthe Laws sf King Mahflm; becaufe be ftippo- 
fed they hadoriginally beeninftitutedby fome kingof that 
“ name. The suppofition of their being the ftatutes of any 
king is a blunder, and a very grofs'one, of later writers, fat 
“ which the author is not ahfwerable.” [See Lord Hdes' 
Billertation on tbeLL. Malcolmi.] 
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thek kindred and followers; that it was 
extended by the poorer allodial proprietors 
porchafing the protedion, and becoming the 
vaiTals of the more opulent; and that it was at 
length competed by these opulent proprietors 
falling, inconsequence of the numerous quarrels 
and difficulties in which they were involved, 
under the immediate vaflalage of the crown. 

The other circumftancc to which I alluded 
is, that the paflfage, in this old colledion of 
laws concerning the introdudion of the feudal 
tenures, mentions the vaflTals of the crown only. 
We are told that, in the reign of king Malcolm, 
the great lords became the valfal^ of the crown; 
but we have no information as to the period 
when the inferior military people became the 
vaflals of the great lords. It is natural to con¬ 
clude, therefore, that the feudal fubordination 
of the inferiorpeople had immemorially exifted 
in the country: for otherwife, had it either 
immediately preceded or followed the infeuda- 
tion of the great lords, it would probably have 
been mentioned in ihiting that event, with 
which it wa$ so evidently coonededi 
It is the opinion of Sir Henry Spelman, and 
hasbeeirfpUpwcdby fcveral refpedable authors, 

that 
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that ihccolledion of laws above-mentioned is, 
by a miftake of the publifher, afcribcd to the 
reign of Malcolm the Second, and belongs in 
reality to that of Malcolm the Third, about 
fifty years pofterior to the former. According to 
this conjedure, the feudal fyftem was complet¬ 
ed in Scotland about the time of/ the Norman 
Conqueft, that is about the same time as in 
luigland; whereas, by the common account, 
that event was produced about fifty years earlier. ‘ 
The completion of the fcudtd firudure, by 
exaltinp a king to be the feudal fuperior of all 
the lands in his dominions, was, in ail the coun¬ 
tries in Europq, a regular ftcp in the progrefs of 
fociety and government; and that the Scott ilh 
nation had become ripe for fo great a political 
change, at an earlier period than the Englifli, 
is what wc fliould not naturally have fuppofed. 
But we feem fcarcely entitled, from conjedure 
alone with refped to a fad of this nature, to 
fet afidc the evidence of tradition ; more 
efpecially when it is confidered, that accidental 
circumftances frequently concur, in particular 
countries, to retard or accelerate the operation 
of general caufes. 

Malcolm the Second, though the lineal heir 

of 
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of the croivn, was obliged to enforce his right 
by the fword. He wa^afterwards engaged in 
fierce and bloody wars with the Danes, at that 
time mafters of England j and, after various 
fuccefs, was at length fo fortunate as to drive 
thofe formidable invaders but of the kingdom. 
It is not improbable, therefOTe, that the Ioffes 
fuftained by the nobility, in this long and obfti- 
nate conteft, had confidetably weakened their 
power, while the continued military operations 
in which the people were engaged, together 
with the fplendid vidories and complete tri¬ 
umph qf the monarch, in a quarrel so national 
and popular, had, on the other hand, incrcafeil 
the influence of the crown, fo as to produce, 
in the chief proprietors of land, a dispofition 
to pUrchafe the king’s protection by fubmitting 
to his feudal authority. 

At any rate the alteration contended fordoes 
not feem very material. To thofe who imagine 
that the feudal tenures were introduced into 
Scotland merely from an imitation of the prac¬ 
tice in England, it tnulf appear necelfary to 
overthrow every monument, or account, which 
tends to fhew their complete eflablifhmait in 
the former country at an earlier period thiin 


ill 
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inths latter. Butif we fiippofe, what is now' 
generally admitted, tha^thofe inftitfutions, both 
in the fouthem and northern parts of Britain, 
were derived from the general ftate of focfety 
and manners^ thoughafferVi^s, peihsps, pro^ 
meted and modified by’imitation, the preeife 
date of their introdudion will feem o-f little 
moment $ and: their occutving half a century 
fooner or later will make no coniidefable diflb’- 
ence in the political hiflory cd* fbe country. . 

It is of importance, however, to oblerve, that 
even after the fovereign had thus reduced the 
greatlordsofthe kingdom into aftateof Utility 
fubordination, his authority was not thenoe' 
greatly augmented. Although, when expofed 
to imminent danger, and eager to take venge¬ 
ance upon their enemies, the barons had fhel- 
tered themfelves under the protedion of tlw 
crown, and promifed to fupport'its authority ; 
yet BO fooner were they reheved from their 
difficulties, than they n^urally foigottheii'pro- 
mifes, and refumed that independent fpirit 
which was habitual to thoii, The feudal fu- 
perioiity of the king came, therefore, in many 
refpeiSa, to be more nominal than real; and he 

often 
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often found it extremely difficult, if not impof*. 
fible, to enfcNTce that fubmiffion and obedience 
which the tenure of a military \airal required. 
The affiihnce and-protection which he afforded 
his vaifals were uoderftood, in all cafes, to, 
be fully compenfated by the regular fervices, 
and by- the^ incidental emoluments which he 
drew from than, and thereludance with which 
they often performed.their ordinary duties, left 
no room to expeCt that they would acquiefce 
in any additional demands. They badnot only 
the right of enjoying their eftates during their 
own life, but that oftranfmittingthem to their 
heirs j and it was not more their intereil to 
obtain the favour of their fupeiiour, than it was 
his interefl to fecure their fidelity and attach¬ 
ment. , They were fervants, in a word, who 
pundually obeyed their mailer when his orders 
were fuited to-their own inclinations ; but who 
frequently acquired an extraordinary premium, 
or inducement* if he wiihed they Ihould ferve 
him with fpirit and alacrity. 

From the ilightefl attentitm to the political 
hiilory of Englandand of Scotland, it will ap¬ 
pear that the progrefs of the regal power was 
much more flow andgradual in thelattercountry 

than 
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than in the former, and that the primitive arif- 
tocracy gained a mote abfolute and lafling 
afcendant. For the flow advancement of mo¬ 
narchy in Scotland, fo far as it has not proceed¬ 
ed fromaccidentaloccurrences, two greatcaufes 
may be afligned. 

I. The natureof the country, rugged,moun- 
tainous, and in many parts hardly acceflible, 
produced anumberof feparate diftrids, in which 
particular barons were enabled to eftablifli and 
maintain an independent authority. .Within 
thofenatural barriers whichdivided one territory 
from another, a great lord eafily reduced all the 
fmall proprietors into fubjedion : and, at the 
fame time, refiding in the midftof his retainers 
and followers, was in a good meafure fecured 
from any foreign invafion. Landed-property 
was thus quickly accumulated by a few great 
nobles, whofe power over ilieirinfcriours, and 
whofe influence in the govennnent, became 
proportionably exterriwe. While they lived at 
home in ruftick Ikte and magniflccnce, they 
had little temptation to court the favour of the 
crown, and flill lefs to p«rchafe4t by a fur- 
renderof their privileges; nor did the fovereign 
often find it advifeable, however they Itiight 

incur 
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incur his difplcafure, to run the ba2ard of 
marching againft them in their faftnelTes, and 
of endeavouring by force to fubduc them. In 
this fuuationtbeycontinued for many centuries 
to fuffer little degradation, either from the im¬ 
mediate power of the moft warlike, or from 
the fecr^btriguM of the moft anful and politic 
princes. 

2. The other caufe which operated in retard¬ 
ing the advancement of the crown, though, per¬ 
haps, it may beccoiftdeied as partly aridng from 
the former, was the flow progrefs of arts and 
nunufaiftmes. From the ftate of fociety in 
moft of the countries of modem Europe, the 
king had ufoally an intereft in protecting the 
peafantry, as. well as the trading part of the 
nation, and in promoting the cxtenfion of their 
privileges; for in that manner he infallibly 
weakened their dependence upon their im¬ 
mediate fuperiore, and of confequence un¬ 
dermined the power of his rivals, the nobility. 
It was to be cxpeCled, alfo, that when the in- 
feriour orders of the community had, by tlw 
encouragement given to their induft^, been 
emancipated from tlksir primitive bondage, and 
had attained a degree of opufcnce and confidera- 
■ VOL, HI. D tion, 
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tiob, tb(^ would uEtunlly be prompted to i' 
-Eetum of food offices, uodmduced, by motives 
of intereft, as Well at by habitual attachment, 
to fuppoit the dignity of the crown, and to 
throw their whole weight in (^pofitkto to the 
Ififtoeracy. , - 

But in Scotland thebarr^mef^ofdfb foiltnd 
coldnefs of the climate obftrufled the progreis 
of agricultiire, and of couife chilled the growth 
-of immufadiufes. The neceflaries of life muft 
be had in plenty, befom-there can he a general 
demand for its conveniencics, Accordingly, 
though villages and towns emplo^ in fome 
branches of traffick, arofc in different parts of 
the country, imd though tfeefe, in conformity 
to the pradicc of other European kjbgdoms, 
'Were incorporated by the king; and endowed 
with various exchifivc privileges, yet, in fpite 
of every encouragement, they continued poor 
and defpicable, and were for a long time un¬ 
able, as political eiHeiliffiries< of the crown, to 
perform any Hnportant‘fervice. 

The Scottilh parlisUneot from the thne of 
Malcolm the Seccard, likethat of England from 
»the Noman Conqueff, appears to have been 
cmnpofed of all tht imniediate vaffals of the 

- crown; 
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crown; and thefe were divided into t^'O eftatcs, 
the one comprehending life eccIefiafHcal, the 
other the lay-barons ; each of which claimed, 
at Icaftcm foftie occafions, a separate voice in 
the alTdrlbly. Bat after the Creation of royal 
boroughs the king was induced, from fimilar 
circumilances in the' noithemas in the fouth- 
erh part of theiiknd', to require that thefe cor¬ 
porations (hould fdid deputies for making a 
general baigain wkh regard to the taxes or 
duties demanded from them; and hence thofe 
deputies, whofc confent was requifite for pro¬ 
curing a part of the national fupfrfies, were by 
degrees admitted into the national council. 

Concerning the time when this change in the 
government was effedled, as it proceeded ap¬ 
parently from no pitblic regulation, but merely 
from the private infCrpofitions of the fovereign, 
we have no dccifive information. It feems to 
be admitted, that the icprefentarivcs of the bo¬ 
roughs wereintroduced intothenatlOnid aflTembly 
as early as the rdgn of Robert the Firft; though 
fomc authors, no finaffi degree nf probabi¬ 

lity, have placed this event at an earlier period. 
But as the number of thefe reprefentatives was, 
for a long time, irPiSJnfidmble, and they 
D z took 
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took little (hare in the public tranfadlions, their 
political exifl^nce appear to have been in a 
great meafure overlooked. 

It is remarkable, however, thatnotwithftand- 
ing the infignihcance of the Scottilh boroughs, 
they formed, at an early period, a peculiar court, 
compofed of their own deputies, to which no¬ 
thing iimilar occurs in the fouthem part of the 
ifland. Four of thofc communities, probably 
die moil opulentand flouriihing; namely, Edin¬ 
burgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh, were 
accuftomed, by their delegates, to hold meetings 
for the purposes of reviewing the judicial fen- 
tences paiTed by the magiRrates of particular 
boroughs, and of deliberating upon the concerns 
of the whole order. A meeting of this kind 
received the appellation of the Parliament of 
Boroughs. When Berwick and Roxburgh had 
fallen into the hands of the Engliih, Linlithgow 
and Lanark were fubftituted in their place; and 
we find that, afterwards, all the royal boroughs, 
to the southward of the Spey, were invited to 
fend reprefmtativestt) this commercial council*. 

Of 

&e tfic treatifc intitled curiajfuatuor hurgerumt in the 
colleftion of old laws publiOied by Skene.' At what tirae 

the 
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Of the circumftances which gave rife to this 
inftitution, or the period of its commencement, 
no account is given by hifloriiuis. It vras na¬ 
tural that the manufaduring and mercantile 
people, likethe clergy, or any other clafs of men 
diilinguifhedby their peculiar fituationfrom the 
reil of the community, Ihould hold confulta- 
tions for promoting their common intereft; but 
it is didicult to conceive that the towns in Scot, 
land were, at a very remote period, pofleffed of 
fuch weight as could enable iliem, by their joint 
meetings, to aiTume any couliderable jurifdk- 
tion or privileges. As the ancient parliament of 
boroughs was called and hJd by the king's 
chamberlain, the officer employed in fuperin- 
tending the royal revenue drawn from that clafs 
of the people i it is probable that the authority 
D 3 acquired 

llie meeting, called tjie Parliament tf itreugbs, wai firll in¬ 
troduced, it feems impoITible to afeettain. That part of the 
collection above mentioned, intitled cmfuitudines burgt^ 
rum, and fuppoGed by Skene to have been eftabliflied in the 
reign of David the coojectwredto haveerifen from the 

interpofitions of this ancient court. Theact of thelegiflatiire 
lubftitutingthe boroughi of Lanark and Linlithgow to thofe 
of Berwick and Roxburgh, which had fallen into the bands 
of the Englift, was palled in the year 1368, in the reign of 
David the Second. 
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acquired this meeting had proceeded from 
the policy of the foyereign ; and that it was 
c^cidated to anrwer the fiuiie purpofe whidi he 
had. afterwards in view, by introducing the 
burgefles into the national aflembly. By fub- 
jedting the deci/ions and ddiberations of the 
inhabitants of the towns to a reprcfentafive 
court of their own order, he fecuced a degree 
of uniformity in their meafuies ; was ena¬ 
bled, with greater facility, to overrule their de¬ 
terminations, more cfpcciaily with regard to 
the contributions and duties which he levied 
from them; and taught .them, by the habit 
of acting in their collective capacity, to dif- 
cern their common Jntwft in oppoling the 
nobles, by whom they were frequently op- 
prefled, and in fuppocting the king, by whom 
they were ufually protected. 

From the original parliament of boroughs, 
augmented and moAfied by the attendance of 
the delegates from;.other boroughs throughout 
the kingdomr ?Ka8 « kill fuggdlcd the idea 
of a general meeting, compoftd of lepiefcn- 
tatives from sdl the towns under the imme¬ 
diate patixmage of the cmwn, and invefted 
with powers to regulate the, concerns of all 

thofe 
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thofe trad^ focieties. Such was thscoavcn^^ 
tiOH of the rojd borought^^ authorUed by an 
act of the kgiflati»e in the leign of Jamea 
the Thirds and confirmed by another ^tute 
in the reign of James the Sixth. The records 
' of its anntttl meetings have been pieferved 
from' the year 155a; though its conftitution 
and forms (^^fiocedure have been foinewhat 
varied by fubfequentregulations.^ 

From the fpirit and facility with which 
the individuals who compofe tlu trading part 
of a nation are apt m unite in matntaming and 
extending their priviiegesi, it might be expect¬ 
ed that this early inftituti^ would have be¬ 
llowed upon them ui extenfive influence in 
the government. But wb& Scotland remain¬ 
ed an independent khig^m, the low flats of 
her commerce prevented any combination 
whatever from latfing her merchants to»pdli- 
tical imporamce ^ apd in die prefent century, 
fince, by her \mion wkh^Bngland^^ gnd by 
our own exeitio|U| her circumilNpces in this 
refpcet luree beek-gtsatly Bnprow^h«- opth* 
lent merc«itile>lownf no iotiger> think it an 
objed to ailbciam with tfaok inoonfideiable 
corporations wkkh «clMc%geoE&pofe the con- 
D 4 vention 
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ventidn of royal boroughs ; but rather endea¬ 
vour, by a voluntary affociation with the 
larger commercial ibcietieis of Great Britain, 
and by tl« formation of numerous commit¬ 
tees, 6r chambers of coihmerce^ to inforcc 
their demands, and advance their common 
interefts. 

In the EngHfli parliament the knights of 
the Ihires were introduced about the fame 
time with the burgefles; but in Scotland the 
greater poverty of the lower claffes of the 
gentry prevented them from afpiring to poli¬ 
tical importance, and Acrefore obllrudcd a 
fimilar improvement. It has been mentioned 
in a former part of Ais treatife, that James 
the Firft, about an hundred years after the 
time of Robert Bruce, having been long de¬ 
tained a prifoner in-EngJand, was difpofed to 
imitate the inftitutions of a country more ad¬ 
vanced in regular govemroent tton his own: 
and findmg, upcm his ^orn home, that 
many vaflals of the crown/ frolm a variety of 
circumstanoK whkh had, oontribnted to dif- 
member Aeh eftaesv wde overfe from the 
expenCe of attmding m ^rliament; and at 
the fame time ol^vii^ vAat'thefe men of 

, narrow 
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narrow fortunes, and of inferior riink, were 
commonly, from their jealoufy of the 
greater barons, inclined to fupport the prero. 
garive, he endeavoured, firft of all, by an 
act of the legiflatuife, to enforce their attend¬ 
ance. As this injun«ftion, howeva, was 
difregarded, he foon after procured another 
fratute, excufing the fmall vaflals from that 
duty, but requiring that, in the fame man¬ 
ner as in England, th^ Ihould fend reprefen- 
tatives. The fmsdl vaflals of the crown in 
Scotland, probably lefs able to bear the ex¬ 
pence than the people of the fame defeription 
in England, laid hold of the difpenfrtion, 
but negleded to fulfii-the conditions; fo that 
before the reign of James the Sixth, diitt is, a 
frill century after this period, the attendance 
of the knights of fhties had not been made 
efleduaU 

Thus, daring a period of two centuries at 
lead, die national council in Scotland was 
compofed oi the -barons ‘who frt in their 
own fight, of xhd dignified cktgfi and of a 
fmall number of bofgeSTes. ^ In the fortns of 
its procedure it Was further driHnguifhed 
from the cnrrcfpondentobuncil in England by 
two remarkable peculiarities. 


I. The 
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j, The:Scotti(h pariiamcnt was never di¬ 
vided, )of England, into two houfes. 

In the parliament of England, the knights of 
ihires, and the bu^eiles, werej each of them, 
a nunlerous body, not eafily accommodated 
in one apartment, and deriving fuitable confi- 
deration and importance from that large pro¬ 
portion of the community which they repre- 
fented. United, however, by their common 
character of reprefentatives, they, inftead of 
claiming diftinct fuffrages. in the alTembly, 
were led naturally to act in concert with each 
other j and, for the convenience of their joint 
deliberations, were, collected in a feparate 
place from the other members. But in the 
parliament of Scotland there were no knights 
of ihires, and the few burgeflles, the only 
other fpecies of rejnefeittatives,. were too in- 
confiderable to claim fueh marks of diftinc- 
tion; and their preien£on to fit and vote in ^ 
a feparate houfe would have been held ridicu¬ 
lous. Thrown into the c(»^6n mafs, they 
rather found k cmnfortable tf^^efirape obferva- 
tion, and to cover their iafigaificance j ferv- 
ing only, like^tfae rubbifkof a building, to fill 
a comer ufKx:cupied«wkb3noiefd[id>Hiataiak. 

3 This 
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This union of all the difierent members ofpar- 
liament in one houfe had a visible effect upon 
thegovemment. Though that aliemblyconnff. 
^ of three difierent eftates, or orders, who had 
each a feparate interdl;, yet, in their premif- 
cuous deliberations, it was to be expaf^ that 
the influence of the*nobility would greatly pre¬ 
dominate. The ecclefiaflical and mercantile 
orders became unavoidably subordinate to that 
more powerful body; and their measures were 
deeply tainted with the prevailing leaven of 
ariftocracy. The delegates of the boroughs 
were more especially affeded by this mode of 
deliberation. It was in vain to exped that a 
fet of tradefmen, but lately emei^ from a 
fervile condition, would lay alide their native 
habits, and fpcakorad with firmnefs and in¬ 
trepidity. Voting under the immediate eye 
of the great barons, men whom they had been 
accuftomed to treat with icsped and reverence, 
or whom they ftill wifhed to ferve in the ex- 
ercife of their profefhons, they w«re not like¬ 
ly to ftand forward in maintaining their own 
opinions, or in purfuing any Knc of condud 
that might expofe them to the refl;ntment or 
difpleafurc of thofe eminent perfonages. To 

concur 
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concur in filencc with whatever ihould be 
propofed by their fuperiors, or to avoid thofe 
meetings which threatened a violent conteft, 
w^ more agreeable to their circumilances, ai^ 
to fall in with every prevailing party became 
naturally their temporizing fyftcm of policy. 
The introdudion of thofe delegates into the 
legillaturc was therefore an event of little im¬ 
portance, and, for a long time, unproductive 
of any interference upon the part of the com- 
mont, either for exalting the prerogative, or 
eftablifiiing the rights of the people. 

a. Another peculiarity in the procedure of 
the Scottilh parliament coniiOed in the ap¬ 
pointment of a comihittee, under the name of 
the Lords of the Articles^ for the purpofe of pre¬ 
paring and digeiting the bills to be laid before 
that airembly. This inftitution appears to 
have arifen from the fmall number of mem¬ 
bers who fat in the national council, and their 
impatience under the ddays of buiinefs, the 
confequenceof their inexperience, which made 
it commonly-difficult to procure a decently full 
meetmg during the time requifite for the re¬ 
gular difcuiTion of public affairs. To relieve 
themfelves from a tedious and difagreeable at¬ 
tendance. 
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tendance, they devolved upon a few of their 
members the burden of putting the bufinefs 
into fucb a form, that nothing more than the 
ipere aflent or diflent of the meeting fliould be 
requilite; and that thus, in a day of two at 
the moil, its deliberations might be complete¬ 
ly ended. 

This pradice, which can be traced no 
higher than to the reign of David the Second *, 
and which did not acquire a regular eilablilh- 
ment for fome time after f, was indiredly 
favourable to the prerogative; and therefore 
was, no doubt, fecittly promoted by the fo- 
vereign, though the lords of the articles ap- 
pear to have been originally nominated by par¬ 
liament itfelf the nomination was likely, in 
moil cafes, to fall upon thofe members, who, 
by their experience in such matters, and by 
reiiding^ibout^court, were the bell qualified 
for executing the bulinefs. Such perfuns, 
however, were the ufual miniilers of the 
crown, and moll commonly devoted to its in- 
terell; fo that, by thetf metms, the king vt as 

frequently 

* See'Annali ofS^Iand Sir David Dalrymple. 
t See Wight's Inquiry into the Rife of Parliameut. 
t Wight's Inquiry. Ihid, 
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frequent)^ enabled to keep out of view all 
ihofe topics of difcuflion which he wiihed to 
avoid, and to seize a convenient o|q>orti»uty 
for introducing thole meafures which he was 
eager to cany. It appears, iiideed, that the 
lords of the articles had notan abfolute nega> 
tive upon the deliberations of parliament, bu t 
that the members of that af&mbly were at li¬ 
berty, of Iheir own proper motion, to fuggeft 
whatever fubjeds they might think proper. 
But fuch a mode of proceeding was a devia¬ 
tion from the ufual courfe of bufinefs, uni¬ 
formly difeouraged and reprobated by the 
king and his miaifiers, and was not likely 
to be often propofed, or infifted on, by a fet 
of rude barons, more diftinguifhed for valour 
in the held, than for addrefs and penetration in 
the fenate. 

Notwithftandiog thia expediwat, however, 
which bellowed upon |he> fomeiga such a 
manifeft advantage in managing the delibera¬ 
tions of parliament,: the fuper^eminent power 
of the nobility is e^»cQr, wbe’e-.difcwnable in 
the proceedings of that alTembly, and in all the 
departments of government. 

It was the pradicc in England, as I had for¬ 
merly 
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mcrly occalion fo obferve; that an'iid of par¬ 
liament ihouid proceed upcm a petition from 
the two houfes to the fovereign, requeuing 
that Ibme gdevance migltf; be rediefled, or fome 
branch of idhe public adminiAration alta%d. 
This bumble and iefpe(^ful mode of proceed¬ 
ing never had place in Scotland, where we fee 
the national council holding a very different 
language. They afftrme a dictatorial tone; 
avow the enadment of laws by their own au¬ 
thority ; and even frequently ordain, without 
ceremony, that the king (hall carry their mea- 
fures into execution* 

Thus, in a (latute made in the reign of 
James the Fnrffi it is faid, “ the parliament has 
“ determined and ordained, that our lord the 
kmg (hall gar (caufe to) mend his money, 
** and gar (trike it in like weight and fuienefs 
“ to the money^of England *.’* 

In another ftatute, the parliament ordainsy 
that the king (hall command the judges to 
diffribute jufttce impa^ialiy between the poor 
and tl» rub, and thiit he ihaH- rigoroufiy 
punilh thofe who do otherwife *)*. 

In 

* Pari. 1. ch. 25. Black Jits, 
t IhiJ. ch. 4^. 
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In the »ign of James the Second, the three 
ejiates erder^ that courts fliall be held at certain 
feafons throughout the kingdom j and that 
the king bimfelf ftiall be in each town when 
the court is held, or near it, where his council 
thinks fit.—The three ejiates have alfo 
cludej that the king (hall ride through the 
realm when information is received that re¬ 
bellion, flaughter, or other atrocious crimes, 
have been committed, and fliall caufc imme¬ 
diate cognizance thereof to be taken *. 

In the reign of James the Third, the lords^ 
underftanding that there has been great Jlath in 
the executum of the laws relative to bringing 
in and keeping the bullion, fo as to occafion 
great fcarcity thereof, they require, that the 
king fliall put tlw flatutes on that fulyeft 
Jharply. in execution, and fliall appoint true 
and able fearcbers for the time to-comc f. 

The flylc of the legiflature. was gradually 
foftened and varied in later times; brtthe 
cuftom of palling flatutes in the mme of the 
three eflates of parliament is continued occa- 

fionally 

* Ja. II. cli. s. and ch. 6, Slack A3s, 
t Ja. III. cfa. 80. 
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fionally through the reigns of Jamtrthe Third, 
of James the Fourth, and of James the Fifth *. 

The courfe of fKirliamentary buHnefs in 
England, by which efttf bill pifled through 
both houfes in the form of a petition to the 
fovereign, produced, of neceflitjr, a native 
in the crown; f<M' a petition would have no 
force unlefs when granted by the perfon to 
whom it was addreffed. But in Scotland, 
where ftatutes were enaded by the general 
authority of parliament, there was no founda¬ 
tion for this controuling power of the mo¬ 
narch. As parliament in that country was 
not divided into two houfes, the king docs not 
appear to have confthuted a feparate branch of 
the legiilature. He feems to have been ori¬ 
ginally regarded as the prefident of that aflem- 
bly, and his voice to have been included in 
its general determinations. In thfc early hif- 
tory of the Scottiih {^rliament, we meet with 
notraas of the interpofition of the royal ne¬ 
gative upon bills; the ftyle and tenure of 
thofc tranfadlions is, althe fame time, utterly 
repugnant to any fuch idea; and tlwre occur 
“VOL. ni. E inftances 

* See inftances of this, Ja. III. ch. 130. ch. 131. ch.l33. 
Ja. IV. ch. ?7. ch. 82. Ja. V. ch. 4. ch. 102. 
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inftances of ilatutes which are known to have 
been enaded in dired oppofition to the will 
of the crown. The religious reformation 
which took place in the reign of Mary, de¬ 
rived its authority from an ad of the Icgifla- 
ture, to which ,thc affent of the queen, or of 
her hulband, the king of France, was never 
obtained, but which docs pot appear, either 
at that time or afterwards, to have been con- 
fidered, on that account, as defedive *. 

The Scottilh houfe of parliament had thus 
the uncdntrouled power of legiflation. It ex- 
ercifed alfo the exclufivc privilege of impofing 
taxesi'togetherwith that of direding their appli¬ 
cation to the particular purpofe, and of fuper- 
intending the expenditure of the money. It was 
accuftomed to determine peace and war; to 
regulate the foras j to appoint governors of 
the fortreifes in the kingdom j and to make 
provifions for arming the people, and for train¬ 
ing them up to the. ufc of arms f. 

In 

* See the political publications about the time of the 
Unipn. 

t See particularly a difeourfe on the Union of Scotland 
and England, publilhed 1/02; alfo an hillorical account 
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In moft of the European goveminents the 
national council was held regularly at particu- 
E a lar 

of the ancient rights of the parliament of Scotland^ pub- 
lifhcd 1/03. 

Inthe pariiaraent held 1481, during the reign of Ja. III. 
the three eftates, confidering the defign pf the riefar, 
(tobj/cr) Edward, to invade Scotland, of their own free 
will, grant and promife to remain in defence of the king’s 
perfun and realm, according to the praflice of their ancef* 
tors. And they appoint a certain number of armed men 
to be employed at their expence, as a garrifuin in the town 
of Berv/ick, and as guards in difiptrent parts of tlie borders. 
It is alfu ordained in the fame a£I, that an ambafTador fliall 
be fent to folicit aid from the king of France. Ja. III. 
ch. 100. Blaei Am. 

In die ilatutes of William, the people are required, ac< 
coiding to their wealth, to provide tbemfelvcs with arms 
of a certain defeription, and to appear w'ith thefc at the 
Hated times of rendezvous. See Stat. Will, legls. c. 23. 
Bind Am. 

That parliament took upon itfeif the care of caufingthe 
people to be provided with aims, juid to be inilrufted in 
the ufe of them,appears from a multiplicity of ftatutes. See 
Statutes, Ja. I. ch. 20. ch. 48. cli. Gj. Ja. II. ch. 71. 
Ja. III. ch. too. Ja. IV. ch. 53. Ja. V. ch. dl. 
Black Am. 

f 

By aft of parliament, in the reign of James the Fourth, or¬ 
ders arc given for renewing the alliance of Scotland with 
France, with Spain, and with Denmark ; and for fending, 
on that account, an embalTy to Denmark..See Ja. IV. ch. 
22. ch. 23. Bind A3s, 
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lar feafoiis. It dune afterwards to meet more- 
frequently, accordmg to the increafe of its bu- 
finefs i and' the power of calling, or of dif- 
milling their occalional meetings, which were 
at length fubilituted altogether in place of the 
farmer, was generally alTumed by the king. 
In England this power was uniformly exer- 
cifed by the crown; and the legillature inter¬ 
fered no farther in that matter than by ordain¬ 
ing that the king ihould call meetings of par¬ 
liament once a year, or oftener if the buiinefs 
of the nation fhould require it* But in Scot¬ 
land this branch of the prerogative fccms to 
have been trj^ted with little ceremony i and 
we find the parliament, by its own authority, 
putting an end to its meetings, and appoint¬ 
ing 

Even the naval force of Scotland, however inconfider- 
able, feema to have fallen under the immediate regulation 
of parliament. See aft Ja. I. ch. HO. Black ASs. 

By an aft in the reign of James IV. the parliament ap¬ 
points a governor to the eaftle of Edinbargh, and orders 
the callle of Dunbar to bie demnlilhed. By another aft, 
in the reign of James VI,'the order for the demolition of 
the eaftle of Dunbar is repeated, with an additional in- 
junftion for demolifliing the eaftle of Inch-kieth, ch. 25. 
BlaA J3f. 

By an aft, James VI. pari. g. ch. S. money isalSgned 
for keeping the caftles of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, Stirling, 
and Blacknefs, not to be applied toany other putpofes. 
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ing others to be held at particular times and 
places, either for the determination of particu¬ 
lar points, or for the difcuflion of its ordinary 
bufinefs*. 

Even the domeftic arrang^ents of the 
royal family were not, in Scotland* exempted 
from the interference of parliament j and the 
marriages of the fovereign were dictate^by 
fueh political confiderations as lud occurred 
to that aifembly. How far it is the duty of 
a prince to facrihee his own inclination, in a 
matter of this kind, to artificial reafons of 
flate, and to convert the moft important and 
agreeable bond of private fociety into a pro*- 
ilituted and difguAing connedioo t and how 
far the alliances desived from fuch political 
E 3 confider- 


* Thus by ad James I. ch. I2S, the pariiatoent which 
met April 1420, is, by its awn esnstnt, adjourned to the 
hiartinmas following. A fimilar adjournment ch. 14S. 

By ad James If. ch. 22, it is ordered that, a parliament 
fhall, at a certain day, bC lield tt'Penh, feyr the difeuflioQ 
of buhnefs particularly fj^ified. . 

By ad James II. ch. 38, paffed in Auguft 1442, a par¬ 
liament is appointed to be held at Edinburgh in the March 
lullowing. 

See other ads to the fame purpdfc—James II. di. ^2. 
ch. 42. James III. ch. 61. ch. 74. Bktk ABt. 
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confiderations are likely to be of nn|£h na¬ 
tional benefit, and worthy the attention of a 
fpirited people, it may, perhaps, be difficult 
to determine. By the old feudal fyftem, the 
vaflals were obliged to marry with confcnt of 
their liege lord ; but that the fovereign Ihould 
be forced in this point to comply with the 
will of the nobles, the fuperior to take a wife 
b/the direction of his vaflals, may be thought 
an unufual ftrain of ariftocracy. We find 
that in England, Queen Elizabeth treated fuch 
interpofitions of parliament with difdain, and 
confidered them as manifeft encroachments 
upon the parogative. It muft at the lame 
•time be acknowledged, that the fetters thus 
jmpofed on the fovereign, were probably 
more vexatious, in thofc times of fimplicity, 
than they would be in ages of luxury and 
diffipation, when, from different modes of 
living, the felicity of perfons in high rank is 
lefs governed by thofe principles which affed 
. the condition of thek inferiors. 

The authority affumed by the Scottiffi par¬ 
liament, with relatioii to the diftribution of 
juftice, which was no lefs extedfive than in 
thenther branches of adininifiration, will fall 


more 
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more properly to be confidcred, in taking a 
connedted view of the judicial eilablifhments 
of Scotland. 

The particulars above-mentioned, concern¬ 
ing theariftocratic nature of the government in 
Scotland, arc proved by the moft authentic 
evidence, that of the ilatutes, colleded from 
the records, and publiihed by authority. 
It is remarkable, however, that a great p^rt 
of the flatutes referred to, are to be found 
in the firil edition only of that colledtion, pub¬ 
liihed in the reign of Queen Mary, and, 
from its being printed in the Saxon charadcr, 
known by the name of the Black A£Ij. In the 
reign of James the Sixth, when the preroga¬ 
tive had been greatly extended, a deligii was 
formed of concealing, as far as poflible, the 
ancient ftate of the government; for which 
purpofe an attempt was made to fupprefs 
this edition: and another was publiihed, in 
which thofe acts which appeared to demon- 
ftrate the high powers of parliament were 
carefully omitted. This mutilated collcdicai 
is copied in the lafl: edition of the ftatutes 
publiihed in the reign of Charles the Second, 
which is now commonly ufed. The copies 

£ 4 of 
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of the Black Acts which remain at prefent are 
not numerous, and the. peculiar knowledge 
to be derived from that ancient compilation is, 
in fomc degra, limited to thofe who are 
converlant in the legal antiquities of Scotland. 
The glaring impofition upon the public, thus 
attempted by the authority and diredion of 
the crown, affords a noted example of the 
unprincipled meafures of that reign, and 
conveys a flrong prefumption, that the old 
conftitution of Scotland was diametrically 
oppofite to the political views entertained by 
the fovereign, and to that fyftcm of regal 
power which he was labouring to realize. 

Through the whole hiftory of the period 
now under confideration, we difeover num- 
bcrlefs events which mark the rivalfhip be¬ 
tween the king and the nobility, as well as 
the exorbitant power in the hands of the lat¬ 
ter. In that famous manifeilo drawn up by 
parliament in 1320, and addreffed to the 
pope, they pl^nly iiitimate,, that by their au¬ 
thority Robert Bruce had been advanced to 
thc-thronc; and they exprefsiy declare, that 
if ever hefhould abandon their caufe. and be¬ 
tray 


3 
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tray their privileges, they would expel him as 
an enemy, and choofe another king to rule 
and protedl: them. 

When the fame Robert Bruce had, by his 
perfevering valour and prudence, delivered the 
country from fubjedion to the Englifh mo¬ 
narch, and by a train of brilliant exploits, at¬ 
tained univerfal admiration and popularity, he 
ventured in parliament, a little inccnfiderately, 
to queftion fome of the nobility, by what title 
they held their cllates ? The tendency of this 
queftion was immediately perceived ; and the 
memorable anfwcr given unanimoudy by the 
barons is known to all the readers of Scottilh 
hiftoiy. They drew their fwords; “ By 
thefe,” faid they, “ we have acquired our 
pofleffioris; and with thefe we will maintain 
them.” 

A late elegant writer, who, in his hillory 
of Scotland, unites to the fads colleded by 
former biflorians fuch philofophical views and 
difcullions as the diffufion of knowledge in 
the prefent age was able to fupply, has ob- 
ferved,' that the diforders which prevailed in 
the country, and the difafters which befel fo 
inwy of its monarchs, from the reign of 

James 
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James the Firft, to that of James the Fifth, 
proceeded, in great mcafiire, from the eager- 
nefs of thofe princes to undermine and de- 
ilroy the exorbitant power of the ancient arif- 
tocracy. 

James thc Firft, a prince of great abilities, 
and of elegant accomplifhments, was led, not 
only to aim at the introdudion of the fupc- 
rior good order and policy which he had ob- 
ferved in England, but alfo to promote a li- 
milar aggrandizement of the crown. For 
this purpofe he endeavoured gradually to 
weaken the nobility, by feizing the eftates of 
particular barons upon pretence of defeds in 
their titles, and by procuring the condemna¬ 
tion and forfeiture of others, upon a profecu- 
tion for crimes. His meafures, however, at 
length produced a general combination againft 
him, and gave rifetoaninfurredion, in which 
he was cruelly murdered. 

His fon, James the Second, profedited the 
fame plan of humbling the nobles, but with 
a brutal impetuofity and ficrccncfs, and with 
a perfidy which pkid no regard to the moft 
facred engagements. His behaviour foon ex¬ 
cited a formidable rebellion j from which he 

found 
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found means to extricate himfelf by the trea¬ 
chery of fomc of the rebels, and by the irrefo- 
lution and vveaknefs of their leader. He had 
proceeded, for fome time, in improving tlie 
advantages arifing from the difeomfiture of 
his enemies, vvhen a fudden death, by a 
fplintcr from the burfting of a annon, put a 
ftop to his career, and delivered the nobles 
from fo formidable an adverfary. 

He was fucceeded by James the Third, a 
prince totally deftitute of the capacity and vi¬ 
gour requifite for the government of a rude 
and turbulent people; but who paid'fome at¬ 
tention to the fine arts, and to frivolous exhi¬ 
bitions of mechanical dexterity. He endea¬ 
voured to mortify and deprefs the nobles by 
negleit,by excluding them from his councils, 
and by-depriving them of the ofEces and pri* 
vileges with which theyhael formcily been in- 
veiled ; while he fufiaed himfelf tp be go¬ 
verned by perfons of mean birth, and palled 
his whole time in the company of thofe fa¬ 
vourites, whofe petty talents and accomplilli- 
meuts afforded him amufement. The in¬ 
dignation of the nobility was inflamed by 
finding the favour and confidence of the fo- 

vcrcign, 
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vereign, to which they afpired, and which 
they cbnfidcred as their due, beftowed upon 
fuch unworthy and contemptible, objeds. 
Taking advantage, therefore, of an invahon 
from England, which required that they 
ihould aflTemble their vaffals', they formed a 
confpiracy to rid themfelves of thefe defpi- 
cablc rivals, broke into the king’s apartment, 
feized his principal minions, and, without any 
form of law, hanged them' over a bridge near 
the town of Lauder. The infatuated mo<- 
narch was not rendered wifer by this humi¬ 
liating check. Perfevering in the fame fyf- 
tem of favoritifrn, he afterwards eftabhihed 
a body guard, and debarred the nobility from 
all accefs to his perfon. This at length pro¬ 
duced a rebellion, in which he was slain at 
the battle of Bannockburn, and which by its 
ibrtunate ilTue, augmented, for a time, the 
power of the aristocracy*. 

The 

• Concerning this prince» there is mentioned an oc¬ 
currence, which may appear too ludicrous for the gnf- 
vity ofhiflory, and which is too inconfiftent with royal 
dignity to be'recorded by later biftorians. It it said that 
James, having torn to pieces a charter of the Earl of Mor¬ 
ton, on account of the privileges which it contained, the 

nobilfty 
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The charafter of James the Fourth was 
very dificrcnt from that of his fatlier; and 
he experienced a very different fortune. Full 
of the ideas of chivalry, his great objeft was 
military glory; and, inftead of entertaining a 
icaloufy of his nobles, he regarded their fide¬ 
lity and attachment as indifpenfably neceffary 
for promoting his own greatnefs, and admir¬ 
ed them to that degree of intimacy which the 
fpirit of the feudal fyflem introduced between 
a military leader and his vaflals. Their gra¬ 
titude and affedion correfponded to his open 
and generous difpofitions; and their utmoil 
exertions and fervices were at his devotion. It 
is obferved, however, in the hiftory of this 
reign, that they fuffered more from attachment 
to the king, than they had ever fuffered, on 
former occafions, from the jealoufy and ma¬ 
chinations 

nobility infilled that he Ihould make fatisfaflion for the 
outrage, and obliged his majeily, while fitting on the 
throne, with a needle and thread, to Jew together, care¬ 
fully, the feveral frtgmenti of the juanufeript. There 
may be fimie ground to queftiop the authenticity of 
this anecdote; but it must be evident, that theaulfiority 
of the monarch could not be very exalted in a country 
where fuch a report was believed or circulated. (See d 
Difeourfe of the Union, publiihed 1702 ,) 
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chinations of the crown. In the fatal field of 
Flowden, the Scottifh nobility, unwilling to 
dcferl or to furvive their beloved ^fovereign, 
received a blow which greatly impaired their 
ftrength, and from which, for a long time, 
they did not perfedtly recover. 

Of the three eftates in parliament, the great 
fuperiority of the nobles created in the two 
others a difpofition, fo far as they aded from 
political confidcrations, to form a league in 
their own defence, and even to unite their in- 
fiyence with that of the crown. The bo¬ 
roughs were too infignificant to render their 
aid of much confequence; but the clergy were 
poffefled of great wealth, and many indivi¬ 
duals among them, from their education and 
profeflional habits, were diftinguilhed by 
learning, abilities, and political talents. The 
higher benefices, at the fame time, both of the 
fecular and regular clergy, were in the gift of 
the crown, a circumftance which could hardly 
fail to conciliate the favour of the church, and 
to warm and enliven her z^l in fupporting 
the prerogative. James the Fifth, who is re- 
prefented as a prince of fome abilities, but of a 
gloomy and fullcn temper, appears to have 

, been 
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been fully fenfible of this natural connexion, 
and aware of the advantages to be derived 
from it. He bellowed his confidence alrnoll 
cxclufively upon ecclefiallics, appointed them, 
to fill the moll lucrative offices in the flate, 
and employed them in the chief branches of 
adminillration. By their dexterity, prudence, 
and vigour, the public tranquillity was main¬ 
tained, and the bufinefs of the nation, for fome 
time, profperoufly conduced; while the no¬ 
bles were kept at a dillance, and carefully ex¬ 
cluded from every fituation either of power 
or emolument. The whole order of the no¬ 
bility was thus deprefled and weakened j at 
the fame time that no opportunity was nc- 
gleded, by accufations and punilhments, to 
accompliffi the ruin of individuals. 

Thefc plans ol the monarch had for fome 
time been profccuted with fuccefs, when, from 
the very fy llem of policy to which he had 
reforted, he was involved in difficulties which 
could not ealiiy be furmounted. Heniy the 
Eighth, in his attempts to deliverhis dominions 
Irom the authority'of the Roman pontifir, was 
naturally defirous of procuring the co-opera¬ 
tion and countenance of neighbouring Hates, 

and 
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and, in particular, had propofed a treaty of 
alliance with His nephew, the king of Scot¬ 
land. By this propofal, the bigoted miniflers 
of James, forefeeing that, from an intimate 
correfpondence between theiwo countries, the 
fpirit of religious innovation was likely to be 
propagated from the one to the other, were 
thrown into the utmtft conftemation. They 
exerted all their influence to defeat the pro- 
jedled alliance; employed every artifice to pre¬ 
vent a communication with the heretics of 
England ; and were even fo far fuccefsful as 
to perfuadc their mafter to rcjed a conference 
with Henry, to which he had been invited. 
The confequcnce of this meafure, fo contrary 
to the intereft of James and of the nation, but 
fo conformable to the views of the church¬ 
men, whofe advice he implicitly followed, was 
an immediate war with England, which made 
it ncceffary to convene the nobles for the pur- 
pofe of procuring a military force. 

James had now the mortification to difeover 
that his profpeds were totally blafled, and to 
find himfelf without hopes of relief, under 
the power of thofe haughty barons, whofe 
jealoufy he had excited, and whofe indigna¬ 
tion 
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tion and refentmcnt he had incurred. Unable 
to bear the difapp^intment, he died of a fort 
of pet, into which he was thrown by the re¬ 
peated difobedience of his orders, the contempt 
Ihown to his authority, and the infults that 
were offered to his dignity. 

The moft important event in the' reign of 
the unfortunate Mary, an event which affedled 
the whole train of her public and private 
tranfaftions, was the religious reformation. 
The new fyftem which then took place in 
Scotland was more democratical than, from 
the ftate and circumftances of the country, 
could, perhaps, be expeded. It arofe, no 
doubt, from a variety of caufes, among w hich 
the great power and influence of the nobles 
was probably not the leaft remarkable.’ 

I. The diffufion of knowledge over the 
countries of modern Europe, and the confe- 
quent difpofition which appeared in many of 
them to deliver themfelves from the tyranny 
of the church of Rome, were gradual and pro- 
greffivc. To pafs over thofe theological opi¬ 
nions, which, from their abfurdity and perni¬ 
cious tendency, had given fcandal to Chrif- 
tians, and to confidcr the reformation merely 

VOL. III. P jn, 
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in a political view, it is to be remarked, 
that the firft reformers were content with a 
total emancipation from the papal power, and 
with an entire abolition of thofe monaftic or¬ 
ders, the great nurfcries of fuperftition, by 
which that papal power had been chiefly fup- 
ported. But, in the courfc of inquiries, and in 
the heat of controverfy upon that fubjedf, the 
number and variety of abufes in the old church 
became gradually more apparent, and the 
breach between the difputants was widened. 
The rottennefs of the ancient fabrick being 
more and more laid open, alterations of great¬ 
er extent and importance were thought necef- 
fary for the fecurity of the new edifice. To 
ftrike at the root of fuperftition, and to pre¬ 
vent mankind from being enflaved by their 
fpiritual guides, it appeared proper to many, 
tliat the number even of the fecular clergy 
fliould be reduced; that their opulence ought 
to be diminiihed; and that their fubordination 
in rank and authority, by which they were 
clofely combined, and brought under the di- 
redtion of one, or a few', leaders, ihould be 
aboliflied. 

In moft of thofe countries, therefore, in 

which 
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which the people began to think of renouncing 
the errors of the church of Rome, after they 
had long been the fubjed of examination and 
cenfure, the ancient hierarchy came to be en¬ 
tirely deftroyed, a perfedl: purity among the 
clergy introduced, provilion made by the 
moderation of the livings beftowed upon them, 
for preventing their future power and gran¬ 
deur. As the reformation made its way, at a 
later period, into Scotland than into moft 
other parts of Europe, it was likely to be 
adopted by the Scottifh nation in that higher 
ftate, which a long continued ferment in the 
minds of men had produced, and which co¬ 
incided with the ardent and exalted fpirit 
of the times. The dodtrincs and the model 
of church-government which had been efta- 
bliflied at Geneva by Calvin, the lateft apof- 
tle of the reformers, were thus imported into 
Scotland by Johii Knox and his followers; 
and being received by the people with a 
warmth of approbation fuitable to the enthu- 
liaftic ardour with which they were inculcat¬ 
ed, produced an abhorrence of the hierarchy, 
and of the pompous worfhip retained ih Eng¬ 
land, fcarcely inferior to that which was cx- 
F 2 cited 
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cited by the grofs errors and abufes exhibited 
by the church of Rome. 

2 . The manner in which the reformatiotf was 
cfledled in Scotland, contributed alfo to the 
peculiar modification which it received in tliat 
country. As in England, the king was the 
leading reformer; he, of courfc, modelled the 
new fyftem in conformity to the intereft of the 
crown, and carefully preferved that ancient 
hierarchy which was calculated for fupporting 
the power of the monarch. But in Scotland, 
the mother of Mary, and her uncles, of the 
powerful houfe of Guife, were bigoted Ro¬ 
man Catholicks; and, by their authority in 
the adminiftration, together with their influ¬ 
ence over the young queen, gave fiich a direc¬ 
tion and bias to the courfe of public affairs as 
produced an uniform and vigorous oppofition 
to every ftep of the reformation. As the peo¬ 
ple, therefore, became the leformers, in open 
defiance of thofe w'ho conducted the machine 
of government, they were led to eftablifh a 
popular fyftem; and, as they had many and 
great obftacles to furmount before they could 
accomplifti their ultimate objedl, their enthu- 
fiaftic notions of religious purity fwelled in 

proportion, 
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proportion, and prompted them, by the com¬ 
mon animofity which attends every violent 
conteft, to recede fo much the farther from the 
ancient eftabliihment. 

3. But the prevalence of ariftrocacy in Scot¬ 
land contributed, perhaps, more than any other 
circumftance, to the deftrudlion of the hierar¬ 
chy, and to the very limited provifion that 
was made for the miniftcrs of the protellant 
church. As the ignorance and fuperftition of 
the Scottilh nation was probably not inferior 
to that of moll: other European countries, it 
appears that the property accumulated in the 
hands of the church, confidering the general 
Hate of wealth in the country, was not lefs ex- 
tcnllve. It is computed that, immediately be¬ 
fore the reformation, the colledtive body of 
the fecular and regular clergy polTefled, in 
tythes and landed eftates, a yearly revenue 
amounting to a full half of the landed rent in 
the kingdom*. This opulence prefented a 
rich field of plunder to the nobles, who, at the 
fame time that their political refentment was 
excited againlt aft order of men which had of 
late been the great pillar of the crown, had the 
y 3 profpci^ 

See Forbes on Tythes. 
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profped of Gripping the church of her large 
benefices; and, by their great influence and 
authority, converting to their own ufe the 
greater part of that immenfe revenue. They 
united, therefore, mofl: cordially with the po- 
pulace in promoting the prelbyterian fyftem of 
church government; and, from ftrong mo¬ 
tives of intereft, adopted the fame line of con- 
dud which the latter eagerly purfued from 
principle. 

Thus we find that the nobility took a very 
adive lhare in the reformation ; and having- 
obtained from the crown a great proportion 
of what was called the fpiritualityt as well as 
the temporalityt of ecclcfiaflical benefices, con¬ 
tinued afterwards to intereft themfelves in the 
new cftabliftiment, and particularly to guard 
againft the future defigns of the crown for in- 
creafing the power and revenue of the church. 
For this purpofe they became members of the 
generalajfcmbly, or chief ecclefiaftical council; 
and continued to. fit in it for near thirty years 
after its firft inftitution. When Tames the 
Sixth afterwards introduced a fortofepifcopal 
government, they took care to prevent the re- 
ftitution of any part of thofc church-revenues 
a which 
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which they had appropriated ; and vvlien, at 
a fubfequent period, the meafures of Charles 
the Firft threatened the more complete efta- 
blilhment of the hierarchy in Scotland, they 
became adive in forming with the people 
that fo/mn league and covenanty by which the 
whole power of the nation was exerted with 
the moll decifive elFeft in defeating the mea¬ 
fures of that ill-advifed and infatuated mo¬ 
narch. 

It may here be remarked, that, from a dif¬ 
ference of circumllanccs, the prclbyterian reli¬ 
gion came to be more deeply rooted, and fprung 
up with more vigour in fomc parts of Scotland 
than in others. In the north, the llowcradvance- 
ment of knowledge and the arts difpolcd the in¬ 
habitants to retain the old fuperftition, and pro¬ 
duced a reludlance to thofe innovations which 
were fo generally adopted in the other parts 
of the kingdom. In the neighbourhood of 
the capital, the influence of the crown was 
more immediately felt, and countcraded, in 
fome meafure, the natural bent of the people, 
not only towards the reformation in general, 
but alfo towards the deftrudion of the hierar¬ 
chy in particular. It was in the weflern coun- 
F 4 tics. 
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ties, at fome diftance from the feat of govern¬ 
ment, though not fo remote as to preclude a 
ftrong tendency to improvement, that the pref- 
byterian religion was embraced with a degree 
of ardour and enthufiafm which nothing could 
withfiand, and which the moH violent jtrftcu- 
tion, in the reign of Charles the Second, ferv- 
ed only to augment. The puritanical princi¬ 
ples, and the fanaticifm of thofe counties, be¬ 
came a foiirce of dilfindion j and the pecu¬ 
liarity of afpeit and manners obfervable in the 
zealots from this quarter, is laid to have pro¬ 
cured from the courtly inhabitants of the eaft 
the nick*name of izbigs, a religious appella¬ 
tion, which being afterwards applied to the 
political opponents of the crown, has had the 
fortune to fpread over the whole iliand, but 
which in its original acceptation is Hill fome- 
times ufed in the wcHcrn parts of Scotland. 


SEC- 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE 
UNION OF THE SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH 
CROWNS, TO THAT OF THE TWO KINGDOMS. 

From the beginning of this third period, the 
political hiftory of Scotland is fo iiitcrwovea 
with that of England, that it would be incon¬ 
venient to enter into a full examination of the 
former, before wc have al(b an opportunity of 
conlidering the latter. At prefent, therefore, 
a few preliminary oblei various concerning 
what was peculiar in the Hate of Scotland, 
will be fufiicicnt. 

The government of Scotland, by the accef- 
fion ot her fovereign to the Englilh throne, 
experienced a very hidden and important re¬ 
volution. The monarch, fiom the I’overeignty 
of a petty hate, was at once exalted to the 
head of an opulent and powerful monarchy, 
in which the greater part of the feudal infti- 
tutions had fallen into difufe; and in which, 
upon the ruins of the arifiocracy, the prero¬ 
gative of the crown, on the one hand, had 
4 rifen 
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rifen to a confiderable height; while, on the 
other, the people were beginning to lay the 
foundation of their privileges. In thefe cir- 
cumftances, the king of England found little 
difficulty in extending to the northern part of 
the ifland that authority which he poirefled in 
the fouthem part. 

But while the nobles in Scotland were thus 
eafily reduced under fubjedtion to the crown, 
the people at large were not raifed to fuitable 
independence. In England, as well as in 
many other European governments, where the 
prerogative advanced gradually and flowly, in 
confcquence of the gradual advancement of 
fociety, the king was under the neceffify of 
courting the lower orders of the community, 
and of promoting their freedom, from the view 
of undermining the power of the nobility, his 
immediate rivals. But in Scotland, after 
James the Sixth had mounted the English 
throne, neither he, nor his immediate succef- 
fors, had any occafion to employ fo difagrec- 
able an expedient. They were above the level 
of rivallliip or oppolition from the Scottifli 
vaffals of the crown; and had therefore no 
temptation to free the vaflals of the nobility 

from 
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from their ancient bondage. A great part of 
the old feudal inftitutions, in that country, 
were accordingly permitted to remain, with¬ 
out undergoing any confiderablc alteration; 
and the troublefome forms and ceremonies, 
formerly ufed in the tranfmillion or convey¬ 
ance of landed property, continue, even at this 
day, to load and disfigure the fyftcm of Scot- 
tilh jurifprudence. 

The political changes, introduced by James 
the Sixth, were fuch as contributed to deprcfs 
the ariftocracy, without exalting the lower 
clalfes of the people. 

1. This prince enforced the regulation of 
his predeceflbr, James the Firft, by requiring 
that the reprefentatives of counties Ihould give 
a regular attendance in parliament. In Scot¬ 
land, however, this meafure, though profef- 
fedly in imitation of the pradtice in England, 
was adopted with peculiar modifications 
agreeable to the views of the monarch. By 
the pradlice in England, all who held lands 
of a certain value, whether as vaflals of the 
crown or of a fubjeft, and all who enjoyed 
leafes for life of lands to the fame amount, 

vvere entitled to vote for the knights of Ihircs; 

^\hercas 
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whereas in Scotland, none but the immediate 
vaflals of the crown, how extenlive foever 
their landed property might be, obtained a 
right of fuifrage. In England their elective 
franchife had been brought fo low as a yearly 
rent of forty /hillings; and the fame rule ap¬ 
pears by the regulation of James the Firft, to 
have been introduced into Scotland. By the 
debafement, however, of the money in Scot¬ 
land, the qualification for voting, according 
to this nominal rent, would have fallen a 
great deal lower; but it fuited the purpofes of 
James the Sixth to explain this regulation, as 
if it had required the voters to poflefs, not 
merely i real rent of forty Ihillings, but a rent 
amounting to that fum, according to an old 
valuation of all the lands in Scotland, which 
had long been the rule to the vaflals of the 
crown for the payment of their taxes. This 
valuation, from the low flate of agriculture 
when it was made, bearing no proportion to 
the real value of eflates, the right of eleding 
the rcprefentatives of counties, inftead of be¬ 
ing communicated, as in England, to peo¬ 
ple of fmall property, was confined to a few 

of 
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of the gentry, who miglit cafily be fccured in 

the intercd of the crown. 

2 . The number ofburgeffes who fat in the 
Scottifli parliament had, from the time of their 
firft introduction, been gradually increafing 
by the incorporation of additional boroughs. 
The nobiliiy, .at the fame time, living in the 
neighbourhood of particular towns, had often 
found means to gain an influence over the in¬ 
habitants, and to obtain the direction of fiich 
incorporated bodies. In all the royal bo¬ 
roughs ot Scotland, the diftribution of jultice, 
and the management of their public affairs, 
W’ere committed to a fet of magiftrates, and a 
tow'n council, who, according to the primitive 
regulations, appear to have* been annually 
chofen, in each borough, by the collective 
body of the burgelfes*. 

By degrees, however, such individuals as 
had obtained the patronage of particular bo¬ 
roughs, 

Sec Leges Burgorum, c. 77. Statuta Gildx, c, 33. 
c. 34 . 

Tliis mode of eleftingthe magiftrates and town-council 
Was probably continued toi a long time in all the boroughs, 
as rnay be concluded from a great number of their char¬ 
ters. Sec ftate of the evidence contained in the returns - 
to the houfe of commons 1791. 
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roughs, whether the king or any of the great 
barons, endeavoured to eftabliih a permanent 
influence, by fubftituting other modes of elec¬ 
tion more favourable to their interest. Thus, 
by a llatute in the rcigti of James the Third, 
it is provided, “ that the old council ftiall an- 
“ nually eled the new j and that the old and 
“ new council jointly lhall eled the officers of 
“ the boroughs 

It is probable that this regulation was dic¬ 
tated by the nobility, who had procured an en¬ 
tire ascendant in many of the boroughs, and 
frequently held the principal offices in those 
. communities. It is, accordingly, further pro¬ 
vided in the fame flatute, “ that no captain, 
“ nor conftable of the king’s castles, shall bear 
“ any oflice in the town where he resides 
h'or fecuring ftill more effectually the inte- 
reft which had been already eftabliflied in a 
borough, it was afterwards enacted by the le- 
gillature', "that /w/r perfons only of the old, 
“ council Ihould be changed each yeara re¬ 
gulation plainly intended to relieve the patron 
from the embarraffment he might be under, in 

. fubflituting, 


« 


1469. c. 30 . 


t Ibid. 
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fubftituting, all at once, an entire new fet of 
adherents to thofe who had been difplaccd. 

We meet alfo with other ftatutes, apparently 
calculated to limit the efiedls of the former, 
and probably fuggefted by the crown, ordain¬ 
ing that the officers of boroughs lliould be 
real inhabitants, and traders of the community; 
but the frequent repetition of these ads affords 
undoubted evidence that little regard had been 

O 

paid to them. 

After James the Sixth was inverted with the 
authority of king of England, he found that 
many of the regulations, introduced by the 
nobility for the management of tlie boroughs, 
were become liighly fubfervient to the mainte¬ 
nance of that influence over them which had 
then been transferred to the crown; and there¬ 
fore, inftead of abolilhing that fyrtem of policy, 
he was difpofed to encourage and make im¬ 
provements upon it. From this time forward, 
the members of thofe communities were, by 
various alterations, more and more stript of 
the adminirtration and government of their own 
affairs ; while their nominal adminirtrators and 
governors became, in reality, the agents and 
tools of the crown. This obfervation will ex¬ 
plain 
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plain a paflage in the claim of rights^ prefetited 
by the eftat^ of Scotland foon after the revo¬ 
lution of 1688; in which it is faid, “ That 
the abdicated family had fubverted the rights 
of the royal boroughs, by impofing upon them 
the magiftrates, the town-council, and the clerks 
and other officers, contrary to their liberties, 
and their cxprefs charters.” 

3. Notwithftanding the introdudlion of the 
prefbyterian church-government into Scotland, 
the king contrived to continue an appearance 
of the ecclefiaftical order in parliament. , The 
prelates, whom James retained in that aflembly, 
were afortof bifliops pofleired of fmall revenue, 
deftitute of all authority, and loaded with the 
contempt and cenfures of the church. But 
after he became king of England, he found 
means to increafe their powers and emoluments, 
and to lay the foundation of that epifcopal 
government which was completed by his fon 
and his grandfons, but which was finally abo- 
lilhed at the revolution *. 

4. The 

* Before the reformation, there were in Scotland two 
archbiihoprics, 12 bifhoprics, 27 abbacies, and 13 pri¬ 
ories. Balfour's FraQ. p. 34. 
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4. The parliament of Scotland was thus, after 
the union of the crowns, conipofcd of the fame 
orders with that of England; the nobility, the 
bifhops, the knights of (hires, and the biir- 
geffes. To thefe different members, however, 
were added the great oflEiccrs of ftate, who fat 
in parliament, not as in England by reprefent- 
ing particular counties or boroughs, but merely 
in confequence of holding their fevcral ofiices. 
It is probable that their admillion into that af- 
fembly had proceeded, not from any formal 
regulation, but from the ordinary courfc of 
bufinefs, which required that, as minifters of 
the crown, they Ihould make frequent propo- 
fitions to the legiflaturc concerning thofc mca- 
fures which called for its diredlion. In Eng¬ 
land, where an aft of parliament was paffed in 
th^form of a petition to the crown, the king 
had nooccafion to interfere in the bufinefs be¬ 
fore it was prefented to him for his con font. 
But in Scotland, where the three eftates cnafted 
laws by their own authority, and where the 
crown had no negative, it was necclfary that 
his majefty, if he was to give his opinion at 
all, (hould mix in the deliberations of parlia¬ 
ment, and take fome (hare in its debates. The 
VOL. III. G dignity 
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dignity of the crown, however, feemed to re¬ 
quire that this communication with the na¬ 
tional aflcmbly Ihould bp made, not by the fo- 
vcrcign in perfon, but through thofe great offi¬ 
cers to whom the ordinary adminiftration of 
government was delegated. At what time 
thefe officers were fii-ft confidered as invefted 
with this privilege, h unknown j but in the 
reign of James ih<||Sixth, if not at an earlier 
period, it appears to have been completely 
eftabliffied . 

5. The appointment of the lords of ihe ar. 
ticks underwent a numb«- of fucceflive altera¬ 
tions, all of them calculated to render it a more 
cffeftual engine of parliamentary management. 
When thofe commiffioners were in the nomi¬ 
nation of parliament, it became a natural prac¬ 
tice that a certaii| number of them ffioulch^be 
named by each particular eftate as its own re- 
prefentatives. At tl^ reformation the fufpi- 

cion 


• By pari. 161;, the number of thefe officers who IhouW, 
iffich enjoy a feat in parliament, was limited to the 
eight following: 1. The high treafurer. 2. The deputy 
treafurer. 3 . The fecretary. 41 The privy feaJ. 5. The 
mailer of requells. ( 5 . The clerk r^er. 7. The juf. 
tice clerk, 8. The advocate. 
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cion entertained of the billiops feems to have 
introduced a regulation that the fpiritual com- 
miflioners, though chofen from the dignified 
clergy, fliould be nominated, not by their 
own order, but by the nobles 
James the Sixth obtained an a<ft of the le- 
giilaturc, ordaining, that, before the meeting 
of parliament, tour perjfns fiiould be named 
out of each eltate as a comjpittec previoully to 
conlidcr and determine the bufinefs to be laid 

before the lords of the articles; and, as the 

« 

king appears to have afTumed the nomination 
of this committee, he was thus invciled with 
a previous negative upon thofe commiflioners 
theinfelves who prepared matters for the deli¬ 
beration of parliament. Charles the Firft I'u- 
perfeded this regulation by bringing tlie ap¬ 
pointment of the lords of tlje articles dirediy 
under the guidance of the crown. He pro¬ 
cured an ad of parliarifent empowering the 
peers to choofe eight bilhops, the billiops 
eight peers; and thofe fixteen perfons to elctt 
G 2 eight 

* Some writers think that the fame aft whicli made tliis 
regulation, provided alfo that the commiilioners of.tlic 
peerage (hould be named by the bifliops j but this appears 
doubtful. See Wight on the Scottifli parliaiuejit. 
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eight knights of fhires and eight burgefles; to 
all of whom were added the eight great officers 
of ftate. It is obferved by an acute author *, 
that as at this time the biftiops, from the man¬ 
ner in which they were upheld in parliament, 
were uniforndy in the interefl: of the crown, 
Ind as, from the ordinary ftate di the peerage, 
the bilhop.s might ealily find one or two com. 
miffioners of that |)afs in the fame interefl, a 
majority of the fixteen, and confeqncntly of 
the whole committee, would infallibly be the 
adherents of the prerogative. Upon this 
footing, unlcfs during the ufurpation of 
Cromwell, the lords of the articles continued 
until the revolution, when they wer? finally 
aboliflicd. 

By the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland, the capi^l city of the former became 
the iifual refidence of the monarch; and the 
latter country was reSuced into the fiiuation 
of a diftant province. The baneful effedls 
of this change upon the adminiftration of the 
government in Scotland will be the fubjedl of 
a'future examination. We may at prefpt 
take notice of its immediate confequenccs 

with 

See EITays on Britiih At tiquities by Lord Karnes. 
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\vith refpeft to the charafter and manners of 
the inhabitants, and with refpedt to their pro- 
greffive improvements in arts and literature. 

The removal of the king and of the court 
to the fouthern part of the iflan'd, was follow¬ 
ed by a correfpondent migration of the Scot- 
tifli nobility and gentry, who naturally refort- 
ed to the new feat of government in quell of 
atr.ufement, or in hopes of lharing the favour 
of the prince. Deferred by thefe men of rank 
and fortune, Scotland loft unavoidably that 
market which formerly arofe from fupplying 
them with the ncceffaries and convenicncies of 
life, and confequcntly that induftry which it 
had put in motion. She loft, in like manner, 
fome of the principal fources ofcmulation and 
of exertion in the liberal arts; while the ftandard 
of taftc and falhion being transferred to a fo¬ 
reign kingdom, her candidates for fame were 
•confequently withdrawn from the day-light of 
honour and diftintftion. Her language, I 
mean that ufed in the lower parts of the coun- < 
try, originally a branch of the Anglo-Saxon, 
c^fed to be, confidered as an independent dii- 
Icdl, and was regarded merely as a corruption ' 
of Eniilifli. Her writers, of courfe, labouring 

O 
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to expicfs thcmfelves in a tongue no longer 
native to them, and ftruggling to become ac¬ 
quainted with its idioms, were no more the 
competitors, but reduced to be the humble 
imitators of their fouthern neighbours. 

^ From this change of circumftances, the in¬ 
habitants of Scotland were grfatly difeou- 
raged and retarded in the improvement of ma- 
nufadures; and reMiained for a long time in 
thjft Ample ftatc of fociety which precedes the 
minute divifion of labour among the different 
kinds of artificers. They were alfo prcvcnte<? 
from cultivating thofe elegant arts which are 
the natural offspring of luxury and refinement, 
more cfpecially thofe branches of literary com- 
pofition whofe objed is merely entertainment. 

But though the Scots were left far behind 
their ndghbours of England, in the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, in the habits of' induftry^ 
and in thofe inventions which contribute to 
Ihorten antf facilitate labour, they had already 
made fome advances in knowledge, and they 
W'ere furrounded by other civilized nations, 
from whom they could hardly fail to catchfa 
degree of fcience and literature.* The revival 
of letters in modem Europe, was attended by 
6 a fpirit 
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a rpirit of adivity and exertion, which dif- 
fufed itfelf, more or lefs, over the whole] 
and by imitation or emulation, by a corre- 
fpondence amemg perfons of genius and enter- 
prize, by the patronage of princes and men 
of wealth, pulhai on the people of every 
country to awariety of ufeful and liberal put^ 
fuits. The inhabitants of Scotland were af- 
feded by the fame general caufes of improve¬ 
ment which operated upon the furroundiing 
nations; though, in comparifon with the 
%nglifli, they lay under difadvantages; but 
as their objeds were varied, fo their path was 
a good deal different. The people of Scot¬ 
land, fo far as they cultivated letters, were 
direded into the road of general fcience. 
Defpairing of reputation, either as poets, or 
i^irc writers, they advanced by degrees in 
thofe branches of learning and philofophy, 
which had diffufed themfelves over the reft of 

Europe. ^ 

The peculiar fpirit with which the Scots 
had overturned the Roman Catholic fuperfti- 
tion, gave a particular modification to their 
intelledual purfuits. The great ferment ex¬ 
cited over the whole nation, the rooted anti- 
c 4 patby 
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pathy to the former ecclcfiaftical doctrines, 
produced a difpofition to inquire, and to em¬ 
brace no tenets without examination. The 
energy requifite for the accomplilhment of 
the reformation, and the impdfe which that 
event gave to the minds of men, continued 
after the new fyftcm was eftablifhed; and 
produced a boldnefs and adivity, not only 
in examining rcligiqps opinions, which were 
of great extent, but in the general inv^iga- 
tion of truth. Even the common mafs of the 
people took an intereft in the various points of 
theological controverfy; became converfant 
in many abftradt difquifitions conneded with 
them ; and were led to acquire a fort of lite¬ 
rary curiofity. 

The adivity and vigour of mind which had 
thus bfen excited, produced a general attep- 
tion to the propagation of knowledge, by a 
liberal education. In the reign of James the 
Sixtl}, pubHlt fchools were eftablilhed in every 
parifli, to teach reading in the vulgar tongue, 
writing, and accounting; and in thofe places 
where it was found requifite, the Latin, or even 
the Greek language. This ihftitution has 
been frequently regarded as the caufe of the 

difFulion 
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diffufion of knowledge among the lower 
clafles in Scotland j but it feems, in reality, 
to be the effedt of a general demand for in- 
ftruction,without which, any regulation of this 
nature would havefoon fallen into difuft. 

The fame circumftances which tended in 
Scotland to multiply feminaries of education, 
contributed alfo to model thofe inftitutions ac¬ 
cording to utility and the* conveniency of the 
inhabitants. While the principal fchools and 
^niverfities of England, from the remains of 
antient prejudice, confined their attention, in 
a great meafure, to the teaching of whi|^ arc 
called the learned languages, thofe of .Scot¬ 
land extended their views in proportion to the 
changes which took place in the fiaic of lb- 
ciety, and comprehended, more or lefs, in 
tl^ir plan of inftrudfion, the principles of 
thofe different fciences which came to be of 
ufe in the world. 

While the Scottifti nation in^gcneral re¬ 
ceived an intelledual stimulus bv the violent 

4f 

impulse given at the reformation, the lower 
and middling ranks of the people were p«:u- 
liarly affefted by the flow progrefs of manu- 
f^dures. in England, a great proportion of 

the 
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the inhabitants, engaging in active employ¬ 
ments, and having their attention fixed aipon 
minute objedls, acquired, by their fituation 
and habits, great profeflional (kill and dex¬ 
terity ; but in every thing beyond their own 
trade or profefiion, remained proportionably 
deftitute of experience and obfervation. In 
Scotland, on the tontrary, the great body of 
the peopk were cither idle, or flightly occu¬ 
pied by a coarfe trade or manufafture, in 
which various branches of labour were united; 
fo that the fameperfons, though lefs dexterous 
or %4lful in any one department, were not 
prevented from attending fucceflively to a 
variety of objeds, from applying themfeives 
to different purfuits, and confequently from 
attaining different kinds of information. From 
' fuch a difference of circumftances, knowledge, 
as well as labour, came, in the one country, 
to be minutely divided j and, though a great 
quantity of this mental tieafure was contained 
in the whole xggiegale, yet from the^ manner 
of its diilribution, a very fmdl portion com- 
monly fell to the lot of an individual: whereas 
in the other country, though the fum total of 
improvement wa8ineonfi(kial:de, yet that little 
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was not appropriated' in luch diminutive jwc- 
cels, but remained, in fome meafure, as a com¬ 
mon flock, which every member of the com¬ 
munity might bring at plcafure to market. 

In all parts of the world it is accordingly 
obfervable, that the great body of the people, 
while they remain in a flaic of rudenefs and 
fimplicity, aife diflinguiihid by their intelli¬ 
gence, acutenefs, and fagacity; and that in 
proportion to their advancement in commerce 
and manufadures, they become ignorant, nar¬ 
row-minded, and ftupid. But in tlie period 
of the Scottifli hiflory now under conliJera- 
tion, the lower and middling clailes o? the 
people were placed in the former lituation ; at 
the fame time that, from'the cat; fes already 
mentioned, the more enlightened part of the 
nation was^not altogether deflitutc of literature 
and philofophy. While a great number of ail 
ranks were neither immerlcd in buf.nefs nor 
engrofled by the early purfuit of gain, they 
were atieifure to procure inftrudion, to go 
through a regular courfc of education at 
fchools and univcrfitics, and to fpread ovtir 
the community a rclifli for fuch parts of learn¬ 
ing as was ^en fafliionablc. A flroiig pre¬ 
dilection 
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dileftion for what are called the leatned pro- 
feiJioas became thus very prevalent in Scot¬ 
land; and men of an adive difpoftion, little 
accuftomed to an ordinary routine of employ¬ 
ments, were eafily induced to change their pro- 
fellional objcdls, or even to migrate into fo¬ 
reign countries for the purpofe of advancing 
their fortune *. ^ 

The intelligence, fagacity, and difpolition 
to learning, in the common people of Scotland, 
were infeparably conneded with that modefty 
and referve which makes a diftinguilhing fea¬ 
ture in the manners of all rude and fimple na¬ 
tions. 

* Of al! common trades, in the hands of the vulgar, 
that of gardo'.ing approaches the nearefl to a liberal pro- 
feffion. A gardener, by the cultivation of fruits and ve- 
getables, acquires a coi)fiderablc branch of t|je knowledge 
in the department of a farmer ; by coliefling a number 
of plants, by obferving their anabtgies and differences, 
and by arrauf^ing and afforting them, he becomes a profi¬ 
cient in botany ; by Undying their medical virtues, and 
by taking advantage of tlte credulity of his ncigh1)ours,‘ he 
is exalted into a fpccics of phyfickn. 

Thefe advantages produced a powerful attraflion to this 
employment; the fame bias remains even to the prcfvnt 
times; and Scotland, it is well known, has the merit of 
fumiihing a large pro^)ortion of the gardeners over Great 
Biitain. 7 
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tions. Thefc qualities proceed from tlic re- 
ceflitous coi'.dition of mar.kind antecedent to 
the improvements of focicty, when, fioni the 
difficulty of fupplying tiieir ov\n wants, they 
have little opportunity or difpolitiori foi ex- 
erciling a mutual fympathy or fellow-feeling 
with each other; and, confequently, are 
affiamed and unwilling to^ildofe the fccict 
emotions and fentiments which they know will 
meet with little attention or regard. That 
Ayle of diAance and referve which the Scots 
poffeAed in common with all rude nations, 
was confirmed, we may fuppofc, and pecu¬ 
liarly modified by the nature of their govern¬ 
ment and political circumAanccs. As the 
common people were extremely dependent 
upon the higher claAcs, they became ncccAhri- 
ly cautious of giving offence, and del’i ous ot 
recommending themfelves to their fuperiors 
by an obliging deportment, by obfeqiiious at¬ 
tention, and by a Audied cxprclfion of zeal 
and affedion. The habits produced by fucli 
a fituation are, doubtlcfs, not very favourable 
to plain-dealing and finccrity ; however, tlicy 
may fit the poffeffor for the intercourfe of the 
world, and render him expert in fmoothing 

ihc 
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the frowns or improving the fmiles of for-» 
tune. 

The national charadlers beftowed upon the 
inhabitants of different countries, muft be re¬ 
ceived with large allowances for exaggeration 
and prejudice; though, as they proceed upon 
general obfervation, they have ufually a foun¬ 
dation in truth. In this light we may view 
the charadcr of the Scottifh nation delineated 
by her Englifh neighbours; and I'o far as the 
pidure is genuine, it will, perhaps, be in fomc 
mcafure explained by the foregoing remarks. 

The fhrewdnefs, cunning, and felfifhnefs, 
imputed to the people of Scotland, are merely 
the unfavourable afped of that intelligence 
and fagacity by which they are diftinguiflied 
above the mere mechanical drudges in the 
fouthern part of the illand, and by which 
they are more able to difeover their own in- 
tereft, to extricate themfclves from difficulties, 
and to ad, upon every occurrence, with deci- 
fion and prudence. 

They arc accufed pf not being over-ferupu- 
lous with refped to the dignity of thofc me¬ 
thods by which they endeavour to better their 
circumilances. It is to be feared that this ac- 

cufation 
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Ciifation has no very peculiar application to 
the inhabitants of the north. If it has any 
real foundation, it mull: undoubtedly be imput¬ 
ed to the debafing efFedts of the old Scott ilh 
government, and to the long continuance of 
that poverty and dependence, from which the 
people, in our days, are but beginning to 
emerge. 

The national fpirit of Scotchmen has been 
much taken notice of; infomuch that they 
are fuppofed to be all in a confederacy to com¬ 
mend and extol one another. We may re¬ 
mark, that, as candidates, cither for fame or 
profit, in the London market, they are greatly 
the minority; and it is not furpriling, that in 
fuch a fituation they Ihould feel a common 
bond of union, like that of ilrangers in a liof- 
tile country 

The 

It is faid that the common people in Scotland never 

give a direft anfwer. This may proceed, no doubt, from 

habits of caution, concealment, and diflimulation; but it 

may alfo be derived from a habilof rcfleftion, which leads 

them to difeern not only what you dircflly inquire, but 

what farther information you may wiOi loobuin. Pray, 

“ friend, am I in the right road to fuch a place?" 

** What place did you come from, Sir ?" ** What bufi- 

•» 
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The deficiency of Scottifli authors, in every 
departtnent conncded with wit and humour, 
has been univerfally admitted. This we may 
afcribe to the fly and cautious temper of the 
people, which is calculated to reprefs every 
exertion of mirth and pleafantry. It may alfo 
have proceeded, in fome meafure, from the 
difficulty they meet with in attaining fuch a 
command of the Englifli language as muH be 
requifite for the forcible and humorous deli¬ 
neation of ordinary life and manners*.] 


“ nefs have you, friend, with the place I came from ?” 
“ None at all, Sir; but I have as little with the place to 
“ which you are going." 

* ^ noted literary charafter has waggiflily obferved, 
in fpeaking of the learning of Scotland, That every 

one has a mouthful, but nobody a bellyful.’’ The 
amount of this c’riticifm feems to be, that inftead of con- 
fuming their whole life by a vain endeavour .to become 
adepts in two dead languages, they have divefled them- 
felves of a fuperllitious reverence for antiquity, and are 
content to cultivate each branch of knowledge fo far only 
i^they fnd it iifeful or agreeable. The mouthful of the 
Scot may be fomewhat fcanty, but it is frelh and whole, 
fume food; to him the Englilh bellyful feems tjhl. 
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CHAP. II. 

CHANGES IN THE POLITICAL STATE OP 
ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE 
HOUSE OF STUART—THE ADVANCE¬ 
MENT OF COMMERCE AND MANUFAC¬ 
TURES—INSTITUTIONS FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENCE—DIFFERENTEFPECTOFTHESE 
IN BRITAIN, AND UPON THE NEIGH- 
BOURINO CONTINENT. 

T he accefllon of James the Firft to the 
Englifli throne, while it gave rife to 
fuch remarkable changes in the Hate of his 
ancient hereditary dominions, became the 
foiirce of great advantages, in common to 
both countries; from which, however, Eng¬ 
land, as the ruling power, derived the prin¬ 
cipal benefit. As far back as we can clearly 
trace thehiflory of the two kingdoms, we find 
them engaged in a courfe of mutual depredation 
and hoftilities, during which, indeed, England 
was commonly in the end vidorious; though, 
at the fame time, from her fuperior wealth, 

VOL. III. H Ihe 
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fhe was ufually the principal fufFerer. Upon 
the Norman conqueft, when England was in¬ 
volved in connexions with the continent of 
Europe, her enemies were of courfe incited to 
cultivate the friendlhip of Scotland; and after 
the pretenfions of the king of England to the 
fovereignty of France had produced a rooted 
animofity between the two countries, the mo’- 
narchs of*the latter became the conftant allies 
of the Scottifh princes. In this lituation, 
Scotland was commonly the dupe of French 
politics; and was found a convenient inftru- 
ment for creating a powerful diverfion of the 
forces in the fouthern part of the ifland. The 
invafions of England by her Scottirti neigh¬ 
bours, being thus direXed and aflifted by a 
foreign power, became in many cafes alarm¬ 
ing and formidable. In the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, France had an opportunity of retaliating 
the vexation and embarraffment flie had felt 
from her ancient enemy, by fupporting the 
claim of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the crown 
of England. The artful policy of the Englifli 
queen, in order to counteraX and difappoint 
the machinations praXifed againft her, has 
been fuppofed by many to throw an indelible 

stain 
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ftain upon her charadcr; and even when re¬ 
garded in the moft favourable point of view, 
can be juftified only by its neceflity. The in¬ 
trigues of this wife princefs, the expcnce in¬ 
curred by her on that account, the extreme 
vigour, not to fay injuftice, with which flie 
treated her unfortunate rival, a mcafure which, 
fhe forefaw, was likely to draw upon her the 
public cenfure and refentment: all*thcfe arc 
fufficient proofs of the danger to v\ hich Ihe 
found herfelf expofed, and of the niifchicf 
which her dominions were liable to fuffer 
through the medium of Scotland. 

By the union of the two crowns in the 
perfon of James the Firft, England was com¬ 
pletely delivered from every hazard of that 
nature. The two kingdoms, having the fame 
fovereign, poffcired of the power ot deckring 
war and peace, were reduced under the fame 
adminiftration, and confcquently deftined for 
the future to live in perpetual amity. As 
their whole military force aded under one 
head, and againft their common enemies, they 
were enabled to alfume a fuperior rank in the 
fcale of Europe; while the infular fituation. 
of Britain gave her little ground to apprelicnd 
HZ any 
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any foreign invafion, and little reafon to inter¬ 
fere in the politics of the continent. 

The peace and fecurity which England de¬ 
rived from thefe favourable circumftances con¬ 
tributed to the encouragement of induftry, and 
to the improvement of thofe commercial ad¬ 
vantages which the peculiar fituation of the 
country had bellowed upon her. After the 
acceffioniof the houfe of Stuart, therefore, 
the advancement of trade and manufactures 
became Hill more confpicuous than it had been 
under the princes of the Tudor family j and 
its confequences, in diffufing opulence and in¬ 
dependence, were proportionably more exten- 
five. Towards the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the woollen manufadure, which, 
from the tyranny of Spain in the Netherlands, 
had been tranfported into England, gave em¬ 
ployment to a number of indullrious hands, 
and put in motion a qjj^cfpondent amount of 
capitals, which, upon tlie extenlion or varia¬ 
tion of the demand for commodities, could 
eafily be diverted into other channels. Va¬ 
rious branches of manufadure fprung up, 
one after another; and found a market for 
their produdions. The profperity of inland 

trade 
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trade produced an inclination, as well as a 
capacity, for greater commercial enterprizes; 
and occafioned the formation of colonics in 
diftant parts of the world. To promote fiich 
undertakings, the aififtancc of government 
was given to the private adventurers; and a 
number of trading companies, with various 
cxclulive privileges, which at that time 
proved of general utility, were eftabjilhed. 

By the progrefs of thefe improvements, a 
greater proportion of the inhabitants, inftead 
of living as retainers or fervants of the rich, 
became engaged in various mechanical em¬ 
ployments, or in different brancl’.es of traf- 
fick, from which they could earn a livelihood 
without the ncccffity of courting the favour 
of their fuperiors. An artificer, whofe labour 
is enhanced by the general demand for it, or 
a tradefman who i'ells his jjoods in a common 
market, conliders In^elf as his own mafter. 
He fays that he is oWiged to his employers, 
or his cuftomers; and he treats them with ci¬ 
vility j but he docs not feel himfllf greatly 
dependent upon them. His fublillenec, and 
his profits, are derived not from one, but from 
a number of perfons j he knows, bei'idc's, that 
H 3 their 
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their employment, or their cuftom, proceed^ 
not commonly from perfonal favour, but frorn 
a regard to their own intereft; and confe- 
qucntly that, while he ferves them equally 
well, he has no reafqn to apprehend the de¬ 
cline of his bufinefs. Riling more and more 
to this independent fituation, artificers and 
tradefmen were led by degree s to lhake off 
their ancient flavilh habits, to gratify their 
own inclinations or humours, and to indulge 
that love'of liberty, fo congenial to the mind 
of man, which nothing but imperious necef- 
fity is able to fubdue. 

The independence and the influence of this 
order of people was farther promoted by the 
circumftance of their being collected in towns, 
whence they derived an extreme facility in 
communicating their fentiments and opinions. 
In a populous city, not only the difeoveries 
and knowledge, but t^fcelings and pallions 
of each individual are *ckl| and readily pro¬ 
pagated over the whole. If an injury is com¬ 
mitted, if an adl of opprelfion is complained 
of, it immediately fpreads an alarm, becomes 
the fubjed of clamour and cenfure, and ex¬ 
cites the general indignation and refentment. 

Every 
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Every one roufed by the example of thofc 
around him, lofes the fenfe of his own dan¬ 
ger in the ardour and impetuofity of his com¬ 
panions. Some bold and cnterprizing leader 
jicquires an afeendanry over their common 
movements ; and while their firft impref- 
fions are yet warm, finds no difficulty in unit¬ 
ing them to defend their privileges, or to de¬ 
mand redrefs for their wrongs. 

While the tradefmen, manufadturers, and 
merchants of England, were thus rapidly in- 
creafing in number, and advancing to fuch 
comfortable fituations, many individuals in* 
thofe clafles were, by fuccefsful induftry in 
the more lucrative branches of trade, and by a 
rigid and perfevering economy, the natural ef- 
fedl of their habits, enabled to acquire fplcn- 
did fortunes, and to refledt a degree of lurtre 
upon the profeffion to which they belonged. 
In this, as in all other cafes, property became 
the fource of co'nfidfetion and refpedl; and, 
in proportion as the trading part of the nation 
became^ulent, they obtained more weight in 
the community. 

The progreifive advancement of the free¬ 
dom and independence of the manufadluring 
H 4 
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and mercantile people was followed, in the 
natural courfe of things, by that of the pea-, 
fantry or farmers, the other great clafs of the 
commonalty. From the multiplication of the 
trading towns, and their increafing population 
and riches, the confumption of all the necef- 
faries of life was promoted, and the market 
for every fpecies of provifions proportionably 
extended. The price of every article pro¬ 
duced by the land was therefore enhanced by 
a greater competition of purchafers ; and the 
labour of thofe perfons employed in agricul¬ 
ture was called forth and rewarded by an aug¬ 
mentation of profits } not to mention, that 
the activity and enterprizing genius of mer¬ 
chants, arifing from their large capitals, their 
extenfive dealings, and their mutual intercourfe, 
were naturally communicated to the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers; who, from the limited na¬ 
ture of their undertakings, and from their dif- 
perfed and folitary refidcnce, trufiing to the 
flow experience and detached obfervations of 
pach individual, were likely, independent of 
this additional excitement, to proceed with 
great caution and timftlity, and therefore to ad- 
yance very flowly in the knowledge of their 

profellioii. 
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profeflion. In proportion to the gencr.iI im¬ 
provement of agriculture, it was cxpcdcd that 
larmers fliould undertake more cxpcnli\c ope¬ 
rations in manurinsr and mclioratino their 
grounds; and to encourage thefe undertakings, 
the matter found it neceffary to give them a 
rcafonable profped of indemnity, by fccuring 
them for an adequate length of time in the 
poflelTion of their farms. By the exlcnfion of 
leafes of land, which became more atui more 
univerfal, the farmers of England not only 
were emancipated from their primitive de¬ 
pendence, but acquired adegrec of rank and im¬ 
portance unknown in mott other coiisitiies. 

The fame caufes which exalted the com¬ 
mon people, diminilhed the inttuence of the 
nobility, or of fuch as were born to great for¬ 
tunes. The improvement of arts, t!ie dift’u- 
tton of all thofc accommodations wliich arc 
the natural confcqucnce ot tliat improvement, 
were accompanied with a change of manners; 
the ancient plainnefs and fimpliiity giving 
place by degrees to a rclilh for plcafnrc and to 
a tatte of luxury and refinement, whicli were 
produdivc of greatefex^cnce in all the articles 
of-living. Men of high rank, who found 

them- 
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themfelves, without any exertion of their own, 
poflefled of great wealth, w'ere not prompted 
by their fituation to acquire habits either of 
induftry or of economy. To live upon their 
eftates, to pafs their time in idlenefs, or to fol¬ 
low their amufement, was regarded as their 
birth-right. Gaining nothing, therefore, by 
their induftry, and expofed by the growing 
luxury of the times to the daily temptation of 
increafing their expences, they were, of courfe, 
involved in difficulties, were obliged to devifc 
expedients for railing money, and reduced to 
the neceffity of purehafing an additional rent, 
by granting long leafes, or even more perma¬ 
nent rights to their tenants. The ancient re¬ 
tainers, whom every feudal baron had been 
accuftomed to maintain upon his eftate for the 
piirpofe of defending him againft all his ene¬ 
mies, were unavoidably difmilfed; and the 
military fervices, which had been formerly ex- 
adted from the vaflals, were converted into 
Hated pecuniary payments. Thefe conver- 
lions, indeed, were at the fame time recom¬ 
mended from the change of manners and the 
alterations in the Hate of the country; as, by 
the fuppreflion of private feuds among the 

great 
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great lords, and tlie general cftabliflrmcnt of 
peace and tranquillity, the maiatcnjincc of 
fuch retainers, on account of ptrfonai defence, 
was become fuperfluoiis. 

The nobility, or great barons, were thus 
deprived of that armed force, and of that mul¬ 
titude of adherents and dependents by which 
they had formerly fupported their authority 
and dignity. Many individuals among them, 
from the progrefs of diiiipatton and extuva- 
gance, were at length obliged, upon the failure 
ot other refources, to contract debts, to mort¬ 
gage, and to fquander away their elhitcs. 'I’he 
frugal and indultrious merch.int, who had ac- 
qu.rcd a fortune by trade, was (.labled, in 
fuch a cafe, to purchafe what the idle and ex¬ 
travagant p»roprictor found it luccllary to IclJ. 
Property in land, originally tliegrc.it fi>urccof 
influence, was in this manner transferred from 
the higher to the lower i lalics; the character 
of the trader and' that of the landed gentleman 
w'ere in fomc mealure coniounded ; and the 
conlideration and rank ol the latter were, by 
a change of circumitances.commuiucatccito the 
former. 

■ Thcfe gradual changes in the ftate of the 
4 country 
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country could not fail to affccl the condition 
of the monarch, as well as the authority of 
parliament, and, in particular, the relative 
weight of the two houfes. 

The improvement of arts, and the progrefs 
of luxury and refinement, which increafcd 
the rate of living to every nobleman, or pri¬ 
vate gentleman, had neccfifarily the fame cficdl 
upon that of the fovereign. The additional 
accommodations and pleafures, the various 
modes of elegance or oftentation, which the 
faftiion of the times was daily introducing, 
occafioned a proportional addition to the ex¬ 
pence requifite for fupporting the king’s 
houfehold, and maintaining the dignity of 
the crown. The different officers and fer- 
vants employed in all the branches of public 
bufinefs, finding their fubfiftence more ex- 
penfivc than formerly, required of courfe an 
augmentation of falarics or emoluments* 
From the advancement of fociety in civiliza¬ 
tion, from the greater accumulation of pro¬ 
perty in the hands of individuals, and from 
a correfpondent extenfion of the connexions 
and purfuits of mankind, a more complicated 
fet of regulations became neceffary for main¬ 
taining 
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taining good order and tranquillity ; and the 
number of difterent officers and fervants in 
the various departments of adminirtration was 
unavoidably augmented. Upon all thefe ac¬ 
counts, the king,who found his ancient revenue 
more and more inadequate to his cxpences, 
was laid under greater difficulties in fupport- 
ing the machine of government, and obliged 
more frequently to folicit the aid of parliament 
for obtaining additional fupplies. 

Thefe effeds of the increafing trade and 
opulence of the country had begun to be fell 
in the reign of Elizabeth; who, at the fame 
time, from her peculiar fituation, from the 
number and power of her enemies, and from 
the intricate and artful policy to which Ihc re- 
forted in order to Irullrate their deligns, was 
involved in extraordinary expcnces. Wilh- 
ing, however, to preferve her popularity, and 
having probably little regard to her apparent 
fucceflbr, ffie was willing to alienate the 
crown-lands, rather than impofc new burdens 
upon her fubjeds; infomuch that, upon the 
acceffion of James, when the Hate of the mo¬ 
narchy demanded an augmentation of revenue, 
thc‘ ancient patrimony of the crown had beeti 
2 greatly 
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greatly reduced. From particular accidents^ 
therefore, as well as from the operation of ge¬ 
neral caufes, there was opened at this period a 
new fource of influence, tending, in fome de¬ 
gree, to reverfe the former channels of authori¬ 
ty, and to render the monarch dependent upon 
the national council. As the king had no or¬ 
dinary funds fot the execution of any impor¬ 
tant meafure, either houfe of parliament, by 
withholding its alfent to the taxes propofed, 
might with the utmoft facility arreft his moft 
favourite enterprizes, and even put a flop 
to all the movements of adminiftration. 

It is manifeft, however, that the circum- 
ftances which had thus contributed ta extend 
the authority of parliament, muft have tended 
in a peculiar manner to exalt the houfe of com¬ 
mons. In confequence of the growing wealth 
and independence of the people, the houfe of 
commons, compofed of the reprefentatives of 
the people, rofe to fuperior eminence, and af- 
fumed more extenfive privileges. Its dignity 
and power were, at the fame time, promoted by 
the king, who, in the long continued ftruggle 
with the nobles, had endeavoured to undermine 
their influence by exalting the lower orders of 

the 
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the community. For this purpofe the intcreft 
of the crown had been cmplo^^cd in bringing, 
the knights of Ihircs into parliament, in fc- 
parating them from the great barons, and 
uniting them in one houfc with the burgefles. 
With the fame view the kings of England, 
more efpecially thofc of the Tudor family, 
not only encouraged the frequent meetings of 
parliament, but promoted the interference of 
the houfe of commons in all the branches of 
parliamentary bufinefs, and connived at thofc 
forms of proceeding by which it acquired the 
exclulive right of introducing all bills intended 
to impofc any tax or pecuniary burden upon 
the people. Wherever the monarch was 
afraid of hazarding the diredl exertion of his 
prerogative, he had commonly recourfe to (he 
lower houfe of parliament, of whofe aid, in 
oppofing the nobility, he feldom had any rea- 
fon to doubt. 

But the time was now come when this union 
of intereft between the crown and the houfe of 
commons could no longer fubfift. 'i he in¬ 
ferior ranks having attained a certain pitch of 
independence, had no longer occafion for the 
protection of the fovercign; while the nobili¬ 
ty* 
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ty, fallen from their ancient power and grari* 
deur, had ceafed to be the objedls of terror. 
The commons were now in a condition to de¬ 
fend thofe privileges which they had invaria¬ 
bly exercifed, and which immemorial cuftom 
hadifandioned. They reprefented by far the 
greateft part of the landed property, and almoft 
the whole perfonal wealth- of the kingdom ; 
and in their meafures for promoting their own 
intereft and that of their conftituents, they 
were likely to be fupported by the great body 
of the people. Their apprchenlion and jea- 
loufy, inftead of being excited by the peers, 
was now more properly direded to the mo¬ 
narch, whofe power had of late become fo ex¬ 
orbitant, and of whom the peers, no longer 
the rivals, were become, a great part of them, 
the dependents and fubordinate agents. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth this indepen¬ 
dent Ipirit of the commons had begun to ap¬ 
pear ; but, from the acceflion of James the 
Firft, becoming much more confpicuous, it 
was produdive of uniform and repeated exer¬ 
tions for limiting the encroachments of the 
prerogative, and for maintaining and ex¬ 
tending the popular part of the conlUtution, 

Of 
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Of all the innovations arifing from the pro^- 
grefs of the arts, and the advancement of civi¬ 
lized manners, that which related to the national 
defence vyas the moft remarkable. The dif- 
million of the ancient retainers belonging to 
the proprietors of land, and the employment 
of a great proportion of the lower people in 
arts and manufaftures, made it no longer pof- 
fible, in thofe emergencies when a military 
force was required, to call out the feudal militia 
into the field. The vaflals of the crow'ii, there¬ 
fore, unable to fulfil the engagements implied 
in their original tenures, were obliged, in place 
of military fcrvicc, to offer a pecuniary com- 
polition, from which a general contribution or 
tax was at length introduced; and with the 
money colledcd in this manner, the king, 
upon whom was devolved the care of defend¬ 
ing the country, was put in a condition to hire 
foldicrs for the purpofe. This alteration in 
the fyftem of national defence, which began 
upon the dawn of improvement in the king¬ 
dom, was gradually making advances till the 
reign of James the Firft, when the attendance 
of the vaffals was totally rclinquifhcd j and the 

VOL. III. I armies 
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armies levied for the future came to be com- 
pofed entirely of mercenaries. 

The introdudion of mercenary forces was, 
in different refpeds, attended with very dif¬ 
ferent, and even oppofite confequences. It 
occafioned an immenfe addition to the former 
expcnces of government; and, in proportion, 
rendered the king more dependent upon that 
power which had the difpofal of the public 
money. As he could execute no enterprize of 
importance without obtaining from parliament 
an adequate fupply, he was under the neceffi- 
ty of procuring the concurrence of that affem- 
bly in almoft allhis meafures; and when mo¬ 
ney was wanted, he could feldom • find a de¬ 
cent pretence for refufing a redrefs of grievan¬ 
ces, or any other compliance which either 
houfc might require as the condition of the 
grant. The houfe of commons, in which it 
was underftood that all money-bills muft ori¬ 
ginate, flood forward on fuch occafions, and 
availed itfelf of this privilege for guarding 
thofc avenues of the conllitution which the 
inexperience or negligence of the former times 
had left open to the attacks of the crown. 

The changes in the military fyflem had, in 

another 
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another view, a tendency to aggrandize the 
monarch. An army levied and maintained 
by the crown, feparated by their employment 
from the reft of the community, and alienated 
from the intereft and purfuiis of their fellow- 
citizens, deriving not only their prefent fub- 
fiftence, but all tlieir hopes of preferment from 
the fovercign, accuftomed to obey his orders, 
and, by the peculiar fpirit of their profeflion, 
taught to place their pundilio of honour and 
duty in the implicit ftridnefs of that obe¬ 
dience : a body of men fo circumftanccd be¬ 
came a powerful inftrument in the hands of a 
mafter, ready to be moved at pkafure in the 
execution of his defigns. The employment 
of mercenary troops, in place of the ancient 
feudal militia, had thus a tendency to exalt 
the crown in two different ways. In the firft 
place, by affording a beneficial and reputa¬ 
ble profeflion to a multitude of people, it held 
up to a great proportion of the inhabitants, 
in particular to the nobility and gentry, who 
confider themfelves as excluded from many 
other profeflions, the profped of attaining a 
provifion, and even rank and diftindion, to 
themfelves and their families. It inftillcd in- 
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to all thcfc perfons the habit of looking inva¬ 
riably to the fovereign as the difpenfer of thofe 
advantages, and confequently difpofed them to 
adhere to his party in all political difputes, and 
to diftinguifti thcmfelves by their exertions 
in fupport of the prerogative. • 

But, fecotidly, this new fyftem of iiational 
defence fumiflicd the king with an armed 
force, which he might comrhonly govern at 
his diferetion, and which, therefore, if raifed 
to a certain magnitude, might be capable of 
bearing down and crufliing all refiftance or op- 
poiition to his will. The introdudion of 
mercenaries, which, from limilar caufes, took 
place over a great part of Europe, was the 
more likely to be attended with this fatal con- 
fcquencej becaufe, in the natural courfe of 
things, they were foon converted into regular 
Handing armies. When a body of troops had 
teen enlifted, and properly difeiplined for war, 
it was thought a prudent meafure to retain, if 
not the whole, at leaft a part of them even in 
time of peace, that the country might not be 
left totally defencelefs j and that, with the af- 
fiftance of thofe veterans, the new levies might 
the fooner be fitted for fervicc. 'nie farther the 

improve- 
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improvements of military difcipline had been 
puihed, the more difficult it became, from the 
progrefs of trade, to recruit the army upon any 
hidden emergency ; and the more that princes, 
from their fituation, found an interefl in being 
conftantly prepared for war, the number of 
Handing forces, in particular countries, was 
increafed; the trade of a foldier was more fe- 
paratcd from every other, and rendered more 
permanent ; and the great body of the people, 
unarmed and unwarlike, were confcquently re¬ 
duced under the power of that formidable clafs 
who had come to be conftantly and exclufivcly 
paid for fighting. 

In England, therefore, as well as in the other 
European countries which had made confider- 
able progrefs in arts and manufadurcs, we 
may discover the operation of two principles 
which had an oppofite political tendency ; the 
independence and opulence acquired by the 
lower claffes of the people, which tended to 
produce a popular government; and the intro¬ 
duction of mercenary armies for the purpofc 
of national defence, which contributed to ex¬ 
tend and fupport the power of the crown. 
This gave rife, unavoidably, to a conicft be- 

13 tween 
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tween the king and the people ; while the 
former was endeavouring to extend his pre¬ 
rogative, and the latter to maintain or augment 
their privileges. In tracing the commence¬ 
ment and progrefs of this conteft, which forms 
an interefting and critical period in the hiftory 
of thofe countries, it will be found that the 
fuccefs of either party.has frequently depended 
upon peculiar and accidental circumllances*. 

In moft of the countries of Europe, the 
pradlice of hiring troops was begun at an ear¬ 
lier period than in England, and was puflied to 
a much greater extent. The kingdoms upon 
the continent were greatly expofed to the at¬ 
tacks of neighbouring powers; and in thofe 
diforderly times, when every ambitious prince 
aimed at foreign conqueft, were obliged to be 
conftantly in a pofture of defence; fo that 
when the vaffals of the crown began to deeline 
the military fcrvicc, there was an abfolute ne- 
cefllty to furmount every difficulty in procuring 
a great body of mercenaries. Thus, before 
the fpirit of liberty had rifen to, a high pitch, 

the 

* Thn point I had formerly oecafiori to confider in a 
treatife upon “ The Origin of the Diftinfiion of Ranks.” 
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the king had obtained an army devoted to his 
intcreft, and eafily diverted from its original 
deftination, to that of fupporting and enlarg¬ 
ing his power. 

VVe accordingly find, that, upon the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, the difufe of the feudal mi¬ 
litia, and the formation of mefeenary armies, 
enabled the fovereign, in moft cafes, to efta- 
blifh a defpotical government. This hap¬ 
pened in France during the reign of Louis the 
Thirteenth, and in Spain during that of Philip 
the Second. In Germany, indeed, tlic inde¬ 
pendence of the difierent ftates of the empire 
had, long before this period, been fettled upon 
fo firm a bafis, that every attempt of the crown 
to reduce them to fubjedion proved ineffec¬ 
tual. But the vigorous efforts which were 
made for this purpofe by the emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand the Second, fufficiently demonftrate that 
the new fyftem of military arrangements, in¬ 
troduced about this time by the monarch, had 
the fame tendency here as in the other Euro¬ 
pean kingdoms. 

The circumftances of Britain, however, at 
this critical period, were a good deal different 
froth thofe of the countries upon the neigh- 
I 4 bouring 
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bouring continent. By the union of the crowns 
of England and Scotland, an entire flop was 
put to the inroads and hpftilitics between the 
two countries; which, at the fame time, from 
their infular fituation, were little expofed to 
the attacks of any foreign potentate. When 
the valfals of the crown, therefore, had with„ 
drawn their ancient military fervice, there was 
no immediate neceffity lor employing any con« 
fiderahle body of mercenary soldiers. The de¬ 
fence of the country was devolved, in a great 
meafure, upon its navy j which, without much 
difficulty, could be rendered fully fufficient 
for the purpofe. By the maritime fituation, 
and commercial improvements of Britain, 
a great part of its inhabitants, becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the navigation and the arts de¬ 
pending ypon it, formed a body of failors 
capable of manning fuch fleets as might be 
necelTary to repel any foreign invafiqn, and 
requiring little additional difciplinc or inftruc- 
tion to fit them for that fpecies of military 
fervice. 

The fea and the land forces may, both of 
them, no doubt, be properly ranked in the 
clafs of mercenaries; yet, when we confider 

their 
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their tendency to fupport the authority of the 
crown, they muft be viewed in a different 
light. The foldicrs of a land army have 
ufually no other employment, or at Icaft none 
which, upon being dilbanded, they can excr- 
cife with equal advantage. But the Tailors of 
the royal navy arc ufually drawn, and often 
dragged by force, from the merchant fervicc ; 
to which, being lefs hazardous, and com¬ 
monly more lucrative, a great part of them 
are defirous of returning. The officers, indeed, 
in the Tea and in the land fervice, are nearly 
in the fame fituation, depending entirely upon 
the crown for their profcffiondl advancement; 
and having no other employment from which 
they can expedt either dillindtion or emolu¬ 
ment. But the great body of the failors, in 
the pay of government, are fomevvhat in the 
condition of common mechanics; deriving 
fubfiftcnce from their labour and Ikill; and 
fecure, that whenever they ffiall be difmiffed 
from their prefent fervicc, their proficiency 
in a collateral branch v\ ill afford them a com¬ 
fortable livelihood. 

Though fea-faring people, by being pecu¬ 
liarly diftinguiflied from the reft of the com¬ 
munity, 
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munity, arc ufually animated with an uncom¬ 
mon degree of the efprit du corps, they are 
not fitted, either by their fituation or difpofi- 
tions, to ad as the tools of a court in fup- 
porting the encroachments of the prerogative. 
From their precarious way of life, expofing 
them to great and unexpeded viciflitudes; 
exempting them at fome times from all care 
for their own provifion, and at others pro¬ 
ducing fuch affluence as tempts tliem to ex¬ 
traordinary diffipation, they become thought- 
lefs about futurity, and little imprefled *by 
motives of intereft. Their difintcrefted cha- 
rader, joined to their want of refledion, and 
habitual contempt of danger, creates a fpirit of 
independence bordering upon licentioufnefs, 
from which they are with difficulty recalled to 
the obedience and fubmiflion confiflent with 
their duty. The fleets in the fervice of the 
crow'n are, befides, at too great a diltance, and 
their operations of too peculiar a nature, to ad- 
rhit -of their being employed occafionally in 
quelling infurredions at home, or in check¬ 
ing the efforts of the people to maintain their 
privileges. They are confined to a different 
dement. 


From 
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From thefe obfervatious it will not appear 
furprifing that the fate of the Englifli govern¬ 
ment was different from' that of moft of the 
other feudal governments upon the continent. 
At the period when the commons had im¬ 
bibed a higher fpirit of liberty, and acquired 
an increafe of power and influence from the 
increafing opulence and independence of the 
people, the fovereign was not provided with 
an army fuflicient to maintain his pretenfions. 
James the Firft, and Charles the Firft, ap¬ 
pear to have embiaccd the fame political prin¬ 
ciples with moft of tlic other princes of Eu¬ 
rope. They favv the abfolutc power of the 
crown cxercifcd in the neighbouring king¬ 
doms, and were not willing to be leit behind 
by their neighbours. But the fccure and 
peaceable ftate of their dominions aft’orded no 
plaufible pretence for the impofltion of fuch 
taxes as would have been requilite for keeping 
on foot a great body of mercenary troops; and 
parliament, alarmed at the unufual dcipands 
of money, upon the part of the crown, be¬ 
came proportionably circumfpedt in granting 
even the moft moderate fupplies. To accom- 
plifli their purpofc, thofe monarchs, in the 

extreme 
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extreme perplexity arifing from their circum- 
ftances, were induced to-pradife a variety of 
Ihifts, and to carry on a train of diflimulation 
very unbecoming their ftation ; but having no 
fufficient military force to fupport their claims, 
they were kid under the neceffity of making 
fuch conceffions, and of permitting the erec 
tion of fuch barriers againft oppreflion, as the 
awakened fufpicion and jealoufy of the nation 
thought indifpenfable for fecurihg the ancient 
conftitution, and reftraining the future abufes 
of the prerogative. 

The ocean with which Britain is encom- 
palTed, had thus, at two different periods, a 
powerful and happy influence upon the courfe 
of the Englifh government. During the high¬ 
est exultation of the feudal monarchy in mo¬ 
dern Europe, the fafety which England deri¬ 
ved from its infular fituation, and its remota 
connexion with the difputes and quarrels upon 
the continent, gave the fovereign, as was ob- 
fervejjl upon the early part of our Hiftory, few 
opportunities of afting ,as the general of the 
national forces; and, confequently, of acquir¬ 
ing the popularity and authority which refult 
from that eminent flation. As the great feu¬ 
dal 
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dal fupcrior in the kingdom, he became, there¬ 
fore, lefs abfolute than the fovcrcign in any of 
the great nations upon the continent. When, 
in a later age, the improvements of commerce 
and manufactures dried up the anciefit fourccs 
of the feudal dominion, and turned the courfc 
of authority into different channels, the fame 
line of feparation between Britain and the 
neighbouring countries withheld, from the fo- 
vereign of the former, that new fyftem of mi¬ 
litary arrangement which was then introduced 
into the latter, and which in them became the 
great inftrument of dcfpotifm. The feudal 
king of England faw no other path to greatnefs 
than by undermining the ariftocracy ; and was 
willing to barter the exaltation of the lower, 
for the depreffion of the higher clalfes. Her 
commercial fvoereign found that he was unable 
to fet bounds to thofc liberties, which his pre- 
deceffors had endeavoured to promote, and was 
thence induced, though with infinite reluftance, 
to compound the difputcs with his people, and 
to relinquish a part of his prerogative in or¬ 
der to retain the rest. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

tir WHAT MANNER THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 

« 

WAS AFFECTED BY THE STATE OF RE¬ 
LIGIOUS OPINIONS. 

I N thofc European countries which em¬ 
braced the dodrines of the reformation, 
religious difputes continued for fome time to 
agitate the minds of men; and the different 
feds which became prevalent, or obtained con- 
fideration, were allied with different parties in 
the ftate. The latter, in fuch cafes, derived a 
prodigious advantage from the former, being 
Supported by that zeal which religion is wont 
to infpire, and by that animofity which is of¬ 
ten the bitter fruit of religious contention. 

With thofe who endeavoured to pull down 
the fabric of fuperftition and ecclefiaftical ty¬ 
ranny, ereded in the dark ages, it was one of. 
the firft objeds to withdraw that exorbitant 
power which the Roman pontiff, as the head 
of the weftera church, had-found the means of 
ufurping. It required but little refledion to 

difcover 
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difcovcr the inconvenience and abfurdity of a 
foreign prince being per^nittcd to obtain the 
fuperintendence and government of religion, 
in a country whofe intcreft was not only dif¬ 
ferent, but frequently oppofitc to that of liis 
own dominions; that he fliould be allowed to 
interfere in the diftribution of jufticc, as well 
as in the difpofal of the moft lucrative olliccs; 
and that he fliould cxcrcifc thefe privileges 
without limitation or controul, and by virtue 
of an authority paramount and fuperior to tliat 
of the civil magiflratc. In England, the pri¬ 
vate controverfy in which Henry the Eighth 
w'as engaged with the court of Rome, led him 
to view this point in a ftrong light; and the 
delivery of himfclf and his kingdom from the 
dominion of the holy fee, together with the 
gratification of his avarice, by acquiring pof- 
leflion of the monaftic revenues, may be re¬ 
garded as the foie purpofe for which he pro- 
fecuted the reformation. So great was the au¬ 
thority poflefTed by this monarch) and fo much 
afraid was cither religious party of pufliing 
him to extremities, that the new fyftcm came, 
in a great meafure, to be modelled by his di- 
re<^i'on; and, upon this account, it retained a 
a greater 
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greater affinity to the ancient eftablifhment 
than could otherwife have been expeded. The 
papal fupremacy was not extinguiffied, but 
only transferred to the king; and in other rc- 
fpedts, the hierarchy fuffered no material va* 
nation^ 

This plan of churdh government, which 
Henry had laboured with all his might to esta* 
blifli, was far from being difagreeable to the 
temper of Elizabeth; and though not perfed- 
ly fuitable to the inclination of all that part of 
her fubjeds who favoured the reformation* 
yet, being patronifed by the fovereign, and 
having obtained the fandion of two preceding 
reigns, it was conlidercd as the fyftem moft 
likely to prevail over the ancient eftabliffiment, 
and was therefore admitted without oppofition 
by every denomination of proteftants. 

Two great religious parties, at this time, 
divided the whole nation ; the Proteftants and 
the Roman Catholics; the former, who, by 
undaunted refolution and fortitude, and with 
various fuccefs encountering fevere trials and 
bloody perfecutions, bad at length obtained a 
decided fuperiority. The latter, who, though 
defeated, were not brokei^i and who, though 

they 
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they had quitted the open field, were ftill 
powerful in number, connedions, and re- 
fources, and were only lying in wait for the 
firft favourable opportunity to retrieve their 
fortune. Thefe two parties were Jinimated 
by mutual hatred and refentments. The op- 
preflion to which the Protcflants had been fub- 
jeded, and the barbarities which at the inlti- 
gation of the church, they had fullered from 
the fecular arm, were ftill frelh in their me¬ 
mory j while they dreaded the machinations 
of a party, with whofe unrelenting difpofi- 
tions they were well acquainted, and whofe 
activity and power, feconded by the papal in- 
• flucncc and authority over a great part of Eu¬ 
rope, were lldl very formidable. 'I'hc Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, could not 
ealily forget the mortifying degradation which 
they had fuflfered; the complete overthrow of 
their faith and woilhip ; the lofs of their 
fplcndid and lucrative eihibliihment; the in- 
folence and contempt of heretics, irritated by 
former bad ufage ; and the hardlhips which 
they had rcafon to c.\pedl from advcriarics, 
now triumphant, and fupported by the civil 
magillrate. 
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After the acceflion of the houfe of Stuart, 
when the terror of popery began to fubfide, 
the fubordinate diftindlions among Proteftants 
were brought more into notice, and their 
chief differences of opinion gave rife to dif¬ 
ferent feds. According as the terms of the 
cftablifhed religion had been limited and cir- 
cumferibed by the influence of the crown, the 
fedaries became numerous and powerful. The 
tide of religious faith and worfhip, being 
turned from its natural courfe, and forced 
into an artificial channel, was the more likely 
to overflow its banks, and to find a paflage-in 
various coll teral ftreams and currents. 

The prelbyterians, who had gained the af- ’ 
cendancy in Scotland, were in England, about 
this period, the most numerous body of feda- 
ries. Their fyflem appears to have arifen 
from a natural progrefTion of the fame views 
and opinions by which the religious reforma¬ 
tion had been originally fuggefted. They 
propofed to corred the abufes of the Roman 
Catholic church, and to guard againft the un¬ 
due influence and domination of the clergy, by 
the abolition of ecclefiaflical dignities, by efta- 
blilhing a perfed pariy^'among churchmen, 

by 
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by rcftricting them to very moderate livings, 
and by rejcding that pomp and pageantry of 
worfltip which is manifeftly calculated to pro¬ 
mote fiiperrtition, and to create in the people a 
blind veneration for their fpiritual directors. 

While the prelbyterians difapproved of the 
ancient hierarchy, there arofe another great feet, 
who confidered ail ccclcfiafticalcftablifliments 
as incompatible with religious freedom. To 
this defeription of religionifts, the interference 
of government in favour of any one feet, by 
maintaining its clergy at the public expence, ap¬ 
peared a kind of perfecution of every other, and 
an encroachment upon therightsof private judg¬ 
ment. As every man employs and pays hisown 
phyfician or lawyer, it 'fecmed to them equally 
proper and expedient that every one fliould be 
left to choofe his own religious inftrudor, and 
to beftow upon him fuch a reward for his la¬ 
bour as might be fettled by an agreement be¬ 
tween them. In this manner the clergy, it was 
thought, inficadof acquiringan undue influence 
over the people, would become dependent upon 
them i and, like men in other profeflions, 
prompted to exertion by a regard to their own 
intereft, would con^only be fuccefsful in pro- 
tF 2 portion 
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portion to their abilities and good behaviour. 
The difierent modes of faith, as well as the 
forms of public worfliip, would thus be placed 
upon an equal and liberal footing; and the 
community at large beirig freed, in matters of 
religion, from the bias either of intereft or of 
authority, would be encouraged to follow the 
didates of reafon and confcience. The poli¬ 
tical advantages of fuch a regulation were fup- 
pofed to be not Icfs confpicuous. By the fim- 
plc expedient of leaving the people at liberty 
to condud their own religious concerns, the 
charge of levying taxes, or providing any per¬ 
manent fund for the fupport of the national re¬ 
ligion, together with the hardfhip of obliging 
any part of the inhabitants to pay for main¬ 
taining the clergy of a different communion ; 
not to mention the lofs that mull be fullained, 
in that cafe, if the eftabliflicd pallors arc de¬ 
ferred by their flock, arid remain an ulelcfs 
load upon the public; all thefe inconveniences 
would be entirely avoided. 

Such vas the general fyllem of tht indepen¬ 
dents j which, by a natural progrefs of rea- 
foning, feems to have grown up Irom that of 
the prclbyterians, as the latter was an obvious 

cxtenlion 
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extenfion of tlie dodrines embraced by thofe 
primitive reformers who continued the hierar¬ 
chy. The ChrilHan religion had been re¬ 
duced into a monopoly, under the authority 
of a governor, with extenfive territories and 
numerous forts commanded by regular offi¬ 
cers to defend the trade and prevent interlo¬ 
pers. For correcting the evils which had 
arifen from fuch an oppreffive eflablilhment, 
the firft remedy went no farther than to caffiier 
the governor, to difinifs a number of ufelefs 
and expenfive fervants, and to cut off a mul¬ 
titude of pernicious exclufive privileges. To 
demolilh the forts, to diffiand their opulent 
and powerful commanding olheers, and to 
ihip the corporation of its overgrown terri¬ 
torial polfcllions, appealed, upon further ex¬ 
perience and rcriedVion, an additional improve¬ 
ment. I'o dilTolve the company altogether, 
and to lay the trade entirely open, was at 
length fiiffsicfted as the moft effedual means 
for promoting laudable indullry, for dif- 
couraging unfair prafticcs, and for commu¬ 
nicating an equal benefit to a whole people. 

Thefe four religious parties, the Roman 
Catholic, the Church of England, the Pre%- 
Ky twian. 
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terian, the Independent, which comprehended 
nearly the whole nation, were led to embrace 
different political fyilems, and became allied 
to different parties in the State. The two firft, 
in a political view, exhibited charaders dia¬ 
metrically oppofite to thofe of the two laft; 
and though differing in fome refpeds from 
each other, their leading features were fimi- 
lar. 

The Roman catholic religion may be re¬ 
garded as a deep-laid fyftem of fuperftition, 
which took a firmer hold of the human mind 
than any other that has appeared in the world. 
It was founded upon a more complicated and 
national theology than the rude fyftems of a 
former period; and gave rife to a multiplicity 
of interefting opinions and tenets, which ex- 
ercifed and frequently perplexed the pious be¬ 
liever, fo as to lay him under the neceflity of 
reforting to the aid of a religious inftrudor for 
the regulation and diredion of his faith. It 
reprefented the Deity as an omnipotent, but 
an auftere and vindidivc being, capable of an¬ 
ger and refentment againft thofe whotians- 
grefs his laws, and intending this world, not 
for the present comfort and fatisfadion of his 

creatures, 
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creatures, but as a place of preparation for a 
future ftate of eternal happinefs or mifery. As 
all men muft be confeious of great wcaknefs 
and frailty, of not only deviating from the 
ftandard of perfedl virtue, but of being fre¬ 
quently ftained with numberlefs vices, and 
even atrocious crimes, which excites felf-con- 
demnation and remorfe, they could not fail, 
upon conceiving themfelves in the all-feeing 
eye of this impartial and feverc Judge, to be 
covered with lhamc and confufion, and over¬ 
whelmed with confternation and terror. Under 
the impreflion of thefe feelings, it was natural 
that they fliould endeavour to procure corifo- 
lation from the intercourfe of fome ghoflly 
father whom they fliould call upon to fuppli- 
cate the offended Deity in'their behalf, and 
whofe advice and direftion they fliould eager¬ 
ly folicit in attempting to atone for their tranf- 
greffions, by fubmitting to voluntary penances 
or mortifications, .and by every expreflion or 
demonftration of humility and abafement, of 
forrow and repentance. Thefe difpofitions 
and circumftanccs of the people had produced 
a clergy, opulent and powerful beyond exam¬ 
ple, who- had laboured to promote and regulate 
K- 4 that 
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that fuperftition which was the original foun¬ 
dation of their authority j and who, in their 
advancement to riches and dominion, had, 
like the officers of a regular army, fallen into 
a fubordination of power and rank. The 
dodtrines and the pradtical condudt inculcated 
by this clergy, were fuch as might contribute 
moft effedtually to their own aggrandizement. 
The people were taught to believe in myfteries 
which their paftors alone pretended to explain, 
to approach and worlhip the Supreme Being 
by fuperftitious rites and ceremonies, in which 
the clergy prefided, to difcover to their fpi- 
ritual inltrudtor all their fecret thoughts and 
adtions,and, upon fubmitting to the difcipline 
prefcribed by the church in fuch cafes, to re¬ 
ceive from him abfolution and pardon for their 
lins. In a word, the clergy were underftood 
to have in their pofleffion the keys of heaven j 
in confequencc of which, the treafures of the 
earth, and the hearts of mankind, were laid 
open to them. 

In the exercifc and extenfion of their power, 
they were fupported, not only by theircccleiiafti- 
cal leader, the Roman pontiff, but alfo by their 
temporal fovereign, who, though on fome oc« 

cafions 
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cafions he might quarrel with them for their 
encroachments upon his prerogative, had com¬ 
monly an intereft to promote their influence 
over the people; as they, on the other hand, 
from his having a great fliare in the difpofal 
of their livings, were induced to employ that 
influence in promoting and maintaining his 
authority. Thus, between the great power of 
the crown and that of the church, both of 
which were the offspring of ignorance and 
prejudice, there arofe a fort of family compaiSt, 
which being confolidated by length of time 
and by mutual habits, proved no lefs advan¬ 
tageous to either party than it was inimical to 
the intereft of the whole community. 

Of all the fyftems of religion eftabliflred at 
the time of the reformation, the church of 
England approached the neareft to that Roman 
catholick ftock upon which it was engrafted. 
It rejedted, indeed, many abfurd opinions 
adopted by the church of Rome, and, from 
the greater dilfufion of knowledge, it acquired 
a more limited influence over the minds of tlie 
people. But fo far as its authority extended, 
its charadler and tendency were the fame. 
Though its features were a little foftened, it 
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prefented the fame afped of fiiperflition, the 
fame pomp and parade of worfliip, the fame 
dignitaries inverted with jurifdidion and au¬ 
thority, the fame opulence and fplendour in 
the higher clergy, which tended to procure 
them confidcration and refped, the fame train 
of fubordination in the ranks and orders of 
churcJimcn, which united them in one com- 
padt body, and enabled them, dn promoting 
their common intcrert, to ad with unanimity 
and vigour, 

The conrtitution of the church of England 
had even a ftronger tendency than that of 
Rome to render its clergy devoted to the in- 
terert of the crown. They were more uni¬ 
formly dependent upon the fovcrcign; who, 
by the annihilation of the papal fupremacy, 
became, without a rival, the acknowledged 
head of the church, and obtained the entire 
difpofal of the higher ecclcfiartical dignities. 

The prefbyterian and independent fyflems 
were of a different fpirit and complexion. 
The adherents of the former, in correding 
the errors and abufes of the church of Rome, 
had acquired a degree of ardour and enthu- 
fiafm, which led them, in their ads of pub- 
4 lie 
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lie worftiip, to rejed with indignation all 
forms and ceremonious obfervances, and to 
confider their approaches to the Deity, by 
prayer and fupplication, as a mere fentimental 
intercourfe, calculated to demonftrate and 
improve thofe feelings of the heart which 
were due to their Creator. They regarded 
the fundions of a clergyman, therefore, as of 
no further importance than to preferve good 
order in the public exercife of religious wor- 
fliip, to infped the behaviour of the people 
under his care, and to inftrud them in the 
great duties of morality and religion. It was 
confiftent with this moderate and rational ef- 
timation of the clerical charader, that the cler¬ 
gy ftiould be moderately provided in livings, 
that they Ihould not be exalted one above 
another by any fcale of dignities or jurifdic- 
tion, and that their authority, upon the whole, 
Ihouid be inconliderablc. By their adivity, 
indeed, and by their attention to the duties of 
their profeffion, they were capable of gaining 
great influence and refped; but in order to 
do this, it was neceflary that they fliould re¬ 
commend thcmfelves to the people rather than 
cultivate the patronage of men in power. They 

could, 
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could, therefore, be of little fervice to the fo- 
vereign in fupporting his prerogative, and, of 
confcquence, had little to expedt from his fa¬ 
vour. On the contrary, as their intereft and 
habits connedled them with the populace, they 
entered with alacrity into the popular feelings 
and views, beheld with jealoufy and appre- 
henfion the lofty pretenfions of the crown, 
and founded throughout the kingdom the 
alarm of regal ufurpation. 

As the fyftem of the independents pro¬ 
ceeded a ftep further than that of the prefby- 
terians, by dcclar^g againft all cccleliaftical 
eftablilhments, and rendering the provifion of 
every religious inlfrudlor perfedly precarious, 
theirclergy becoming ftill more dependent upon 
their employers, were proportionably more 
interefted in courting popular favour, and in 
ftruggling for the extenfion of popular privi¬ 
leges. 

The prelbyterians, as they approved of a 
permanent clergy, appointed and paid by the 
public, and poiTelTed of a certain jurifdidion, 
fo, in their political fyftem, they had no aver- 
fton to a hereditary monarch, invefted with per¬ 
manent civil powers, and fuperintendingall the 

ordinary 
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ordinary branches of executive government. 
But the independents, who held that the ap¬ 
pointment of the clergy fhould be left to the 
diferetion of thofe who thought proper to em¬ 
ploy them, were led, in confiftency with this 
dodrine, to maintain that every civil officer, 
whether fupreme or fubordinate, Ihould like- 
wife be eleded by the community. The 
prelbytcrians, therefore, were the friends of li¬ 
mited monarchy. The independents preferred 
a democratical conftitution. The connedion, 
however, between thefe religious and civil 
plans of government, though fuflicicntly ob¬ 
vious, was not acknowledged, nor perhaps dif- 
covered all at once; but was gradually deve¬ 
loped and brought to light, during the courfe 
of the long conteft between the king and die 
commons. For fome time after the cftablilh- 
ment of the reformation, the Roman catholics 
continued to be the object of hatred and re- 
fentment to all denominations of proteffants; 
but their difpofition to fupport the prerogative 
did not efcape the two firll: princes of the houfe 
of Stuart, who fecrctly favoured their intereft, 
as much as they hated the preiby terians and in¬ 
dependents. Upon pretence of lenity to tender 
H 3 confciences, 
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confciences, thefe two princes afliimed the 
power of difpenfing with the penal ftatutes 
againft fion-tonformijls; but the real purpofe 
of thofe difpenfations was apparent to all, and 
the nation felt equal alarm and indignation 
from confidering thofe exertions of the prero¬ 
gative as no less dired and palpable violations 
of the conftitution, than they were decided 
marks of prediledion for a party, the appre- 
henfion of whofe return into power ftill conti¬ 
nued to fill the nation with terror. 

Of the two fucceeding monarchs, Charles 
the Second, it is now known, w'as a concealed, 
as his brother, James the Second, was an 
avowed and bigoted Roman Catholic. The 
conftant favour Ihewn by the four princes of 
the houfe of Stuart to the people of this per- 
fuafion, could not fail to procure for them re¬ 
turns of gratitude and aifedion, and to render 
them zealous defenders of the prerogative; as, 
on the other hand, the dillike which thofe 
princes invariably manifefted to the prefbyteri- 
ans and independents, contributed toilrengthen 
the political bias acquired by thofe diffenters, 
and to confirm the original principles by which 
they were attached to the popular caufe. 


But 
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But although the different religious parties 
in England were thus difpofed to embrace 
thofe oppofite political fyftcnis, their natural 
difpolitions, in this refpedt, were fometimes 
warped and counteracted by peculiar circum- 
ftances. For fome time after the acceffion of 
the houfe of Stuart, the terror of the reftora- 
tion of popery, which had been infpired into 
every defeription of proteftants, produced an 
extreme jcaloufy of the king, on account of 
his marked and uniform partiality to the Ro¬ 
man catholics; and united the church of Eng¬ 
land with the diflenters in oppofing the deflgns 
of the crown. This was vifible througli the 
whole reign of James the Firft, and a confi- 
derable part of the reign of Charles the Firft, 
during which the nation, exclufive of the Ro¬ 
man catholics, and a few interefled courtiers, 
aCted with wonderful unanimity in reftraining 
the encroachments of the prerogative. 

To form a proper notion of the effeCts arif- 
ing from this union, we muft conlider the Rate 
of religious differences in thofe times. How 
inconfiflent foever it may feem with the ge¬ 
nuine principles of religious reformation, the 
primitive' reformers, of every denomination, 

were 
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were no lefs deftitute than the Roman catho¬ 
lics, of that liberalityof fentiment which teaches 
men to indulge their neighbours in the fame 
freedom of opinion which they claim to them- 
fclves. They were, all of them, fo highly 
impregnated with a fpirit of bigotry and fana¬ 
tic! fm as to regard any remarkable deviation 
from their own tenets in the light of a damna¬ 
ble error, which ought, by every poffiblemeans, 
to be correded or fuppreffed } and for the at¬ 
tainment of this objedt, they were eafily ex¬ 
cited to brave every danger, and to fubmit to 
any inconvenience or hardihip. Their inter¬ 
ference, tlieicfore, was always formidable to 
the civil power, and became frequently the 
chief eaufe of revolutions in government. At 
afubfequent period, the harfhnefs and afperity 
attending the firft exuberant growth of religi¬ 
ous differences, have been gradually mellowed 
and foftened in their progrcl's to maturity j and 
the prejudices contracted in the dawn of philo- 
fophy, have been diflipated by the fuller light 
of fcience and literature, and bv that cool and 
difpaflionate inquiry which is the natural fruit 
of Icifure, tranquillity and affluence. It may, 
perhaps, beconfidered as the ftrongcll proof of 

thofe 
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^oseintelleftual improvements which man¬ 
kind have attained in the present age, that 
we have beheld the most astonishing politi¬ 
cal changes, to which religion has in nb 
respeft contributed, and which have been 
regarded by the ministers of tlie altar in 
no other light but that of pecuniary interest. 

In the latter part of the reign of Charles 
the First, the disputes between the king 
and the commons began to assume a diffe¬ 
rent aspe£l. The apprehensions which were 
so long entertained of the Romish religion, 
had then, in a good measure, subsided; 
and the public attention was engrossed by 
the arbitrary measures 0^ the crown, which 
produced a very general opinion, that cer¬ 
tain precautions were necessary for guard¬ 
ing against the future encroachments of 
the prerogative. Here the church of Eng¬ 
land appeared to follow her natural pro¬ 
pensity, and her clergy almost universally 
deserted the popular standard. The pres- 
byterians and the independents, on the 
other hand, stood forward as the support¬ 
ers of the national privileges; and while 
they became powerful auxiliaries to the 

VOL. iin t cause 
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cause of liberty, they derived a great ac¬ 
cession of strength artd reputation from tiie 
general tide of political opinions. 

Of those tvvo sedts, the presbyterians 
\vere, for some time, the most powerful, 
and by thdir exertions, in conformity to 
their views of government, many regula¬ 
tions, calculated for securing a limited mo¬ 
narchy, were successively introduced. But 
the progress of the contest, by holding 
the minds of men in continual agitation, 
contributed to push the people to greater 
extremities, both in religion and po¬ 
litics ; in religion, by overthrowing all 
religious establishments; and in politics, 
by the entire abolition of regal authority. 
Such was the aim of the independents, who 
at length became the ruling party, but 
who, falling under the direftion of an ex¬ 
traordinary genius, utterly devoid of all 
principle, were made, in his hands, an 
instrument for the destrudtion of the mo¬ 
narchy, for the purpose of introducing an 
odious species of despotism. Had Cromwell 
possessed less entcrprize and abilities, the 
crown would have bwri preserved: had his 

ambl- 
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ambition been better dire£ted, England, 
which under his authority assumed the 
name of a commonwealth, might have, i|i 
reality, obtained a popular government. 

The restoration of Charles the Second, 
gave rise to new religious combinations. 
The church of England, having now re¬ 
covered her former establishment, Oouki 
not fail to entertain a violent jealousy of 
those dissenters by whom her power had 
been overturned; and she was led, of 
course, to co-operate with the Roman ca¬ 
tholics, in promoting the arbitrary designs 
of the monarch. The cry of church and 
kingy and the alarm, that the church was in 
dangery were now sounded throughout the 
nation, and were employed on every criti¬ 
cal emergency, to discredit all endeavours 
for securing the rights of the people. 

The barefaced attempt of the infatuated 
James the Second, to re-establish the Ro¬ 
man catholic religion in England, tended 
once more to break down these arrange¬ 
ments, and to produce a concert, between 
the leading men in the church and the 
protestant dissenters, for the purpose of 
L 2 resisting 
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resisting the unconstitutional measures of 
the king. As this concert, however, had 
arisen from the immediate fear of popery, 
it remained no longer than while that fear 
was kept alive ; and accordingly the revo¬ 
lution in 1688 was hardly completed, be¬ 
fore these loyal ecclesiastics began to dis¬ 
claim the part they had a6ted, and return¬ 
ed with fresh ardour to their congenial doc¬ 
trines of passive obedience and non-resist¬ 
ance. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Progress of the Disputes between the King and 
Parliament, during the Reigns of James the 
First, and of Charles the First, 

THE long contest between the king and 
parliament, under the two first princes of 
the Stewart family, forms a very interesting 
part of the English history; and its origin 
and consequences deserve the most attentive 
examination. The object in dispute was 
no less than to determine and establish the 
political constitution of a great nation; and 
the agitation produced by so important a 
controversy could not fail to rouse the pas¬ 
sions of men, to call forth and display their 
most eminent charadlers, and to develope 
those combinations and occurrences which 
tended to facilitate or to obstnuSt the im¬ 
provement of civil society. We are not, 
however, to imagine that, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of this contest, the same 
line of conduct was invariably pursued by 
i. 3 either 
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either of the parties. They were sometimes 
aftuated by the feelings of the moment; 
changed their ground, according to the al¬ 
teration of times and circumstances; and 
varied their measures, according to the cha- 
raiter and views of those individuals by 
whom they were occasionally diredted. To 
distinguish the most remarkable of these 
variations, the whole period under consi¬ 
deration may be divided into three branches: 
the first extending from the accession of 
Jaiiiestothe meeting of the long parliament, 
as it is called, in the year 1640; the second, 
from the meeting of the long parliament 
to the commencement of the civil war; the 
third, from thence to the death of Charles 
the First, 


SEC- 
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SECTION I, 

THE REIGN OF JAMES THE FIRST ; AND THAT 
OF CHARLES THE FIRST, FROM HIS ACCES* 
SION TO THE MEETING OF THE LONG PAR¬ 
LIAMENT. 


The behaviour of James the First, after 
he obtained the crown of England, might 
seem surprising to those who remembered 
his former circumstances, and who beheld 
the sudden and remarkable change of his 
fortune. Born and brought up amid civil dis- 
sentions; surrounded by nobles, many of 
whom possessed a power little inferior to 
his own; exposed to numerous plots, by 
which his life was endangered, or which 
tended to lay a restraint upon his person, 
and under his name, to convey the exercise 
of government to his rebellious subjects; 
in such a situation he received his political 
education, and his early habits were formed. 
But no ^oner was he seated upon the £ng- 
L 4 lish 
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lish throne, than he began to hold a lan¬ 
guage, and to discover pretensions, that 
would have suited the most absolute mo¬ 
narch upon the face of the globe. There is, 
however, in reality, nothing uncommon 
or singular in this appearance. None are 
so likely to abuse their power as those who 
have recently obtained it; none so apt to 
be guilty of extravagant profusion, as those 
who have suddenly been raised from poverty 
to great riches; whether it be, that they 
are intoxicated by the novelty of their si¬ 
tuation j or, from a consciousness of their 
former inferiority, are jealous, lest they 
should not appear with sufficient dignity 
in their new station, 

Though, in his private deportment, 
James had no tindure of arrogance or su¬ 
perciliousness, he set no bounds to his au¬ 
thority as a king. He found that the aris¬ 
tocracy, by which he had been so much 
harassed in Scotland, was reduced in Eng¬ 
land from a state of rivalship to that of 
subordination and dependence; butheover- 
lopked the influence and rank which had at 
th? same time been acquired by the great 

body 
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body of the people. He saw that the sove¬ 
reigns in the principal European kingdoms, 
exercised an arbitrary and despotical power; 
and, without examining the means by which 
it had been acquired, or the circumstances 
by which it was maintained, he seems to 
have thought tliat, from the extent and 
opulence of his own dominions, he was 
entitled to follow their example. In pub¬ 
lic as well as in private, in his letters and 
speeches to parliament, and in his ordinary 
conversation, the divine, hereditary, in¬ 
defeasible right of kings to govern their 
subjedts without controul, was always a 
favourite topic. This was the fundamental 
principle of that kingcraft^ to which, as 
he frequently declared, he had served so 
long an apprenticeship, and which there¬ 
fore he pretended fully to understand. That 
his prerogative was absolute and unlimited; 
that the concurrence of parliament was not 
necessary in any of the adts of government; 
and that all the privileges of the people, 
were ma*e voluntary concessions made by 
his ancestors, which he might revoke at 
pleasure; these were propositions which 

he 
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he not only maintained, but which he 
would not suffer to be questioned. “ As 
“>no dispute,” said he, “ what God may 
“ do, is blasphemy; so it is sedition to 
** dispute what a king may do in the height 
“ of his power.” Even the judges, when 
called upon, in the execution of their duty, 
to decide between the king and the people, 
were prohibited from canvassing the rights 
of the crown; “ Deal not,” says his ma¬ 
jesty, “ in difficult questions, before you 
“ consult with the king and council, for 
“ fear of wounding die king through the 
“ sides of a private person. The absolute 
“ prerogative of the crown is no subject 
“ for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it law- 
fol to be disputed*.” . 

We may easily suppose, that the same 
principles and do6trines which were thus 
openly avowed by the sovereign, were pro¬ 
pagated at (XHirt, and embraced by all who 
yvished to procure the royal favour and pa¬ 
tronage. “ When Waller, the poet, was 
^ ymmg, be had the curiosity to go to 
f ^ court; and he .stood in the cirole and 
King luKsSsiWodci. 

“ saw 
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“ saw James dine; where, among other 
“ company, there sat at table t^vo bishops, 
** Neile and Andrews. The king proposed 
“ aloud this question, whether he might 
“ not take his subjefts’ money, when he 
“ needed it, without all this formality of 
“ parliament ? Neile replied. Got/ forbid 
you should not ; for you are the breath of 
“ our nostrils, Andrews declined answer- 
ing, and said he was not skilled in par- 
“ liamentary cases; but upon the king’s 
“ urging him, and saying he would admit 
“ of no evasion, the bishop replied plea- 
“ santly; why then I think your majesty 
“ may lawfully take my brother Neile’s 
“ money, for he offers it*.” 

That writers were easily found to incul¬ 
cate similar doctrines, cannot be doubted. 
In the books published by Cowel and Black¬ 
wood, it was roundly asserted, that from 
the Norman conquest, the English govern¬ 
ment had been an absolute monarchy ; that 
the king was not bound by the laws, or by 
his coronation oath; and that, independent 


* Home’s Hiitorf of Epgland. 
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of parliament, he possessed the power of 
legislation, and that of imposing taxes. 

Widely different from this was the idea 
of the constitution entertained by the house 
of commons. They considered it as a mixed 
form of government, in which the king 
was merely the chief executive officer, and 
in which the legislative power, together 
with that of taxation, was vested in par¬ 
liament. So far from admitting the king 
to be above the laws, or his being entitled 
to change the form of government at plea¬ 
sure, they looked upon him as only the 
guardian and protestor of the constitution; 
placed in that high station, not for his own 
benefit, but in order to promote the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of his people. They 
well knew, that at no period of the Eng¬ 
lish history was the sovereign ever pos¬ 
sessed of an unlimited authority; that, in 
the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon govern¬ 
ment, and under the princes of the Nor¬ 
man and Plantagcnet race, the chief power 
was in the hands of die nobility, or great 
proprietors of land;, and that, when the 
advancement of manufadhiresand of agri¬ 
culture, 
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culture, in the reigns of the Tudor princes, 
had contributed to dismember the estates, 
and to diminish the influence of the nobles, 
the same change of circumstances tended 
to advance the middling and lower classes 
of the people, and to bestow proportional 
weight and authority upon that branch of 
parliament composed of the national repre¬ 
sentatives. Between the decline of thetio- 
bility and the exaltation of the people, thete 
had indeed occurred an interval, during 
which the monarch had endeavoured to 
extend his prerogative; but his endeavours 
had met with constant opposition, and had 
proved ineffeftual for destroying the funda¬ 
mental privileges of parliament, or sub¬ 
verting, in any degree, the ancient fabric 
of the constitution. Nothing could betray 
more gross ignorance and misinformation, 
than to believe that the crown of England 
was fenjoyed by a divine, indefeasible, he¬ 
reditary right; for nothing is more certain.^ 
than that, had it been transmitted upon 
that principle, it never could have devolved 
upon thfchouse of Stewart; and thatthe lineal 
succession of the English royal family was 

frequently 
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frequently broken, in some cases by occa¬ 
sional usurpation, in others by the inter¬ 
position of the national council. By an 
aft of the legislature, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, it is declared to be high treason 
for any person to assert that parliament has 
no right to vary and settle the succession to 
the crown. 

Fortunately the talents of James were 
ill-suited to the task of subverting the 
ancient government. Whatever might be 
his abilities as a scholar, or his proficiency 
in the literature of the times, his understand¬ 
ing and discernment in the conduft of life 
were' greatly below mediocrity. Nature 
had formed him for a pedagogue, and in¬ 
tended he should wield no better instrument 
than a birch. Possessed with the lofty idea 
of absolute monarchy in church and state, 
he seems to have thought that, by mere 
<lint of argument, he could persuade the 
English nation to become slaves; and he 
provided no ultimate resources for carrying 
his design into execution. Mean and con¬ 
temptible in his amusements and pleasures, 
weak and childish in his afte6)dions, his 

behaviour. 
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behaviour, upon ordinary occasions, was 
not only unbecoming the dignity of St 
king, but inconsistent with common de¬ 
corum and propriety. Though obstinate 
and conceited, he was highly susceptible 
Tof flattery; and though not exempted from 
avarice, he was profuse in his expences, 
and extravagantly liberal to his favourites. 
These were commonly chosen from a re¬ 
gard to their beauty of person; and as they 
gained an entire ascendancy over him, 
their incapacity and profligacy, joined to 
his Own folly and arbitrary views, rendered 
his government equally odious and ridicu¬ 
lous. 

One of the chief sources of dispute, after 
the accession of James the First, was the 
■money required for supplying the exigen¬ 
cies of the sovereign. Many circumstances, 
independent of the bad economy of the 
prince, contributed to render this an objcft 
tSf^much greater magnitude than it had^ 
formerly been. The diflSculties in which 
•Elizabeth, from her peculiar situation, was 
involved, had obliged her to alienate a 
■|;reat proportion of the'ancient revenue of 

the 
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the crown. The increase, on the othef 
hand, of the ,quantity of the precious me¬ 
tals, since the discovery of America, had 
debased that part of the ancient crown re¬ 
venue which was payable in money; while 
the influx of national wealth, from the 
advancement of trade and manufactures, 
by increasing the expence of living to 
each individual, had also augmented 
charges attending the administration of 
government. The demands of the crown 
were thus daily increasing, at such a rate 
as to render its old patrimony more 
and more insignificant, and to give room 
for expecting that the chief part of thfc 
public revenue was for the future to be 
derived from the taxes imposed on the 
people. So new, and sq disagreeable a 
prospect, excited alarm and discontent 
throughout the nation. As the public sqp* 
plies granted in former periods were incon¬ 
siderable, and took place only in extraor> 
dinary cases, it was of little consequence 
how the money was bestowed; but now, 
when the ordinary funds of the crown were 
shrunk almost td nothing, and when die 

executive 
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executive power was, in a great measure, 
to be maintained by extraordinary contri¬ 
butions, creating a permanent burden upon 
the nation, it behoved the parliament, and 
in particular it was the duly of the lower 
house, entrusted with the guardianship of 
the people, to watch over the rising de< 
mands of the sovereign, and to be cautious 
of introducing such precedents of taxation 
as might be hurtful to the community. 

The religious divisions of the kingdom 
became another source of alarm and 
jealousy, and the occasion of many dis¬ 
putes between the king and parliament. 
The adherents of the Romish religion, Avho 
still were numerous and opulent, regarded 
the protestants, not only with the abhor¬ 
rence produced by the most violent oppo¬ 
sition of theological tenets, but with the 
rage and resentment of a losing party 
against those who had stript them of their 
ancient power, dignity, and emoluments. 
Of this the gunpowder conspiracy, formed 
by persons of some rank, and who had 
formerly borne respectable characters, af¬ 
fords a shocking, and a singular proof. 

VOL. III. M Had 
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Had the Roman catholics in England 
been merely a branch of the seftaries, de¬ 
pending upon their own efforts for pro¬ 
curing influence and popularity, it must be 
admitted, that from the spirit now diffused 
over the kingdom, the terrors of the growth 
of popery would have been entirely ground¬ 
less. But the influence and power of that 
party were, at this time, regarded in a dif¬ 
ferent light. The Roman catholics in 
England were zealously supported by those 
of the same persuasion in all the countries 
of Europe; and the restoration of popery 
in this kingdom was one of the great ob- 
jefts, not only of the Roman pontiff, but 
of all the princes who acknowledged his 
jurisdiftion. For this end, no pains nor 
expence had been spared. Seminaries for 
tlie education of the English youth in the 
principles of that religion were established 
in different parts of Europe; secret emis¬ 
saries were spread over England, and in¬ 
sinuated themselves among the religionists 
of every seft and description; and pecu¬ 
niary, as well as other advantages, were 
held out in order to make proselytes, or to 

confirm 
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confirm and encourage the friends of the 
party. In such a situation, it is not sur¬ 
prising that, from the remembrance of 
their former power, and the experience of 
their tyranny and virulence, they should 
have excited a national apprehension, and 
that it should have been deemed a salutary 
regulation to exclude them from offices of 
trust and consequence. 

The king, however, from causes which 
have already been explained, discovered 
a disposition to favour and indulge the 
Roman catholics, declaring, that if they 
would renounce their peculiar subjeftion 
to the authority of the Pope, they ought to 
be admitted to the same privileges with 
the members of the church of England; 
but he was far from holding the same libe¬ 
ral opinion with respect to the protestant 
dissenters, who, about this time, on ac¬ 
count of their pretensions to austerity of 
manners, came to be distinguished by the 
name of puritans *. 

These two articles, therefore, the obtain- 
Sce Rapio’s History of England. 

M I ing 
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ing supplies, and the enforcing the penal 
laws against the Roman catholics, were, 
during the reign of James the First, conti¬ 
nual subjedts of contention between the 
king and parliament. 

In calling his first parliament, an at¬ 
tempt was made by James to over-rule the 
cledlions of the. commons, which, had it 
proved successful, would have rendered that 
house entirely subservient to the will of the 
king. He issued a proclamation, declaring 
what particular descriptions of persons were 
incapable of being eledted, and denouncing 
severe penalties upon such as transgressed 
the rules which he had prescribed. Sir 
Francis Goodwin having been eledled mem¬ 
ber for the county of Buckingham, it was 
pretended that his eledtion was void ac¬ 
cording to that proclamation; and the 
question being brought before the court of 
chancery, his seat was vacated. The coun¬ 
ty, upon tliis, proceeded to choose another 
representative; but the commons paid no 
regard to that sentence, and declared Sir 
Francis the member duly eledted. They 
justly considered themselves as having the 

sole 
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sole right to determine the validity of the 
eledlions of their own members; a privi¬ 
lege essentially requisite to secure the inde¬ 
pendence of their house. Sensible of its 
importance, they resolutely maintained this 
constitutional point, and James, having 
urged them to a conference with the peers, 
and afterwards demanded in a peremptory 
tone that they would consult his judges, it 
was at last agreed, by a species of com¬ 
promise, that both competitors should be 
set aside, and a writ issued for a new elec¬ 
tion* *• . 

In 

* In a remonstrance to the king, the commons as¬ 
sert, “ That, until the reign of Henry the Fourth, all 
parliament writs were returnable into parliament; ancl 
“ that though chancery was diredted to receive returns, 
“ this was only to keep them for parliament, but not to 
“judge in them.” They conclude witli observing, 
“ that the inconvenience would be great, if the chancery ‘ 

*• might, upon suggestions or sheriffs returns, send writs for 
“ new eledions, and those not subjedl to examination in 
parliament. For so, when fit men were chosen by the 
counties and boroughs, the Lord Cliancellor, or the 
“ sheri^, might displace them, and send out new writ? 
*' until some were chosen to their liking ; a thing dan- 
“ gerous in precedent for the time to come. Howsoever,” 
{ay they, “ we rest securely from it at present, by the 
M3 “ now 
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In this parliament, which first met in the 
year 1604, and was continued through five 
different sessions to the year 1610, the sums 
demanded by the king were several times 
refused by the commons; who repeatedly, 
but in vain j petitioned the throne to execute 
the penal statutes against popish recusants, 
and endeavoured to procure a relaxation of 
• such as had been enafted against the pro- 
testant dissenters. As the monarch found 
so much difficulty in obtaining money from 
the national assembly, he employed other 
expedients for augmenting his revenue. 
The advancement of trade suggested the 
customs^ as a growing fund, the profits of 
which, without exciting much attention, 
and without any application to parliament, 
might be gradually enlarged. By his own 
authority, therefore, he ventured to alter 
the rate of those burdens, and to impose 
higher duties upon various branches o& 
merchandize than had been formerly ex- 
afted. The illegality of these exactions 
was indisputable; at the same time they 

now Lord Chancellor’s integrity.” Parliamentary 
History, vol. v. 


created - 
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created an apprehension the more universal, 
because, from the necessities of the crown, 
they were likely to be pushed to a far 
greater extent, and because they were plain¬ 
ly calculated to lay a foundation for claim¬ 
ing the general power of taxation as a 
branch of the prerogative. They gave 
rise, therefore, to violent debates in the 
house of commons, which, however, were 
cut short by a sudden dissolution of par¬ 
liament. 

There followed an interval of three years, 
in which the king endeavouped to supply 
his wants by the regal authority, and in 
which, among other contrivances for ob¬ 
taining money, loans and benevolences were 
indireftly extorted from the people. But 
these expedients having proved insufficient, 
James, by the advice of his ministers, who 
undertook to manage the ele£lions, was 
persuaded, in the year 1614, to make trial 
of a new parliament. The experiment was 
without success. In this house of com¬ 
mons there appeared such a spirit, as made 
it evident that no supplies could be obtained 
until the late abuses of the prerogative 
M 4 should 
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should be correfted. With these terras the 
king was not willing to comply; upon 
which account this parliament, after sitting 
a few weeks, and without having finished 
any business whatever, was, like the former, 
suddenly dissolved, with strong marks of 
his anger and resentment; and several 
members of the house of commons, who 
had been the most adlive in opposing the 
measures of the court, were committed to 
prison *. - 

James had now resolved, it should seem, 
to call no more meetings of parliament; 
and in this resolution he persisted about 
seven years. But the loss of the Palatinate, 
from which his son-in-law, the elector, 
the great supporter of the protestant inte¬ 
rest in Germany, was expelled, afforded 
him a plausible pretence for demanding 
parliamentary aid; and he again had re¬ 
course to that assembly in the year 1621. 
The measure proposed was highly popular 
throughout the nation; and parliament 
gave him two subsidies with the utmost 
alacrity; but finding, soon after, that the 

* Wilson.—Hume. 

money 
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money was diverted to other purposes, and 
most inefFeftually and foolishly squandered 
away, they refused to give any more. The 
commons, in the mean time, proceeded, as 
formerly, to an examination of grievances; 
among which the favour shewn to the Ro¬ 
man catholics was the principal. The 
terrors of the nation on this head had been 
increased by two circumstances. 

The first was the avowed intention of 
James to marry his son, the prince of 
Wales, to the Infanta of Spain; a measure 
which gave rise to universal apprehensions 
that it would be produftive of dangerous 
concessions in favour of the Romish reli¬ 
gion. The other was the apparent back¬ 
wardness of the king to make any vigorous 
exertion for the recovery of the Palatinate, 
w'hich was considered by the nation as the 
common cause of protestants. Upon these 
topics the house of commons took the li¬ 
berty of presenting to the king a petition 
and remonstrance, which he regarded as 
an insult to the royal dignity. Enraged at 
their presumption, he commanded them 
not to interfere in these mysteries of go¬ 
vernment ; 
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verrment; threatened them with punish¬ 
ment in case of disobedience, and reminded 
them that all their privileges were derived 
from the mere grace and permission of him 
and his ancestors. The commons were 
neither intimidated by those threats, nor 
disposed to acquiesce in such arrogant pre¬ 
tensions. They protested, “ that the li- 
“ berties, franchises, privileges, and juris- 
“ diftions of parliament are the ancient 
“ and undoubted birth-right and inherit- 
“ ance of the subjects.of England; and 
**■ that the defence of the realm, and of 
“ the Church of England, the maintenance 
and making of laws, and the redress of 
“ mischiefs and grievances, which daily 
“ happen within this realm, are proper 
“ subjedts and matter of debate in parlia- 
“ ment*.” With this protestation the 
king was so incensed, that, at a meeting 
of the privy council, he tore it, with his 
own hands, from the journals of the com¬ 
mons ; and having soon after dissolved the 
parliament, he threw into prison several 
members of the lower, and some also of the 

* Parliamenury History. 

upper 
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upper house. Among the former, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, and Sir Robert Philips, were 
committed to the Tower; Mr.Selden, Mr. 
Pym, and Mr. Mallory, to other prisons. 
Some, as a lighter punishment, Averc sent 
out of the kingdom, upon pretence of exe¬ 
cuting public business, which employments 
they were not permitted to refuse*. 

In the fourth and last parliament of 
James, which was called in the year 1623, 
there occurred no dispute with the crown. 
The treaty with Spain, to which neither 
the influence of the national assembly, nor 
the voice of the people, could produce the 
least interruption, was at length broken off 
by the caprice of his favourite, Bucking¬ 
ham ; and as this occasioned a Avar with 
which the nation was highly satisfied until 
the real ground of the quarrel was disco¬ 
vered, the king found no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing the necessary supplies. 

Besides the two leading articles above- 
mentioned, there were other subjedls of im¬ 
portance which attra£led the notice of par- 
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liament, and became the ground of con¬ 
troversy. 

The king, as the superior of trading 
towns, and the patron of their commerce 
and inanufafturcs, had early assumed the 
power of creating royal boroughs, and of 
ereiting, in each of those communities, in¬ 
ferior corporations of particular trades. By 
an easy transition, he had thence been kd 
to grant, in particular branches of trade, 
exclusive privileges to individuals, or to 
trading companies. '1 hese monopolies, in 
the infancy of trade, had been accounted 
necessary, or at least beneficial, for carry¬ 
ing on extensive and hazardous undertak¬ 
ings ; but, in proportion to the advance¬ 
ment of commerce, such ex'traordinary en¬ 
couragements, from the increase of mer¬ 
cantile capitals, became less needful; at the 
same time that they were found more in¬ 
convenient, by narrowing the field of free 
competition among traders. The king was, 
besides, under the temptation of abusing 
his power of granting these monopolies, by 
bestowing them for money, or obtaining a 
share in the profit of the trade which they 

were 
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were intended to encourage. Complaints 
of such abuses had been made in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth ; they became still more 
frequent in that of James, when the wants 
of the crown had left no expedient un- 
attempted for procuring money; but at 
length, by the vigorous interposition of 
parliament, the sovereign was prevailed 
upon to limit the disposal of those grants, 
and several important regulations upon this 
point were introduced*. 

From the manner in which the legislative 
business was condu6lcd, a bill, being ori¬ 
ginally conceived in the form of a petition 
to the king, required the approbation of 
parliament before it could be presented to 
his majesty for the royal assent. Hence it 
became unusual, and was at length re¬ 
garded as irregular, that the king should 
take notice of any bill, while it was de¬ 
pending before either house. At what time 
the uniformity of pra6lice, in this respeft, 
may be considered as having established an 
invariable rule in the constitution, it is 

♦ Parliamentary History, vol. v. and vi. 

difficult 
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difficult to determine; though it is clear 
that queen Elizabeth did not conceive her¬ 
self to be precluded from stopping bills in 
parliament at any stage of their progress. 
In the year 1607, James objefted to a peti¬ 
tion laid before parliament concerning po¬ 
pish recusants; and it was insisted that the 
petition should not be read: to which it was 
answered, “ that this would be a great 
“ wound to the gravity and liberty of the 
“ house.” The speaker replied, “ that 
“ there may be many precedents in the 
“ late queen’s time, where she restrained 
“ the house from meddling in petitions of 
“ divers kinds.” Upon this a committee 
was appointed, “ to search and consider of 
“ such precedents, as well of ancient as 
of later times, which do concern any 
“ messages from the sovereign magistrate, 
** king or queen of this realm, during the 
“ time of parliament, touching petitions 
“ offered to the house of commons.” Two 
days thereafter, the petition, by the king’s 
consent, was read; and the following de¬ 
claration appears on the record: “ that his 
majesty hath no meaning to infringe our 

■ “ pr iv i- 
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** privileges by any message ; but that his de- 
“ sire is, we should enjoy them with all free- 
“ dom*." It should seem that hence¬ 
forward no monarch of England has ven¬ 
tured to dispute this privilege of parlia¬ 
ment. 

During the whole reign of James, the 
behaviour of the commons was calm, steady, 
and judicious, and docs great honour to the 
integrity and abilities of those eminent pa¬ 
triots by whom the determinations of that 
assembly were chiefly direfted. Their ap¬ 
prehensions concerning the prevalence of 
popery were, perhaps, greater than there 
was any good reason to entertain; but this 
proceeded from the prejudice of the times; 
and to judge fairly of the spirit with which, 
in this particular, the members of parlia¬ 
ment were animated, we must make allow¬ 
ance for the age and country in which they 
lived, and for the occurrences which were 
still fresh in their memory. Though placed 
in circumstances that were new and criti- 

• See the' jonrnak of tlie house of commons, on the 
16th and i8th of June, 1607. 

cal, 
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cal, though heated by a contest in which 
their dearest rights were at stake, and 
doubtless alarmed by the danger to which, 
from their perseverance in their duty, they 
were exposed, they seem to have kept at an 
equal distance from invading the preroga¬ 
tives of the crown, and betraying the liber¬ 
ties of the people. They defended the an¬ 
cient government with vigour; but they 
afted merely upon the defensive; and it 
will be difTicult to shew that they advanced 
any one claim which was either illegal or 
unreasonable. The conduft of James, on 
the other hand, was an uniform system of 
tyranny, prosecuted according to the scale 
of his talents. In particular, his levying 
money without consent of parliament, his 
dispensing with the laws against popish 
recusants, and his imprisoning and punish¬ 
ing the members of parliament for declar¬ 
ing their opinions in the house, were mani¬ 
fest and atrocious violations of the consti¬ 
tution. 

This last exertion of arbitrary power 
some authors have endeavoured to excuse, 
or palliate, by alleging that it was con¬ 
formable 
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formable to the praftice of queen Eliza¬ 
beth. But the apology, such as it is, must 
be received with some limitations in point 
of fa£l; though in both cases the measure 
was arbitrary and violent, the grounds upon 
which it was adopted, by James and by 
Elizabeth, were widely different. Eliza¬ 
beth imprisoned the members of the house 
of commons, because they proposed to 
abridge those powers which the crown in¬ 
disputably possessed. If the crown was at 
liberty to interpose a negative upoh bills 
before they had finished their progress in 
either house of parliament (and perhaps, 
in the days of Elizabeth, the contrary had 
not become an established rule;.the be¬ 
haviour of those members who, after the 
interposition of such negative, endeavoured 
to revive the debate, and to push on the 
business, might be considered as irregular, 
and as an invasion of the prerogative. The 
ultimate aim of Elizabeth was to prevent 
innovation, and to maintain the form of 
government transmitted by her ancestors* 
though the measures employed for that 
purpose could not be defended. But the 
VOL. III. N imprison- 
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imprisonment of the members by James, 
was in support of a fixed resolution to over¬ 
turn the constitution. This violent step 
was taken in the year 1614, because the 
commons refused to grant the supply which 
he demanded; and in the year 1621, be¬ 
cause they had asserted that their privileges' 
were their birth-right, and had remonstrated 
against the dispensing power exercised by 
the crown in favour of popish recusantSr 
As tliey had an undoubted right to a6l in 
that manner, the king, when he punished 
them upon that account, cannot be regarded 
as defending his prerogative; his object was 
to deprive the commons of their most im¬ 
portant privileges, and to convert the mixed 
government of England into a pure despo¬ 
tism. 

The first fifteen years of the reign of 
Charles presented nearly the same view of 
political parties w^hich had occurred in the 
reign of his father, and particularly the 
same objefts of contention between the 
house of commons and the sovereign, 
Charles had thoroughly imbibed his father*^ 
arbitrary principles; at the same time that, 

by 
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by greater steadiness and capacity, and by 
the superior gravity and decorum of his 
deportment, he was better qualified to 
efFedt his purposes. During the contro¬ 
versy in the former reign, both parties had 
become gradually more keen and deter¬ 
mined ; and, from greater experience, 
their measures had been rendered more svs- 
tematic. They looked farther beyond the 
points in agitation, and were less adtuated 
by their immediate feelings and passions, 
than by the consideration of distant con¬ 
sequences. In the original state of the 
controversy it appears that parliament, in 
demanding a rigorous execution of the laws 
against popish recusants, had been stimu¬ 
lated by the general apprehension concern¬ 
ing the growth of popery; and that the 
reludance expressed by the king to comply 
with these demands, had proceeded from 
his belief of that religion being favourable 
to the exaltation of the crown, together 
with the views he had formed of marrying 
his son, the prince of Wales, to a Roman 
catholia princess. But in the reign of 
Charles, the parliament complained of 
N2 abuses 
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abuses committed by the crown, not so 
much from their own magnitude, as be¬ 
cause they seemed parts of a regular sys¬ 
tem, and might afterwards become prece¬ 
dents of desp'otical power; and the king 
refused to reform these abuses, chiefly be¬ 
cause he was unwilling to admit, that the 
redress of grievances might be extorted by 
parliament as the condition of granting 
supplies. 

Money was wanted by Charles to carry 
on the war with Sppih ; and as this war 
had been a popular measure, and un¬ 
dertaken with consent of parliament, the 
king flattered himself that a liberal supply 
would readily be obtained. But several 
circumstances concurred to change, in this 
respeft, the sentiments of the people, and 
to render them now averse from an under¬ 
taking which they had formerly embraced 
with general satisfaftion. The rupture 
with Spain was at first beheld in England 
with universal joy and exultation, because 
it prevented the heir of the crown from 
marrying a Roman catholic princess; and 
because it produced an expedlation that the 

king 
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king would be induced to join the pro- 
testant league in Germany. But the mar¬ 
riage of Charles to a daughter of the house 
of Bourbon, which happened soon after, 
demonstrated that, though James had 
varied his measures, his object was in¬ 
variably the same; and that no regard to 
the religious apprehensions of his pf^ple, 
or to the preservation of public tran¬ 
quillity, could divert him from his pur¬ 
pose of uniting the prince of Wales with a 
Roman catholic consojj^. 

The marriage treaty with France con¬ 
tained even higher concessions to the Eng¬ 
lish Roman catholics than had been pro¬ 
posed in the former stipulations with Spain. 
In particular, it provided that the children 
should be under the care and direction of 
their mother, and consequently might be 
educated in the Popish religion till the age 
of thirteen; though by the projefted Spa¬ 
nish treaty, that maternal direftion was 
limited to the age of ten. Whatever dan¬ 
gers, therefore, had been foreseen from 
the marriage with the infanta, these were 
Nj increased 
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increased rather than diminished by the 
French alliance. 

The blunders, too, which had been com¬ 
mitted, the ignorance and incapacity dis¬ 
played in the management of the war, con¬ 
tributed to cool the ardour of the people, 
and to disgust them with a measure which, 
unde^|j,such diredtors, had so little the ap¬ 
pearance of producing any good effect. 
They had even the mortification to ob¬ 
serve, that one of the first fruits of the 
treaty with France^ was, the lending the 
ships of England to the French monarch, 
for the purpose of reducing his protestant 
subjedls*; and that the English forces were 
thus employed in ruining that very cause 
which parliament, in advising the war, had 
intended to support. 

The secret traiisadlions which had oc-. 
casioned the rupture with Spain, and 
which had now transpired, could not fail 
to co-operate with the foregoing circum¬ 
stances, and to become a separate ground 
of dissatisfadlion and distrust. The war 

* Rushworth, i. 174. 

with 
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with Spain was undertaken upon pretence 
of the insincerity and double-dealing of 
that court with relation to the marriage- 
treaty ; and parliament had consented to 
this war in consequence of the strong and 
solemn representation to that purpose, 
given by Charles and the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. But the real ground of tl^^ dis¬ 
pute was a private quarrel between that 
favourite and the count Olivarez, the 
Spanish minister; and the account which 
had been laid before parliament was 
an artful system of falsehood, calculated 
at once to take advantage of the national 
aversion from the Spanish alliance, and to 
rouse the public indignation and resentment 
for the unworthy treatment which their 
prince was understood to have suffered. 

In a matter of this kind, however, the 
truth could not long be concealed. The 
arrogant and supercilious behaviour of 
Buckingham - while in Spain, and the 
menaces which he had been vain enough 
to throw out against the Spanish minister, 
were not unknown to Bristol, the English 
ambassador, and to many other persons 
jj 4 who 
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who had an interest that the people of 
England should be undeceived. It appears 
from lord Clarendon, that king James 
knew the real, state of the fa 61 t, at the very 
time when his son and the duke were im¬ 
posing their fiditious narrative upon par¬ 
liament *; and in the first year of the reign 
of Charles, we find hints thrown out in 
the house of commons, that Buckingham 
had broken the Spanish match from spleen and 
malice to the count Olivarez'^. 

It must have been highly mortifying to 
an English parliament, to find that they 
were made the dupes of a profligate mi¬ 
nister, and had involved the nation in a 
war to gratify his vanity and resentment. 
They could, at the same time, have but 
little confidence in their present sovereign, 
who was implicitly governed by that mi¬ 
nion, and who had shewn himself so un¬ 
principled as to sacrifice his own honour to 
the wicked designs of his favourite. 

Some authors have alleged as an apology 

• History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 22. 

t Rushworth’s Collections.—Whitclock’s Memorials. 

for 
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for Charles, that he himself might be de«. 
ceived, and that he might really believe the 
story told by his minister. But this it seems 
hardly possible to conceive. That prince 
must be supposed a perfect changling, not 
to have discovered the particulars of a quar¬ 
rel which was known to the whole court of 
Spain, which by his peculiar situation he 
had so many opportunities of observing, 
and which Buckingham, under the im¬ 
mediate imjiiwsions of resentment, had 
been pains cither to cover or dis¬ 
guise/ 

these particular circumstances, it is 
not surprising that, upon the first meeting 
parliament, in the reign of Charles, that 
assembly, though strongly urged to support 
a war undertaken by its own recommenda¬ 
tion, should testify no great zeal in prose¬ 
cuting the views of the monarch. After 
the house of commons had granted two 
subsidies, which Charles regarded as very 
inadequate|o his necessities, they proceeded 
to examine tlie mismanagement of the re¬ 
venue, apd the unseasonable indulgence and 

favour 
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favour shewn by the crown to popish re¬ 
cusants*. 

The principal transactions in the two 
first parliaments of Charles, present nearly 
the same general aspeCt of the controversy 
between the crown and the people, which 
had occurred in the reign of his father ; 
the king eagerly demanding supplies; 
threatening that, unless his demands are 
complied with, he must have recourse' to 
other methods of procuring money; and 
declaring that, as the existence of parlia¬ 
ments depends entirely upon his will, they 
must expeCl, according to their behaviour, 
either to be continued or laid aside. Par¬ 
liament,* on the other hand, with inflexible 
resolution, insisting upon the previous re¬ 
dress of grievances; its members impri¬ 
soned, and called to account for their be¬ 
haviour in that assembly; repeated disso¬ 
lutions of parliament for its perseverance in 
refusing to grant the sums demanded; and 
each dissolution followed by die arbitrary 

* See Parliamentary History—Rushwortb’s Collec¬ 
tions—Whitciock’s Memorials. 
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exa6lion of loans and benevolences, and by 
such other expedients as the crown could 
put in praftice for procuring money *. 

The third parliament in this reign was 
called on account of the extraordinary ex- 
pences and difficulties in which the king 
was involved by the war with France; a 
war occasioned partly by a misunderstand¬ 
ing between Charles and his queen, w hich 
had produced the dismission of all her 
French servants, and partly by the levity, 
the insolence, and the precipitate rashness 
of Buckingham f. The accumulation of 
abuses, in every department of regal autho¬ 
rity, now filled the kingdom wdth indig¬ 
nation. To the same spirit wffiich had 
animated the two preceding houses of com¬ 
mons, the members of this parliament 
joined an experience of the measures which 
the king had hitherto pursued; and as, 
from these, they could not fail to discern 
his deliberate purpose to establish an unli¬ 
mited power in the crown, so tliey were 
determined, with firmness and unanimity, 

* See Parliamentary Hiitory—Rushworth’s Collec¬ 
tions-—Whitelock’s Memorials, t Whitelock—Humei 

to 
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to stand forward in defence of tlieir privi¬ 
leges. .Through the whole of their pro¬ 
ceedings we may observe a regular system, 
planned with consummate wisdom, and 
executed with equal steadiness and modera¬ 
tion. No menaces could shake them ; no 
artifice could deceive their vigilance; no 
provocation could ruffle their temper, or 
make them forget either the dignity of their 
station, or the decency of expression which 
became sub jedts in address! ng their sovereign. 

The language held by the king, at the 
opening of this assembly, was lofty and 
imperious. He informed them, in diredt 
terms, that “ unless they did their duty in 
“ contributing what the state required, he 
“ would be obliged to use the other means 
“ which God had put into his hands. He 
“ desired they ^ould not construe this 
“ into a threatening, as he scorned to 
“ threaten any but his equals. He promised, 
“ at the same time, to forgive what was 
“ past, if they would leave their ^ former 
“ distradlions, and follow the counsel 
“ which he had them*.” 

* Pailiamentary History, v. vii. 

The 
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The commons entered immediately upon 
the consideration of grievances. These had 
become so numerous, and had acquired 
such magnitude, that, for procuring re- 
dress in the most elFeclual manner, it was 
thought proper to collect them in one 
view, and to bring them under the consi¬ 
deration of the legislature. This was done 
by the famous petitm of right, which, in 
the form of a bill, was laid before parlia¬ 
ment, and after a full discussion, having 
passed through both houses, and obtained 
the royal assent, became a declaratory 
statute, ascertaining, in some of the most 
essential points, tl^e acknowledged limita¬ 
tions of the prerogative, and the indis¬ 
putable rights of the people. 

This petition began with stating the 
ancient and most fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, from the great charter down¬ 
wards, by which it is provided, that no 
tallage, aid, or other charge, shall be 
levied by the king, without consent of par¬ 
liament ; that no money shall be extorted 
from the.subject, by |py of loan or bene¬ 
volence ; 
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volence; and that no person shall be im¬ 
prisoned, without being brought to answer* 
by due process of law, or be deprived of 
his freehold, or otherwise suffer in his per¬ 
son or goods, but by the judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land. It after¬ 
wards enumerated the many gross viola¬ 
tions of these privileges upon the part of 
the crown, by compelling the subjects to 
lend, or to contribute money to the king ; 
by imprisoning individuals without any 
cause being specified, and by detaining 
them in prison without any charge be¬ 
ing made, to which they might answer 
according to law; by sq^uartering soldiers 
Upon the inhabitants, against the laws 
and Customs of the realm; and by ap¬ 
pointing commissioners to proceed in the 
trial of crimes according to the summary 
course of martial la'w. And lastly, it hum¬ 
bly prayed the king’s most excellent ma¬ 
jesty, that, for the future, all these abuses 
might be removed and prevented. 

From the time when this petition w'fts 
understood to be in|j||gitation, Charles em- 
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ployed every artifice that could be devised 
for defeating its purpose. He procured 
numerous conferences between the two 
houses of parliament, and proposed many 
different schemes of accommodation. He 
acknowledged the faults of his administra¬ 
tion, and promised of his own accord to 
remove all grounds of complaint. He re¬ 
presented the absurdity of making a new 
law to confirm an old oneand he pre¬ 
vailed upon the house of lords to move the 
addition of a clause, that by this deed the 
sovereign power of the king should be left 
unimpaired. But this ambiguous limitation 
was rejefted by the. commons. 

When the petition had passed the house 
of lords, and was presented to the king for 
his concurrence, his presence of mind 
seemed entirely to forsake him, and in¬ 
stead of the simple expression used on such 
occasions, he returned an evasive answer, 
importing merely his will that the statutes 
of the realm should be put in due execution. 
So unprecedented a mode of speech, in 
that critical junftur^was more likely to 
create fresh jealousy man to afford satis¬ 
faction ; 
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faftibn; and he found it necessary, sooil 
after, though with a bad grace, to give the 
royal assent in common form*. 

It is remarkable, however, that to all 
the copies of this deed which, by the king’s 
order, were- dispersed over the kingdom, 
the first answer, and not the second, was 
annexfedf. To such pitiful shifts was thk 
monarch reduced, and so strongly did he 
evince his relu6lance to acquiesce in this 
important transaftion. When he could no 
longer evade, he endeavoured to conceal 
and to deceive. 

The legislature, by declaring the essen¬ 
tial parts of the constitution, precluded, 
in appearance, all future disputes upon that 
subject. A bill for five subsidies was now 
passed through both houses of parliament, 
and- carried into efFeft. So large a supply 
had, in the beginning of the session, been 
held out to the king as the reward of his 
consenting to the petition of right. The com¬ 
mons, however, were not diverted by their 
late success, from the further consideration 


* Hume. t Pailiamen^ry Hist. vol. viti. anno 1628. 

h 

of 
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of such grievances and abuses of admini¬ 
stration as appeared still to require animad¬ 
version and redress: the dissipation of the 
revenue, the frequent dissolution of parlia¬ 
ments, the sale of indulgences to popisli 
recusants, and the unlimited influence and 
power of the duke of Buckingham, to 
whom the public disgrace and mismanage¬ 
ment w'ere chiefly imputed, became suc¬ 
cessively the objeds of complaint and cen¬ 
sure. 

During a period when pradical dcsj>o- 
tism continued to be the avowed* objed of 
the king, it is not surprising that a multi¬ 
tude of speculative reaspners were found 
willing to second his pretensions, and that 
the labours of the press, for that purpose, 
were openly employed and encouraged. 
Wherever men of letters form a numerous 
class, their ambition, the narrowness of 
their funds compared with their ideas of 
elegance, and their capacity of exercising 
many offices in the gift of the crown, are 
likely to produce a powerful body of mer¬ 
cenary writers, ready to enlist* under die 
bahner of prerogative, and possessed of 

VOL. III. o Inge- 
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ingenuity to palliate, even to their own 
minds, the mean prostitution of their ta¬ 
lents. Among these literary, or rather po¬ 
litical auxiliaries, the first rank seems due 
to the clergy, on account of that peculiar 
zeal and good discipline which their pro¬ 
fessional education and circumstances are 
wont to create. Two ecclesiastics, Sib- 
thorpe and Manwaring, distinguished them¬ 
selves by the preaching and publication of 
sermons, in which they inculcated dodlrines 
entirely subversive of civil liberty; main¬ 
taining that the king is not bound to ob¬ 
serve the laws; that the authority of par¬ 
liament is not requisite in raising subsidies; 
that tlie sovereign has a right to demand 
loans and contributions at pleasure; that 
those who refuse payment of the taxes im¬ 
posed by him, incur eternal damnation; 
in fine, that an implicit and unlimited 
obedience to his will is an indispensable re¬ 
ligious duty. Archbishop Abbot, whose 
political principles happened, it seems, not 
to coincide with those of the court, refused 
a license to Sibthorpe’s publication; for 
which he was suspended from the exercise of 

, his 
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his ecclesiastical functions, and confined to 
one of his country seats. Manwaring’s 
sermon, upon inquiry, was found to have 
been printed by the special command of 
the king. The author was impeached by 
the commons, and condemned by the 
lords to a high fine. But he soon after 
received a pardon from the king, and 
afterwards was made a bishop. 

Charles having felt the want of a stand¬ 
ing army to enforce his measures, his at¬ 
tention had been directed to the methods 
of removing that inconvenience. Part of 
the troops employed in the war abroad had 
now returned home, and were kept in pay, 
for the purpose of rendering his cxadlions 
effectual. He had also remitted money to 
levy a thousand German horse, and had 
transported those foreign troops into Eng¬ 
land. This body was doubtless too small 
to perform any great service; but the 
precedent of introducing foreign mer¬ 
cenaries being once established, their 
number might easily be increased. Such 
a measure could not fail to alarm the 
n 2 nation. 
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nation, and to call for the interposition of 
parliament. 

After the petition of right had passed into 
a law, there was ground to expe6l that all 
disputes concerning the extent of the pre¬ 
rogative would, at least for some time, be 
completely removed. But a misunder¬ 
standing, with respeft to the meaning of 
thdt declaratory statute, soon involved the 
king and the commons in fresh contention, 
and threatened to frustrat# all the former 
labour for composing their differences. 

Tonnage and poundage were duties on the 
importation and exportation of commo¬ 
dities, derived in early times from the pro- 
teftlon and assistance which the merchant 
received from the public, and which, from 
the nature of his trade, was of the utmost 
advantage, if not indispensably necessary 
to him. When the amount of these duties 
became so considerable as to appear worthy 
of notice, they fell, of course, under the 
diredion of parliament, and, like all other 
taxes, were imposed and regulated by that 
assembly. The grant was renewed from 
time to time, sometimes for a shorter, and 


some- 
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sometimes for a longer period; and as the 
burden fell, at least in the first instance, 
upon mercantile and sea-faring people, it 
was generally allotted for the purpose of 
guarding the seas, or of carrying on a 
foreign war. Towards the end of the 
Plantagcnate race, a custom was intro¬ 
duced of granting these duties during the 
king’s life; and under the princes of the 
Tudor family thd same custom was con¬ 
tinued. Noneiof those princes, however, 
appear to have imagined that they had a 
right to levy this tax by virtue of their 
prerogative. The authority of parliament 
had always been esteemed necessary to the 
imposition of this, as well as of all other 
branches of taxation; and upon obtaining 
a grant for tonnage and poundage^ the form 
of words used by the sovereign was the 
same as in all other subsidies: The king 
heartily thanketh the subjeiis for their good 
wills. 

It is true, that in the beginning of several 
reigns, the crown officers were accustomed 
to levy tonnage and poundage before the 
first meeting of parliament, or before it 

03 was 
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was convenient for that assembly to take 
the matter under their consideration. This 
irregularity, in that rude age, was over¬ 
looked, more especially as no claim of 
right in the king had ever been founded 
upon the praftice, and as the subsequent 
application for an aft of parliament to 
authorize the tax, was a clear acknow¬ 
ledgment of his own defeft of power to 
levy, it by virtue of his prerogative. 

James was the first English monarch 
who direftly and openly claimed a right to 
impose these duties, and who, by his regal 
authority, ventured to advance the rates 
of the customs upon merchandize, and to 
establish these burdens as a permanent 
revenue of the crov^m*. This measure 
had not failed in that reign to be brought, 
among other grievances, under the cog¬ 
nizance of the commons, who had unani¬ 
mously determined that the king had no 
such right. Charles, however, had fol- 


See the remonstrances on this subject, and the plead* 
ings in the case of ship-money, preserved in Rushworth’s 
C611e£lion$, vol. ij. 
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lowed his father’s footsteps, and continued 
to levy the customs according to the ad¬ 
vanced rates which he found already intro¬ 
duced. To ascertain this point, and put 
a stop to such arbitrary and illegal exac¬ 
tions, the commons, in the first parliament 
of this reign, had brought in a bill for 
granting tonnage arid poundage for the 
very limited period of one year. But this 
limitation was not approved by the upper 
house. It was not to be cxpccrcd that a 
matter of so great importance would be 
soon forgotten; and in the second par¬ 
liament of Charles, we find that the levy¬ 
ing tonnage and poundage, by virtue of 
the prerogative, made a principal griev¬ 
ance in the offensive remonstrance, for 
which that assembly was dissolved. 

It is not a little surprising that, not¬ 
withstanding the proceedings in these ttvo 
parliaments, the king, after he had, in the 
next parliament, given his assent to the 
petition of right, should still affeft to con¬ 
sider tonnage and poundage, as in a dif¬ 
ferent situation fi’om other taxes, and as 
not comprehended under those regulations, 
o 4 with 
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with respeft to every species of taxation 
or public harden, which had, with so great 
anxiety, been provided by that fundamental 
transaftion. Could it be supposed that, 
when parliament had prohibited the levy¬ 
ing of any tax whatever, by the mere au¬ 
thority of the crown, they tacitly meant 
an exception of one branch of public re¬ 
venue, in its consequences to national pros¬ 
perity the most important, and the most 
liable to produce oppression and injustice ? 
If such a supposition were possible, the 
behaviour of the commons in the two 
former parliaments must have been suffi¬ 
cient to remove it, by shewing that this 
branch of taxation had been so recently 
under their view, and that they invariably 
regarded it in the same light with other 
taxes. 

It is probable that Charles, having ob¬ 
tained a supply of money, and being freed 
from those difficulties which had induced 
him to consent to the petition of right, had 
now begun to repent of his acceding to that 
deed, and was w'illing, by any, the most 
' frivolous pretences, to evade the restriaions 

which 
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■which it Imposed. However this may be, 
he continued to levy tonnage and poundage 
without the authority of parliament; and 
when the house of commons complained of 
this measure, considering it as a violation 
of the petition of right, he was highly dis¬ 
pleased, and put a stop to their proceedings 
by a sudden prorogation. 

In the beginning of the next session, he 
thought fit to assume a more moderate tone, 
and to relinquish his former pretensions. 
He declared that he had not taken these 
duties “ as appertaining to his hereditary 
“ prerogative; but that it ever was, and 
“ still is, his meaning to enjoy them as a 
gift of his people; and tliat if he had 
hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, 
“ he pretended to justify himself only by 
“ the necessity of so doing, not by any 
“ right which he assumed.” As the par¬ 
ties were now agreed in their principle, the 
only question that could remain, related 
to the mode of granting this tax. The com¬ 
mons, considering the former claims both 
of the king and his father, and the powers 
which they had exercised in relation to 

these 
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these duties, thought it necessary, for the 
future security of the people, that there 
should be an immediate interruption to the 
assessment before the new grant was bestow¬ 
ed. They were willing that the king should 
enjoy the tax to the same amount as former¬ 
ly, but they insisted that he should receive 
it in such a manner as clearly to ascertain 
that it proceeded from the gift of parlia¬ 
ment. But the king obstinately refused to 
accept it upon those terms; and he sud¬ 
denly took the resolution of dissolving that 
assembly, rather than admit of a compro¬ 
mise apparently so unexceptionable. The 
alarm spread in the house of commons, 
upon receiving intelligence of this resolu¬ 
tion, may easily be conceived. They im¬ 
mediately framed a remonstrance for the 
occasion. But the speaker refused to put 
the question upon it; and being urged by 
several members, declared, that he had ex- 
press arders from the king to adjourn^ an 4 to 
pat no question. Indignation, anxiety, and 
Tesentment, gave rise to unusual vehemence 
of speech and behaviour, and suggested a 
‘•measure suited to the sexigency. The 

speaker 
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•speaker was forcibly held in the chair until 
a protest was read, and approved by the 
general acclamation of the house. 

The dissolution of parliament, in these 
unusual circumstances, was a plain inti¬ 
mation that Charles intended to keep no 
measures with his people, l ie immediately 
gave orders to prosecute those members of 
the house of commons who had distin¬ 
guished themselves in the late Adolent pro¬ 
ceedings. Sir John Elliot, who had framed 
and read the last remonstrance; Mr. Sel- 
den, who had taken a great share in con¬ 
ducing the petition of right, as well as in 
the measures concerning tonnage and 
poundage, and whose learning and abi¬ 
lities gave him great weight with the 
party; Hollis and Valentine, who had 
by force detained the speaker in his scat, 
with several otherS) whose conduC upon 
tliat occasion had rendered them obnoxi¬ 
ous were imprisoned, and examined 
before the privy council; but tliey refused 
to answer the interrogatories of any person, 
or to give to any court whatever an ac¬ 
count of their behaviour in parliament. 

After 
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After an imprisonment of thirty weeks, an 
offer was made that they should be ad¬ 
mitted to bail, upon finding sureties for 
their good behaviour; but they declined 
accepting their liberty upon terms which 
they considered as inconsistent with their 
duty to their country. Sir John Elliot, 
Mr. Hollis, and Mr. Valentine, were 
brought to a trial in the King’s-bench, and 
subjedied to a high fine, and to imprison¬ 
ment during the king’s pleasure. The 
first of these gentlemen, who had distin¬ 
guished himself as a. leader in the cause, 
^ed in prison. Several of the members 
remained in confinement until the meeting 
of the next parliament in the ) car 1640 *. 

From the dissolution of parliament in the 
beginning of the year 1629, Charles avowed 
hh purpose of ruling without a parliament, 
and of raising the whole of the public supplies 
by his own authority +, From this period 
we are no longer to look upon the moi^rch 
as endeavouring secretly to undermine the 

* See Pym’s speech, Parllatn. Hist vol. viii. p. 42^. 

t Sec his procLunation, 1629. Failiam. Hist, vol viii. 

>•389* 
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constitution, but as afting in open defiance 
of all those maxims upon which it had 
been established. 

In the prosecution of this plan, however, 
he did not negleft those arts of corruption, 
which the experience of a later age has 
brought to greater maturity, but which, 
even at that time, were far from being: un- 
successful. A few of the leading members 
of the last house of commons were now 
gained over to the interest of the crown, 
and obtained a distinguished rank in ad¬ 
ministration. Among these, the most noted 
was Sir Thomas Wentworth, who, from 
being one of the most able and violent 
opposers of the prerogative, was prevailed 
upon to desert his former principles, and 
soon after became the confident and prime 
minister of Charles. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate the 
instances of tyranny and oppression ex¬ 
hibited in a period of more than eleven 
years, during which this arbitrary system 
was pursued. AH the abuses which had 
formerly, been complained of, and of which 

redrew 
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redress^ had so often, and with so great 
solemnity been promised, were now re¬ 
peated, and digested into a regular plan. 
All the powers of government were now 
centered in the monarch, and the rights 
and privileges formerly claimed by either 
house, were sunk in the prerogative. 

Two of the measures which during this 
period excited universal attention, and 
contributed most remarkably to inflame 
the popular discontents, may be worthy 
of particular notice. The first was the 
imposition of ship-money; an exaftion 
which, from the time of its first introduc¬ 
tion, had been greatly extended, and 
almost entirely altered in its nature. Ac¬ 
cording to the English constitution, as 
well as that of the other feudal govern¬ 
ments, all the military people were bound 
to assist in the defence of the kingdom, 
and might be required by the sovereign to 
attend him in the field with arms and pro¬ 
visions, agreeable to the nature of their 
service. Upon the same principle, the 
maritime towns were liable to a peculiar 

burden, 
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burden, corresponding to their circum¬ 
stances; that of furnishing ships, with 
sailors and naval stores, which, upon any 
foreign invasion, or extraordinary exigence, 
might be demanded by the king, and em¬ 
ployed under his direftion. The mercan¬ 
tile part of the nation were thus put upon 
an equal footing with the rest of the com¬ 
munity ; being subjected to a duty corre¬ 
sponding to that kind of protctftion which 
they received from government, and to 
the nature of that support and defence 
which they were best qualified to aftbrd. 

The mercantile towns, however, were 
not obliged to build and prepare new shij)s, 
but only to furnish those of which they 
were already possessed; for tliis obvious 
reason, that if the extraordinary emergency 
which had created the demand, admitted 
such a delay as would be requisite for the 
building of new ships, it might afford un¬ 
questionably sufficient leisure for calling a 
parliament, and procuring its concurrence ; 
a measure held, by the common law of 
England,, and by the uniform tenor of the 

statutes, 
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'statutes, to be indispensably necessary iii 
the imposition of taxes*. 

But the requisition made by Charles, un* 
der the appellation of ship-money, now as¬ 
sumed a very different form. It was not 
limited to the maritime towns; but ex¬ 
tended also to the counties; and to those 
at a distance, as well as to those in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. He demanded, 

* See the proceedings in the case of ship-naoncy, parti¬ 
cularly the argument of Sir George Crooke, one of the 
justices of the King’s-bench.—State Trials. 

It appears, that though the ships were commonly fiir- 
nished at the king’s charge, yet, in some few cases, die 
cxpence was laid upon the towns. Of this complaints 
were made to parliament, and redress was given by a sta¬ 
tute, 25 Edw. I. During the war with France, in the 
reign of Edward III. the king renewed the pradkice of 
requiring the maritime towns to prepare ships at their own 
expence; but this was again prohibited bv a statute in the 
14th of that reign. By an aft of parliament [i Rich. 11 .] it 
. was provided that such ancient cities, boroughs, or towns, 
as chose to fit out a single ship for the defence of the king¬ 
dom, shoukl, without any fine or charge, obtain a confir¬ 
mation of their charters; and, with exception of the volun¬ 
tary armaments referred to in that statute, it became an 
established rule, that the maritime towns should not bo 
burdened with the cxpence of the shipping which, by the 
fcfng’s orders, they were bound to famish. 


not 
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not a number of ships; for of every thing 
relative to shipping, the inland counties 
were totally destitute j but a sum of money, 
to be employed at the ||iscretion of the 
crown, for the purpose of procuring a na¬ 
val armament. And, to crown the whole, 
he made this demand, not on account of 
any foreign invasion, or of any public cala¬ 
mity, or danger requiring a sudden exer¬ 
tion of national force; but in times of pro¬ 
found peace and tranquillity, when he could 
find no other pretence, but that the sea had 
been infested with pirates; an enemy too 
insignificant, surely, to create any disturb¬ 
ance, and whose depredations might have 
easily been suppressed by the ordinary vigi¬ 
lance of the royal navy, and the ordinary 
supplies to be obtained by the interposition 
of parliament. In this form, ship-money 
became a general tax, imposed, in dire6l 
terms, by virtue, of the prerogative, and 
subjed to no controul from parliament; a 
tax which might be extended at pleasure, 
and of which the profits might be applied 
to any purpose whatever. 

To smooth and prepare the way for this 
,voL. III. p impo- 
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imposition, Charles took the precaution 
constilting the judges upon a hdtitious case: 
whether ship-money could be demanded by 
the king when necessities of the state 
should require it; and whether the king 
alone was the judge of such necessities ? To 
the everlasting disgrace of the English 
courts of justice, those corrupt and pusilla¬ 
nimous guardians of the law returned an 
answer in the affirmative. Fortified by that 
opinion, the monarch was emboldened to 
pursue a measure which seemed to promise 
inexhaustible.resources; and he ventured 
to employ the same methods for enforcing 
the payment of this duty, as if it had been 
levied by aft of parliament *. 

About four years after ship-money had 
begun to be enforced, Mr. Hampden had 
the courage to refuse payment; and for the 
sum of twenty shillings, in which he had 
been assessed,* bfought the cause to a judi¬ 
cial determination. Of the abuses which, 
at this time, contributed to alarm the na¬ 
tion, it was not the least, that the arbitrary 


* Rushworth’s CofleArons. 
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spirit of the sovereign had perverted the 
streams, and poisoned the sources of justice. 
Upon a full hearing of all the judges, a 
very great majority concuf red in pronounc¬ 
ing a sentence in favour of the Crown; 
“ which judgment,” says my lord Cla¬ 
rendon, “ proved of more advantage and 
‘ ‘ credit to the gentleman condemned, than 
to the king’s service*.” 

‘ The innovations introduced by Chwles 
in the forms of religious worship, and in 
the government of the church, though, 
perhaps, less direfUy subversive of the 


* Two judges, Crookeand Hutton, gave their opinion 
in favour of Mr. Hampden, upon the general merits of the 
qoestion. The argument of the former, as delivered in 
the state trials, exhibits a clear view of the Englisli con’ 
stitution with respect to the ancient power of the crown 
in levying ship-money. Two other judges, Davenport 
and Denlum, spoke also upon the same side. Tlie former 
supported the right of the crown to levy ship-money, but 
thought the a&ion void upon a point of form; the latter, 
at first gave his opinion for the crown, upon mistaking 
the plaintiff for the defendant, but afterwards corredled 
his mistake. He had from sickness been absent during 
part of the pleadings, and seems to eater very liule ioto 
(he matter. 
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constitution, were still more calculated to 
rouse and alarm the people; and had, in 
reality, an obvious and powerful tendency 
to increase the authority of the crown. 
From the behaviour and character of this 
monarch, some doubts have arisen with 
respedl to his religious opinions. The 
gravity of his deportment, the sobriety and 
regularity of his private life, together with 
his apparent zeal in support of ecclesias¬ 
tical dignity, procured him the reputation 
of piety and devotion ; while his prepos¬ 
session in favour of ridiculous ceremonies, 
and superstitious observi^cesjr in conse¬ 
quence of the good sense attributed to him, 
created a suspicion of artifice and hypo¬ 
crisy. His friends have asserted his inva¬ 
riable attachment to the church of England: 
his enemies insinuate that he was a secret 
abettor of popery. That both he and his 
father were less adverse to the latter *$tem 
of religion than to that of the puritans, 
cannot reasonably be denied. The fa£l 
seems to be, that in religious matters, these 
tw'o princes were much guided by their 
political interest. As. tlie hierarchy in 

England 
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England was highly favourable to the 
regal authority, they endeavoured to ex¬ 
tend and fortify it with all their might. 
By the abolition of the papal power in this 
country, the king, becoming the head of 
the church, and possessing the gift of the 
higher church livings, acquired a very ab¬ 
solute ascendancy over the superior mem¬ 
bers of that great incorporation. The 
spirit of inquiry introduced at the reforma¬ 
tion, and the diffusion of knowledge which 
followed it, contributed, on the other hand, 
to relax the bands of ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, and g^atly^o diminish that influence 
over the laity which churchmen had for¬ 
merly maintained. It appears to have been 
the great objeft of Charles to repair, in 
these two respefts, the ruins which time 
had produced; to renew and invigorate 
the e||lesiastical machine, so as to create 
a proper union and subordination of its 
different wheels and springs, and to render 
its movements more effedlual in diredling 
and governing the people. For this pur¬ 
pose, in conjunction with archbishop Laud, 
bis great spiritual minister, he ventured to 
P3 new 
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new model the liturgy; and, in the public 
services of religion, introduced a multitude 
of decorations and ceremonious observ¬ 
ances, in imitation of those employed by 
the Roman catholics.. Some authors ap¬ 
pear to consider these as insignificant and 
ridiculous mummery, the offspring of mere 
folly and superstitious weakness; but there 
is no room to doubt that this pomp and 
pdf^eantry of religious worship was intended 
to promote superstition among the popu: 
lace; to exalt the clerical charadler, to 
create a high veneration for the sacerdotal 
fumSlions, and a belief, with i 4 fepe 6 t to the 
happiness of men in a future state, of the 
efficacy and indispensable necessity of the 
interposition and good offices of the church. 
He also established a new set of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal canons, by which a stricter discipline, 
and a more absolute authority in th^upe- 
rior orders of churchmen was introouced ; 
and these regulations were enforced with 
unremitting ^igilance and with inflexible 
rigour. It is hot impossible, that by these 
innovations Laud gratified that vanity and 
love of power which his rauk and situation 

con- 
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contributed to inspird; while the king 
viewed them in a political light, as pro¬ 
moting his designs of managing the church, 
and, through her, of governing the nation. 
The court of star-chamber, and that of 
high-commission, were empbyed in punidi- 
ing both laity and clergy who neglefted, 
in the smallest article, to comply with these 
rules; and the bishops administered an oath 
to the churchwardens, that they would, 
without fear or affeftion, inform against 
all offenders*. 

It was impossible entirely to suppress the 
indignation an^ clamour excited by these 
proceedings; but such as v^tured openly 
to censure them, were sure to encounter the 
implacable resentment of an incensed and 
bigotted churchman, armed with the whole 
power of the state. 

Some men of austere character, or of 
intdilperate zeal, being found hardy enough 
to venture upon the publication of books, 
inveighing with great acrimony against the 
usurpations of churchmen,^ and againstthe 


* Ruthworth. 
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levities and vices of the age, or supposed 
to contain insinuations against the measures 
of government, were treated with a degrb 
of barbarity repugnant to the manners of a 
civilized nation. These authors, though 
of liberal professions, and in the rank of 
gentlemen, were condemned not only to 
an immoderate fine, biit to the pillory, and 
to whipping in the severest manner, ac¬ 
companied with the loss of their ears, and 
the slitting of tiieir noses; and this out¬ 
rageous and shocking punishment was, 
without the least mitigation, adlualiy car¬ 
ried into execution *. 

To prevent such publications as tended 
to inflame the minds of the people, it was 
ordained, by a decree of the star-chamber, 
in the year 1637, that the printers in the 
kingdom should be limited to a certain 
number, and that no book should be print- 
-ed without a licence, or imported fof sale 
wkhout the inspedtion of persons appointed 

* See, in particular, the account given by hl^orians, of 
the punishment infli&ed upon Dr. Leighton, a Scotch 
presbyterian; on Prinne, a lawyer on Burton, a divine; 
an 4 OQ Biistwick, 4 pbysiciaq. 
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for the purpose. This regulation was en¬ 
forced with similar punishments What ' 
is called the liberty of the press was, 
doubtless, totally incompatible with the 
designs of administration. 

From the same views which led to the 
exaltation of the hierarchy in England, 
Charles was equally solicitous of extending 
that favourite system of church policy to 
Scotland. By a variety of step’s, many of 
which were highly arbitrary and illegal, 
James had already established a species of 
episcopal government in that country ; but 
from the influence of the nobles, and other 
very opulent proprietors of land, who had 
obtained a great part of the ancient eccle¬ 
siastical revenues, he found it impossible to 
restore the bishops to that wealth and dig¬ 
nity which they enjoyed in times of popery, 
or which they still held in England. The 

* For printing and publishing without a licence, John 
Warton and John Lilburne were, brought into the star- 
chamber, and upon refi'ring to answer iiitcrrogaiorics, 
were sentenced to a fine and the pillory. The latter, 
though a man of family, was likewise whipped tlirougli 
the streets, and otherwise treated-with great barbarity.— 
Rashworthi 
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enthusiasm of the Scottish nation in favour 
of that mode of worship which they had 
established at the reformation, and their 
prejudices against the forms used in the 
English, as well as in the Roman catholic 
church, were well known to Charles; not¬ 
withstanding which he was not deterred 
from the attempt of compelling them to 
receive the,new English canons and liturgy. 
The obstinacy with which he pursued this 
ofcjeft, even after the people had risen up 
in arms to oppose it, and had formed that 
solemn association known by the appella¬ 
tion of the national covenant, can hardly be 
imputed to the pretended motives, the mere 
love of order and uniformity in the external 
worship of the two kingdoms; but, in all 
probability arose from the desire of sub- 
ijefting the people in Scotland as well 
as in England, to an order of men who, 
from tiieir dependence upon the crown, 
were likely to be the zealous and constant 
supporters of the prCTogative. 

The Scottish army having reduced the 
king to great difficulties, he again found it 
expedient, after an interval of ore than 

eleven 
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eleven years, to call a parliament. But this 
meeting, which was held in April i6+o, 
having, like the three former parliaments, 
insisted upon a redress of grievances previ¬ 
ous to the granting of supplies, was quickly 
dissolved by the king; who, immediately 
after, imprisoned two of the commons, for 
refusing to answer interrogatories concern¬ 
ing their behaviour in the house. 

Such, during the first fifteen years of the 
reign of Charles, were the chief matters in 
dispute between the king and parliament; 
and such were the chief circumstances in 
the condu6l of either jwrty. 

From the whole behaviour of the king 
during this period; from numberless in¬ 
stances in which he publicly declared his 
political sentiments; from the counte¬ 
nance and favour which he shewed to the 
authors of do<fttines entirely subversive of 
civil liberty; from his peremptory demands 
of supply, accompanied with menaces in 
case tliey should not be complied with; 
from his repeated dissolutions of parlia¬ 
ment, for persisting to inquire into national 
grievan^; and from his continuing, in 
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consequence of an avowed resolution, for 
so .long a period as that of eleven years, to 
rule without the aid of any national coun¬ 
cil, and to levy moiiey,' both direftly and 
indireftly, by his own authority; from all 
these circumstances it is manifest, that he 
considered himself as an absolute monarch, 
and that, although he- made repeated appli¬ 
cations to parliament for supplies, he was 
far from admitting the necessity of such an 
expedient, but claimed the power of im¬ 
posing taxes as an inherent right of the 
crown. 

It appears, at the same time, indisputa¬ 
ble, that such dodlrines and claims were 
inconsistent with the original constitution 
and fundamental laws of the kingdom. By 
the uniform series of statutes, from the 
reign of William the Conqueror, and ac¬ 
cording to the principles and maxims re¬ 
cognized and admitted in all publiq trans- 
aftions, the legislative power, and that of 
imposing taxes, were exclusively vested in 
parliament. These laws, indeed, had been 
sometimes violated by particular princes, 
who had'not always been called tis account 

for 
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for such violations. But these illcfral raca- 
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sures of tlie crown were neither so numerous, 
so uniform, nor so long continued, as to 
make the nation forget that they were 
usurpations, or lose sight of those import¬ 
ant privileges which had thus been invaded. 
The king was no more understood to have 
acquired a right to such powers, from his 
having occasionally exercised them, than 
individuals become entitled to commit ra¬ 
pine or theft, merely because they have 
sometimes been guilty of those crimes, and 
have had the good fortune to escape with 
impunity. 

It is worthy ofmoticc, that although se¬ 
veral kings of England exadled money from 
their subjedts without the authority of par¬ 
liament, they never pretended to vindicate 
those proceedihgs, nor alleged that, by 
virttje of the prerogative, they had the 
right of imposing taxes. Henry VIII. the 
most powerful and arbitrary of all the Tu¬ 
dor princes^ disclaimed any pov\ er of this 
nature; and upon one occasion, when car¬ 
dinal Wolsey had set on foot a projedl for 
levying a |ax by the regal authority, found 

it 
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it necessary to quiet the minds of the people 
by an express declaration, that he asked no¬ 
thing more than a benevolence or volun¬ 
tary contribution. 

When we examine, on the other hand, 
the conduft of the four first parliaments of 
Charles, there appears no good reason for 
suspe£ling them of any design to alter the 
constitution. The circumstances of the 
crown were such, at this time, as required 
particular attention to every proposal for 
new taxes, and rendered an extreme jea¬ 
lousy upon this point not only natural, but 
proper. From the alterations which had 
gradually and almost insensibly taken place 
in the state of society, the circumstances 
of the people with respeft to taxation had 
been totally changed. The old revenue of 
the crown was become very inadequate to 
the expence of government; and as .the 
estates of individuals were liable to supply 
the deficiency, the nation was deeply con¬ 
cerned, not only to prevent arbitrary 
impositions, but also to limit those bur¬ 
dens which every member of administra¬ 
tion had continually an interest in accu¬ 
mulating. 
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mulating. Like sureties for a person in 
hazard of bankruptcy, it was incumbent 
on them to watch over the principal 
debtor, and to prevent his extravagance. 
As from the charges attending the civil 
and military establishments, the king could 
never be at a loss for pretences to demand 
money from his subjects, it was from this 
quarter that they were most in danger of 
oppression, and had most reason to guard 
against the encroachments of prerogative. 

The alterations, at the same time, in 
the military state of the kingdom, were such 
as rendered unusual care and vigilance ne¬ 
cessary to preserve the ancient constitution. 
While the feudal vassals continued to per¬ 
form the military service, the people had 
the sword in their own hands; and, con¬ 
sequently, the means of defending them¬ 
selves from oppression. But after the sub¬ 
stitution oiF mercenary troops to the ancient 
feudal militia, the nation became an un¬ 
armed and timorous multitude, without 
discipline or capacity for any sudden exer¬ 
tion, and seemed to be entirely at the mercy 
of the king, who levied at pleasure, and 

dirciSled 
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direfted the whole military force. Had 
no new circumstance occurred upon the 
side of the people, to counterbalance the 
additional weight thus bestowed upon the 
crown, their liberties could not have be^n 
maintained. But the necessities of the king 
requiring continual grants of money from 
parliament, afforded this countervailing 
circumstance, by rendering him dependent 
u.ponthe national representatives, and ob¬ 
liging him to listen to the complaints of 
his people. It was in this manner only 
that the prerogative could be retained 
within its ancient limits. 

, If parliament, however, had always been 
ready to supply the wants of the king ; if 
they had never stood upon terms, and de¬ 
manded a reftification of abuses as the con¬ 


dition of their consenting to taxes; their 
power w‘ould soon have dwindled into a. 
shadow, and their 'consent would have 
become a mere matter of form. They 
would have soon found themselves in the 


iaine state with those ghosts of national 
councils, who continued to hover about 


rf^^urfs of sdfne Eufopean moi^rchies. 
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artd Were ftill called to give an imaginary 
fandtion to that will of the prince which they 
had no longer the rapacity of oppofing. By 
good fortune the imprudence of Charles* and 
ftill more that of his father, by difcovcring 
too plainly the lofty ideas they entertained of 
the regal authority, alarmed the fears of par¬ 
liament ; and the houfe of commons, by hav¬ 
ing the courage to refufe, prci'erved their pri¬ 
vilege of bellowing the public money at a time 
when they had loft all other means of com- 
pulfion. 

In the hiftory of the world, we fliall per¬ 
haps difeover few inllances of pure and ge¬ 
nuine patriotifm equal to that which, during 
the reign of James, and during the fnft fifteen 
years of the reign of Charles, was cilplayed 
by thofe leading members of parliament, who 
perfevered, with nolcfs temper than fteadinefs, 
in oppofing the violent meafures of the court. 
The higher exertions of public fpirit are often 
fo contrary to common feelings, and to the or¬ 
dinary maxims of condud in private life, that 
wc are, in many cafes, at a lofs whether to 
condemn or to admire them. It may alfo be 
remarked, that .in the moft brillant examples 
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of heroiffp, the fpleodour of the achieve-* 
TD£i$t at the fame time that it dazzles the be¬ 
holder, elevates and fupports the mind of the 
a4lor, and enables him to defpife the difficul¬ 
ties and dangers with which he is furroundcd. 
When Brutus took away the life of Csefar, he 
ran counter to thofe ordinary rules which bind 
fociety tog^herj but, according to the notions 
of his own age, he fecured the applaufe and 
veneratiffli of the worthier part of his country¬ 
men. To perform a great fervice to our coun¬ 
try by means that are altogether unexception¬ 
able, merits a purer approbation ; and if the 
adliop, while it is equally pregnant with dan¬ 
ger, procures lefs admiration and renown, it 
affords a mpre unequivocal and convincing 
proof of true magnanimity and virtue. When 
Hampden, by an appeal to the laws of his 
ccHjntry, expofed himfclf to the fury of Charles 
and his miniffiy, he violated no friendffiip, 
he tranfgoeiTed no duty, public or private; 
and while he ffood forth to defend the caufe 
' of liberty, he muff have been fenffble that his 
cfi(»ts, if kieffe^ual, would fotm be negleAed 
aoi forgotten; and ffiat even if fuccefsful. 
ifaigswese lefs okKikted to procure, the ap- 

pJapfe 
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plaufc of his cotemporaries, than to excite the 
admiration and eftccm of a grateful pofterit^. : 

To the illuftrious patriots who remained un- 
fliaken during this period, we arc indebted, in 
a good meafure, for the prefervation of that 
freedom which was banilhed from moftof 
the other countries of Europe. They fet the 
example of a conflitutional refinance to the 
encroachments of prerogative ; accommodated 
their mode of defence to the variations in the 
Aate of fociety which tlie times had produced; 
and taught the houfe of commons, by a judi¬ 
cious exercife of their exclufivc right of taxa¬ 
tion, to maintain and fecure the rights of their 
conftituents. 


SECTION m. 

I 

QP THE KEtGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST, FROM TH^ 
MEETING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THl 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. . 

The meeting of what is called the Lc«g Par- . 
liament, towards the end of the year i640f 

prefented a new afpc(a of publie aflaks, 

< 1^2 f«eirjed 
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leemed to require that the patriotic leaders of 
that affcmbly (hould embrace a new fyftem of 
condud. The dcfigns of Charles had now 
been profecuted for fuch a length of time, and 
difplayed in fuch a variety of lights, as to be¬ 
come perfectly notorious. From his beha¬ 
viour during his three firft parliaments, it ap¬ 
peared, that though he condefeended to pro¬ 
cure'money by parliamentary authority as the 
fmootheft and fafeft courfe, he was far fnmi 
acknowledging the neceffity of this mode of 
procedure, but claimed, and whenever his oc- 
caiions might require, was determined to ex- 
etcife the prerogative of impofing taxes. . Ifi 
his intcrcourfe, at the fame time, with thofe 
alTemblies, he had made no fcruple to pradife 
every artifice in his power, to intimidate them 
by threats, to work upon their hopes by tem- 
porifing profeffions, and even to deceive them 
by dired promifes. Of this there occurred 
a remarkable proof in the circuVnifances re¬ 
lating to the petition of right, a bill to which, 
after many evafions, he at length folemnly con- 
fented, but which he afterwards nolefs openly 
violated; a bill in which he plainly had re- 
^nlrunced the errors of his former condud, and 

3 had 
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had in particular admitted, by an exprefsand 
pofitive declaration, that the power of im- 
pofing taxes, or of levying from the people 
any fort of contribution or duty, was exclu- 
lively verted in parliament. 

After ;thc difmiflion of his third parliament, 
he had thrown off the mafk, had avowed the 
refolution of reigning without the aid of thole 
national councils; and for more than eleven 
years, had continued to ufurp all the fupreme 
powers of government, levying money, not 
only by the indired means formerly pradifed, 
but alfo by the dired impofition of taxes, and 
ffluing royal proclamations, to which he re¬ 
quired the fame obedience as to ads of parlia¬ 
ment. During this period he altered, both in 
England and in Scotland, the eftablilhed forms 
of religious worlhip and the fyftem of church 
government ; and by the interpofition of the 
ftar-chamber, or by his corrupt inttuencc over 
the ordinary tribunals, he often inflided the 
mort arbitrary and illegal, as well as barbarous 
punilhments upon thole individuals who had 
the courage to thwart, or in any lhape to op- 
pofe his meafures. 

His behaviour to his fourth parliament 

ferved 
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ferved only to fhow, that, while he rwnained 
immoveable in his plans of defpotifm, he had 
not reUnquifhed his difpofition to artihee and 
duplicity. 

, Such had been the conduft of Charles, and 
fuch was the charadler of that monarch, which 
had been deeply imprefled upon the great jjody 
of the people, when the defeat of his forces 
by the Scottifli army obliged him to call 
another parliament within a few months after 
his angry and comemptuous diffolution of the 
forroer.The indignation and refentment of 
the nation were now raifed to fuch a pitch as 
to overbear the court influence in the greater 
part of eledions, and to produce in this aflem> 
bly a prodigious majority, refolutely deter¬ 
mined to reftrain the arbitrary meafures of the 
fovereign. 

From the tranfadions of this and of the prC' 
ceding reign, it was now become evident, that 
the prefervation of public freedom required 
more e&dual meafures than had been purfued 
by former parliaments. By refuiing fupplks, 
the houfe of commons might occafionaBy ex¬ 
tort from the king a promife to corred the 
abiifes of adminiflration r but experience had 

flrown 
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fliown that no practical benefit could refult 
from promifes to which he paid fo little regard, 
and which he might fo eafily violate with un- 
punity. Thofe difficult fituations, in which 
the king was obliged to folicit the parliament 
for money, were now likely to occur but fcl- 
dom, fince hehad found that, by other methods 
kfs difagreeable to himfelf, he was capable, 
in ordinary cafes, of fupplying his wants. 
Thefe methods, indeed, were illegal and un¬ 
popular, but they had been frequently repeated 
with fuccefs, and had for a confiderable pe¬ 
riod been continued without interruption. The 
danger of fuch precedents had now rifen to an 
alarming height; and as, on the one hand, it 
was hardly to be cxpcdled that the monarch 
would flop fhort in that career which he 
had hitherto maintained, fo on the other, it 
was to be feared that the people, whofe feel¬ 
ings arc but little affedled by evils which .do 
not ftrike their fenfes, would be gradually 
reconciled to thefe innovations, and that the 
fandlion of cuftom would at length be pleaded 
in fupport of mcafures totally fubverfive of 
the conflitution. 

Though the Englifh government had hn- 
0^4 mcmorially 
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memprially, exhibited the plan of a limited 
monarchy, and bjjd fo diftributed the chief 
powers of the Hate as mutually to check and 
cpntroul ope another j yet, from want of ex- 
priencc and forenght, the workmanftiip was, 
in feyeral of its minuter parts, far from being 
fo complete and perfedl as to preclude every 
kind of irregularity or diforder. By commit- 
ing the ppwcfs of legiflation and taxation to 
parliament, and the fupreme judicial ppwer to 
|he hpMfe of, lords, it feems to have beep 
thought that the minifterial or executive power 
pf the king would be kept in proper fubor-; 
dinadop \ apd probably no fufpicion was en¬ 
tertained of the numerous artifices by which 
he might elude the fupcrintendance of his great 
pouncil, or of the difilrept expedients to which 
he mightjefort fpr eftablilhing an indepen¬ 
dent authority. But after the decline of the 
arillocracy under the reign of the Tudor 
pripces, it was found that the precarions ap- 
pointment of the inferior judges gaye him ap 
abfoiute fway over the courts ofjuftice; and 
upon the difufe pf the ancipt feudal fervice, 
after the acceflion of the houfc of Stuart, the 
^irflftion of the mercenary forces, the number 

of 
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ftf which was likely <o be continually increaf- 
ing, afforded him an engine which was be* 
coming daily more efFedlual for enforcing his 
meafures, and lor controuling all oppofition to 
his will. 

At this alarming crifis, therefore, when the 
king had made fuch formidable advances to¬ 
wards the introduction of defpotifm, it was 
the indifpenfable duty of parliament to redou¬ 
ble its efforts, and to ftudy more effectual 
meafures for oppofing his defigns. It was no 
longer fufficient, for this purpofc, to repel 
the encroachments made by the crown, and 
to re-inftate the government in the fituation 
which it had maintained before the late inno¬ 
vations. The parliaments had hitherto flood 
entirely upon the dcfenfive; it feemed now 
high time that they fhould attack in their 
turn, arid endeavour to difarm an adverfary 
fo perfevering, fo watchful, and fo powerful. 
It was not enough that they fhould fill up the 
breaches which had been made, and repair the 
fortifications which had been demolifliedj 
but in providing for future fecurity, it was 
tieceffary to fortify the conflitution in thofe 
avenues and paffes which had formerly been 

left 
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l«£b moft open and defencelefs; snd at the 
feme time to difpoffefe the prerogative of thofe 
particuhr Nations, from which there appear¬ 
ed the moft imminent danger of invafion. 

Such appear to have been the kading views 
of that cekbrated parliament, which met in 
the latter part of the year 1640, and of whofc 
Gondud^ political writers, according to their 
different inclinations and fypms, have given 
ftich oppofite reprefentations. 

i Their firfl meafure was to attack thofe mi- 
jiifters who had been chiefly inflrumental in 
flie late proceedings of the crown. That 
thefe might with propriety be called to ac- 
, count for the part they had adted in the courfe 
cf their adminiftration, Was indifputable; and 
that they, rather than the fovereign, fliould 
fulfer puniiliment for the abufes or mifde- 
meanors which had been committed, was an 
. acknowledged maxim of the Englilh govern¬ 
ment. It was accordingly rcfolved, that 
• Strafibrd and Laud, the two perfons who bad 
. enjoyed tk principal ihare of the king's confi¬ 
dence, the one in civil j. the other in ecclefl- 
•flical matters, fhould be impeached; and, 

for 
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-for this purpofe, they were immediately taken 
into cuftody. 

Many circumftances contributed to render 
BtrafFord the general objeft of popular odium 
and refentment. He had been a diftinguilh* 
ed leader of the patriotic party; and had been 
feduced by thd court to abandon his principles, 
and join the ftandard of prerogative. In thofe 
times, when the fpirit of patriolifm had rifen 
to fo high a pitch, and when the minds of 
men were fo heated with an aitliufiaftic love 
of liberty, a political renegado, who had be¬ 
trayed the caufe of his country, and had de- 
feended to become a vile inftrument of that 
oppreflion, againft which he had declaimed 
and ftruggled with fo much vehemence, could 
not fail to draw upon himfclf a double portion 
of that indignation which the meafurcs ot the 
crown had excited ; and as this apoftacy hap¬ 
pened foon afteij^thc diffolution of Charles’s 
third parliament, that is, at the very period 
when the arbitrary and defpotical views of the 
monarch had been, in the moft unequivocal 
manner, proclaimed to the whole nation, and 
when attempts, by the court, for gaining 
other eminent members in oppolkidn, had been 

repulfed 
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itpulfcd with difdain, it was beheld in cir;. 
cumftances. of peculiar aggravation, and 
marked with indelible charadters of infamy. 
The haughty and infolcn^ temper of Strafford 
contributed, at the fame time, to procure him 
many perfonal enemies: not to mention, that 
his known abilities and vigour, which had 
raifedhim to the head of adminiftraticMi, gave 
real apprehenhon to all fuch as were anxious 
to guard againft the encroachments of prero¬ 
gative. 

Againft the condemnation of this mini- 
ftcr, much has been faid and written, which, 
in the prefent age, will hardly be thought 
worthy of a ferious refutation. That the 
ling can do no wrong was, even at this time, 
imderftood, in the ordinary courfe of admi- 
niftration, to be aconftitutional maxim: From 
which it follows, as a necelfary confequence, 
that his minifters muff be refponiible for all 
the abufes committed by the executive power. 
No perfon, according to this rule, could fuf- 
fer m<»e juftly than the Earl of Strafford, who 
had been confcfTedly the king’s principal and 
confidential minifler, and whofc adminiftra- 
tion.dfmpnftratcd a deep-laid and regular f/f- 

tern 
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tern to fubvert the conftitution. It may be 
afked, what crime dcfcrves a capital punifli- 
ment, if this does not ? 

The clamour, therefore, which was raifed 
againft the pimifliment of that nobleman could 
have no foundation in the principles of mate¬ 
rial juftice. It could only relate to the forms 
of procedure by which he was tried and con¬ 
demned. And here it is remarkable, that 
the chief handle for objedtion was afforded 
by the extreme anxiety of the commons to 
proceed with great circumfpedtion, and to 
condudl the trial in fuch a manner as would 
avoid any ground of complaint. • 

With refpeft to the fads upon which the ac- 
cufation was founded, infteadof refting upon a 
general ftatement of the arbitrary meafurespur- 
fuedby thecrown during the period when Straf¬ 
ford was a principal and confidential minifler, 
about which there could be no difpute, the 
commons thought proper, for the fatisfadion' 
of the public, to bring a fpecific charge of 
particular violations of the conflitution, to 
which he had been acceffary, either as ui ad- 
vifer, or as an immediate actor) and the proof 

which 
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which they afterwards adduced in fuppoft of 
one of the chief of thofe articles, was alleged 
to be defedive* Strafford was charged with 
having faid, in council, ^hat the king was 
now abfolved from all rule of gvoernment^ and 
.to do whatever pmer would admit; and with 
having advifed his majefty to go on vigoroujly 
in levying Jkdpmoney^ and to employ the 
forces in Ireland for reducing tbit kingdom to 
obedience. Other expreffiras of a fimilar im¬ 
port were imputed to other members of coun¬ 
cil, Sir Henry Vane, the fccretary, had 
taken fhort notes of this debate; and from 
thefe; which were accidentally difeovered by 
his fon, a copy was produced on the trial. 
It appears from Lord Clarendon, that fome of 
the words alluded to, of a high nature, accord¬ 
ing to his expreflion, were remembered by 
the Earl of Northumberland, another member 
of council j but the reft were not rccolledcd 
by any perfon prcfent, except Sir Henry Vane j 
nor by lum, till after repeated examinations. 
It was contended, however, that the notes 
added to dtis verbal teftimony Ihould be held 
equivalent to two witnefTes, which, by the 

law 
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law of England, are neceflary in proofs of 
high trcafon*. 

In 

• See Clarendon’s Hift, Vol. I.—Whitlock’s Memo- 
rials-~ParIianientary Hiftory, Vol. IX. 

The title of the notes was, Ns danger efa war with 
Scotland, if ojenjive, nst deferjiu. 

Then followed the opinions marked as below. 

K. C. How can we undertake an olTenlivc war, if 
we have no more money ? 

“ L. L. If. Borrow of the city 100,0001. Goon vi- 
goroufly to levy fliip-money; your majelly having 
tried the afleflion of your people, you areahlblvcd and 
loofe from all rule of government, and to do what 
power will admit. Your majelly having tried all ways, 
“ and being refufed, lhall be acquitted belorc God and 
man : and you have an army in Ireland that you may 
“ employ to reduce this kingdom to obedience; for I am 
*’ confident the Scots cannot hold out five months. 

L. Arch. You have tried all ways, and have alwayi 
denied ; it is now lawful to take it by Iqpce. 

L. Col. Leagues abroad there may be made for the 
“ defence of the kingdom: the lower houfe are weary of 
“ the king and church: all ways lhall be juft to raife 
money by, in this inevitable neceflity, and are to be 
* ufed, being lawful. 

‘‘ L, Arch. For an offensive, not any deiensive war. 

L. L. Ir. The town is full of lords. Put the cma. 
" miifion of array on foot; and if any of them ftir, we 
will make them fmart.” 

The evidence arising from thefe notes, Iwwever in« 

formal. 
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In profccnting the impeachment of Straf¬ 
ford, fome doubts came to be fuggefted, whe¬ 
ther the fadts imputed /to him, though cer¬ 
tainly 


femia], can hardly falto produce conviftion. They were 
' apparently taken when the debase happened, immediately 
after the diflblution of the preceding parliament, and fome 
months before there could be any vie# of trying t||^'Ear] 
of Strafford. Their authenticity is fuppoited by the pa» 
•ole teftimony of Sir Henry Vane, the fecretary, by 
iKliom they were taken, and. who, being prefentj as a 
member of couaciiPwas an accomplice in the confpiracy, 
and had therefore an inter^ to conceal the faff. This 
tircumftance, together with his oath, as a privy coun- 
fellor, to fecrecy, accounts for bis relufiance to'4'evcal 
the troth, liis teftimony, at the fame time, with refpe6t 
to fome expreffiuns s/ a high nature, in the foregoing 
dialogue, appears, by the admilfion of Clarendon, to have * 
been conhrmed by that of the Earl of Northumberland, 
another privy counfeilor, and an unexceptionable wit- 
nefs. Thus a full proof being brought of fome impor> 
timt parts of the dialogue, though it is not afcertained 
which thefe are^ the credulit)* of the notes muft be firongly 
eftabliflied as to .other parts where we have only one 
witnefs. •!( 

But what muft contribute, above dl, to^remove any 
doubt concerning the authenticity of the notH, is the 
yioM>*lity of their contents, from the situation and paS 
bduviour of the king and his mi'nifters. Tbffcxpreffions 
ufpd by the different fpeakcrs tally exa6liy with tbeir (br< 

mer 
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tainly dcfcrving thi higheft puflilhment, . 
amounted, by the common er ftatute law of 
England, to the fpecific crim6 of high treafon 
with which he was charged. According to 
the^ rude conceptions introduced into all the 
feudal monarchies of Europe, the crime of 
high treafon could only be committed againfl 
the kwg i and U was alleged, that a charge of 
this mture was not applicable to the conduct 
of Stafford, who had, indeed, invaded the 
conftitution, and fubverted ^ fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, ,|ut who had adted, all 
along, with the perfed concurrence of the 
foverlign, and in diredt obedience to his will, 
Thefe doubts were, furcly, very ill'founded j 
fmee it is obvions that, by tbo prefumption of 

VOL. iH, % law, 

mer conduft. Tt>e meafures propofed are nothing b||t 
the continuation, and the natural confequeoce of thofo 
which Um been purfued by adminiftration for eleven yeari 
pa(l$ and the embarraTimettt produced, immediately upon 
the diflblutioijlltof the fourth parliament of Charlet, waa 
likely to occa^n a confultation of the nature that j( re> 
ported. 

It is unnecettary to add, that the interlocutors referred 
to are clearlfl^Kiqg Charles, tlwLmrd Lieutenant of ke» 
land, the Archbilhop of Canterbury, and Lord Coliing- 
ton, and that the defigni which they expreft are fubverftve. 
of the conflittttion. 
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law, the king, in ^urfuancc of his dirty, miift 
pe, fuppqfed at all times ready to defend the 
conftitution, and confequently expofed to the 
hazard of lofing his life in its defence. Whor 
ever, therefore, attempts to overthrow the 
conftitution, may be held, in the conft|udlion 
of the lalv of Edward the Third, to compafs or 
imagine thf death of the king; and this al¬ 
though in any particular cafe the king Abuld 
betray his truft, and, inftcad of defending the 
government, fti^uld combine with its enemies 
in promotiitg its deft|uaion. But how ill 
founefed foever the opinions of thofe may be 
who ^pofed, the impeachment upoft this 
ground il was thought adfifeable to comply 
with their pretended fcriiples, and to carry on 
the profecution by a bill of*attainde^. This 
mode of trial is, doubtlefs, very liable to 
abufe, and ought neverto be admitted, imlcfs 
in cafes of extraordinary neccfllty. It does 
not appear, however, that Strafford was, in 
confequence of it, fubjedtd to ^y peculiar 
' hardftiip. The proof of the fadts invef- 
figated, not only by the commons,^ut alio 
by the lords, the /ame judges bj| whom i; 
^ould have been determined in the cafe of an 

impeach' 
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impeachment; and before paffing the bill, the 
judges delivered their unanimous opinion, 
that upon all •which their lordjhips have voted 
JO be proved^ the Earl of Strafford doth deferve 
to undergo the pain and Jorfeitures of high 
treafon by law *. 

The confent given by Charles to this hill, 
and his yielding to the execution of hisfavo- 
ritev could not fail to flrike all his adherents 
with confternation and ailoniihment, and have 
been confidered, even by thofe who view his 
condud with the moft extr^c*partiality, as 
the great blot upon his charadcr. If we fup- 
pofo that Charles was now a real convert from 
his former principles •, and that, wdiry of fo 
difagrecable a contefl, he |iad rclinquilhed 
the fyftcm of eftablilhing an abfolutc govern¬ 
ment ; it is natural to think that he would 
have met with no difficulty in giving com¬ 
plete fatisfadion, both to parliament and the 
nation, 'without abandoning the life of a mi- 
nifter whpm he had fcduced into his fervicc, 
and whole fideiity to him was his only crime. 
But if\his monarch Hill perfifted in his ambi¬ 
tious deigns; if his prelent conceffions to 
R a parlia- 

Parlianicntarj Hiftory, Vol. IX. p. 2. 
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parliament were no more than temporary ex* 
pedients for procuring the fupplies which he 
wanted » and if the death of Lord Strafford 
was merely a facrifice, to avert the national 
refitment, and, by a feeming atonement for 
paft offences, to deliver the king from hi|prc- 
fent embarraffment; if this, as there is good 
reafon to believe, was the real fhte of the fad, 
it is* hardly poffible for imagination to figure 
a more glaring inftance of meannefs, of per¬ 
fidy, and of barbarity. 

It will thrrfW light upon the feelings of this 
monarch to recoflcA the terms of aletter which, 
after he had given His confent to the bill of at¬ 
tainder, ^ wrote, with his own hand, to the 
houfe of peers, ex^cffing a ftrong defire that 
Strafford's life might be fpared. JThtf letter 
concludes with this extraordinary poftfeript: 
“'^f he mull die, it were charity to reprieve 
him till Saturday.” The only apology that 
has been invented for this brutal indifference 
is, that the pofffcript was probably didated 
by the queei|; who, it feems, bore no good- 
ijfvill to Strafford 

The 

* See life of- Charles I. by William Harris.—King 
Charles's Works, p. 138; Burnet’s Hiil.'Vel. I. 
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The condemnation and execution of archbi* 
fhop Laud were delayed for fome years; and 
in perullng the hiftory of thofe times, the rigo¬ 
rous piinifhment of this old and infirm eccle- 
fiaftic, when the conteft had come to be decid¬ 
ed by^^foice, is apt to be regarded as an unne- 
ceflary ftrain of feverity. He had nc« the fame 
abilities with Strafford, to render him formid¬ 
able } nor had his character been in the lame 
manner rendered odious by political apoftacy. 
He was, however, the firm afibciate and co¬ 
adjutor of that nobleman, and was equally 
guilty of a deliberate attempt to fubvert the 
conftitution j nor can it efcape obfervation, 
that, from the department in which tic adted, 
the fuperintendance of the ^reat machine of the 
hierarchy(frhc was capable of doing more mif- 
chief, by poifoning the minds of the people/ 
and fowing the feeds of a tyranny more lifx- 
uriant, more extenlive, and more deeply rooted. 
The vigour, the adtivity, and the high fenti- 
ments of liberty which, from the beginning df 
this parliament, had been difplayed by a great 
majority of its members, were at the fami 
time warmly and uniformly fupported by the 
general fpirit which prevailed ^oughout tl» 
R 3 natbn. 
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nation. Petitions againft the arbitrary mea- 
fures of the court pouring in from every quar¬ 
ter, coittributed to animate the commons in 
their endeavours to reform abufes.^r' The other 
minifters and inftruments of Charles ^fere ci¬ 
ther forced, by flight, to fave themfelves from 
^the terrors of an impeachment, ori if their ob- 
feurity refldered them lefs obnoxious, th6y re¬ 
mained in filent apprehenfion, left, by oppof- 
ing the popular current; they might provoke 
their deftiny. * ' 

The lower houfe proceeded unanimoufly to 
declare, that the impofitionbf ftiip-money by 
the king was contrary#) the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom ; and that the IherifFs, who 
had ilfued the wi'its on that occafion, as well 
as the perfons vi/ho had been employid in levy- 
*ing the tax, were liable to puniftiment. In 
this declaration they were joined by.the unani¬ 
mous voice of the peers, who farther ordained 
that the judgment given in Mr. Hambden’s 
cife fliould be cancelled in their prefence. A 
fimilar judgment was pafled upon the levying 
of tonnage .and poundage, without consent of 
mrliament, and upon the latecolledors of this 
autyi and, in order toafeertain, for the future, 

the 
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the e^dufivc powfif of that aflembly, in this 
refped the tax was now voted for two months 
only, and afterwards renewed for vegrfliort 
periods. TJbe enlargement of the forefts, the 
revival t)f monopolies, which had been lately 
abolilhed by the legillature; eVery illegal me¬ 
thod of raifing money, ot unwarrantable ex- 
crtioditof prerogative; the arbitrary ^nterpofi- 
tion of the star-chamber, and high commif- 
fion, and the corrupt and opprelfive decifionS 
of the ordinajjy judges, Were fubjeded to fevere 
fcrutiny, and ftigmatifed with ftrong marks of 
difapprobation and cenfure*. ' j 

Thefe refolutions an|j declarations were fuf- 
ficient m demonftrate the fentimcnts of parlia¬ 
ment, and of the nation j but hitherto no pro- 
vifion hadj been made againl|, the future en¬ 
croachments of prerogative. The governments 
was not in a better condition than at the time 
when, the petition of right had palfed into a 
law j and the public had no fecurity againft 
the monarch, after being freed from his pre- 
fent embarraffment, renewing his former pre- 
tenfions, and refuming that fyftcm of condu<^ 
whicHihe had been compelled to abandon. 

R 4 Froilir 

• See Hume. 
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From the time when the great body qf the 
people had acquired a d^ree of opulence and 
independence, the frequent meetings of the na¬ 
tional council had been deemed egfential to the 
prefervation of liberty. During the itting of 
parliament the attesution of the community was 
awakened to political difcullions; the proceed¬ 
ings of the executive power were fcrutipized, 
and held up to public notijce j and the nation 
was pofleflcd of a great or|an, by which Its 
grievances and its dei^nds could be Commu¬ 
nicated to the monarch, "With a force and energy 
often irrefiftible. But,, in thf intervals between 
thofe ^at councils, ^ voicetf the legislature 
was not heard ; there exited no fuperior power 
to controul the abufes of adminiHration j no 
monitor to watf aiid roufe the people in de- 
fence of their privileges ; and the ufurpations 
of tlie crown, if eautioufly cpndudled, and 
artfully difguifed, were likely in many cafes 
to pafs unobferved. If the country was main¬ 
tained in peace and tranquillity; if arts and 
manufa&ures were prote^ed, and continued in 
a flourilhing condition ; if the inhabitants did 
not feel themfdves grofsly opprefledwor in¬ 
jured in their private rights; thipy were not 

apt 
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apt tp tcftify much uneafinefs from the illegal 
meafures of government, or to complain even 
of clear and palpablt violations of the consti* 
tution. ( 

To 4 <^oid the meetings of pafliamoit, there¬ 
fore, became the great objfdt of the crown; 
intlie profecution of which, Charles had been 
fo fuGgefsful, as for a period of more than 
eleven years ‘to hage avoided the neceflity of 
calling that ^flen^y. The very mention of 
parliaments, during thi^criod, was regarded 
as a kind o^ fedition, and upon that ac* 
co4nt ftriaiy prohft>ited. It is not fnrprifing 
that, in the pre(lnteme||ency, when this king 
had been obliged to renounce thofe heretical 
dodrines, and to folicit once more the aflift- 
ance ot his national councilf it Ihould have 
been thought indifpcnfabJy neceflary to prevent 
the recurrence of meafures fo completely def- 
potical, and elFedjually to fecurc this great pal¬ 
ladium of theconftitution. 

While the feudal ariftocracy remained in its 
vigour, the barons, who-were the principal 
part of this council, were not very anxious 
about the regularity or frequency of its meet¬ 
ings. Relying upon the number and fidelity 
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of their* vaflals, they trufted. more to thfcif 
prowefs in the held, than to their eloquence ot 
addrefs in the cabinet* We find, however, fo 
early as the reign of Edward the Third, a pro- 
Vifioir by two feveral ftatutcs, that parliaments 
(hall be, held onc 0 every year, or oftener, if 
need be *. This law had never been repealed, 
though, from the ftate of the kingdom, ^r * 
feveral centuries, it had axcite# but little at-^. 
tention. When the comi||}ns had acquired 
fome weight in the (;|pftitution, they general¬ 
ly threw themfelves into the fcale of the pre* 
rogative; and it became asf much the intereft 
of thst-king to call frequent Greetings of par¬ 
liament, as it was that of the bar^s to avoid 
them. This was the cafe during the latter 
part of the Plan^^enet line, and under the 
whole government of the Tudor princes ^ 
during which, it fhould feem that this point 
had never become the fubje^l either of dif- 
cuflTion or controverfy. But softer the accef- 
fion of the Houfe of Stuart, when the in¬ 
tereft and views of the different branches of 
the legiflature underwent a total revolution, it 

was 

^ 4 Edw. III. c. ]4. 36 EJw. lil. c. 10. 
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u'as natural for the houfe of commons to look 
back to thofe ancient ftatutcs by which the 
annual meetings of frarliiment were fecured. 
They did not, indeed, think proper to infift 
upon a literal obfcrvance of that regulation; 
but making allowance fo^the difference of 
times and circumffanccs, they were willing to 
*ad»iit fuch variatidhS as might render it con- 
fiftent with tHb eafe^ and convenience of the- 
crown. Inffead d calling parliaments annu¬ 
ally, it was thought rea(|>nable that the king 
fhould, at leaff once in three years, be obliged 
to convene thofe ^ffernblies; and a bill for that 
■ purpofe was introduced by the commonf^ and 
pafled through both houfes. To fecure the 
obfervance of this regulation, it was provided, 
that if the chancellor failed |p ilTue writs every 
third year, any twelve peers might excrcife 
that power; that, in their default, the fheriffs 
and other returning officers might fummon the 
eledors j and, daftly, that the voters, if not 
fummoned, might aflemble of their own ac¬ 
cord and eled reprefentatives. It was further 
provided, that after the iwo houfes of parlia¬ 
ment had met, they fhould not, without their 

* own 
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own cwifijnti be either prorogued or diffolvcd 
within the fpace of fifty days. 
r WhiJi this and other falutaty regulations 
Vrtrc under the tfonfideration of parliament, 
there was good reafon to apprehend, what had 
happened on fb- many former ocOafions, 
that their deliberations, however important, 
might be cut fhort by a bidden diflblutipn/ 
Unlefs they Could guard againft’this fatal in> 
terruptionj it was needlefs X 6 propofe a refor¬ 
mation of abufes; -and while their* members 
expofed thcmfelves to great perfonal danger 
from the refentment of the crown, there was 
nearly a certainty that their labours would be, 
rendered abortive. The i|pceirit3j, of the cafe, 
therefore, appeared to juftify an extraordinary 
precaution, and a|{ill was carried through both 
houfes, importing, th^ until the prefent grie¬ 
vances were redreffed, they ihould not, with¬ 
out their own coicurrence, be diflblved *. 

Ir Among the variols tools employed by 
Charles for the execution of his meafures, the 
leadieft, and the mpft fubfervient to his pur- 

pofes, 


^ Whitlock’s Memorials, p^e 45. 
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pofes/ were the courts of ftar-chamber and 
high-cornmillion. 

The former of thefe tribuhals arofe from 
an idea entertained by the lawyers of an early 
age. that the rules of criminal juilice could 
not be extended to the numbcrlefs inihuices of 
delinquency which occur in focicty j and that, 
of ^onfequcnce, a difcretionaiy power was ne- 
celfary for taking cognizance of extraordinary 
offences. This jurifdidion was naturally af* 
fumed by the king and privy touncil, with 
th^ afliftance of his ordinary judges, or of 
fuch individuals as he thought proper to call 
in particular cafes. 

It is prob^le th^t, in the infancy of judi¬ 
cial procedure, when the ordinary courts, from 
their narrow ex^rience, we^ extremely cau¬ 
tious and timid in explaining the rules of juf- 
tice, or when, from a fufpicion of their par¬ 
tiality, it appeared expedient to limit and cir- 
cumferibe their decifion^within the ibid let* 
ter of the law, this ultim^ remedy, to fupply 
the defed of every other jurifdidita; a re¬ 
medy which probably was applied very fpa- 
ringly, and with great moderatj[pn, |)roved of 
iignal advantage to the public. It ii remark- 

4 able 
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able that, evenrin the days of Lord Bacon, the 
interpofitions of the ftar-chamber, which had 
then hem rendered more extcnfive than for¬ 
merly, are highly extolled by that eminent 
lawyer and philofopher. 

In the progrefs of fociety, however, the rules 
of law were gradually enlarged and extended 
to a much greater diverfuy of cafes; and 
courts of an undefined and arbitrary jurifdic^ 
tion, as they were found highly inconvenient * 
and dangeroui, became, at the fame time, fu- 
perfluous and ufclefs. But of all the tribu¬ 
nals invefted wuh dilcictionary powers, that 
of the ftar chamber appeared the mofiliablc 
tto abufes. The particula^crimes, or offences, 
■which chiefly fell under its cognizance, were 
fuch as immediately aflPeded the intcreft of 
the crown; fo that while the court was con- 
fefledly tied to no rule, the jud^cs>were either 
parties, or, what amounts to the fame thing, 
indcr the direction M a party. It happened, 
therefore, as migluj^expedted, that whenever 
the king adventured to ftreich his prerogative 
beyond the bounds of law; when he wilhed 
to levy mbney^nder the pretence of a loan or 
benevolence i when he wanted to enforce the 

ipyal 
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royai'proclanvations, and put them upon a level 
with ads of parliament; or when he was dif. 
pofed to punifli any perfon who, by oppofing 
his meafures, or by founding an alarm to the 
people, had incurred his difpleafurc; in all 
fuch cafes this was the court to which he ap¬ 
plied, and in which never failed to procure a 
decilion according to his wifhes. A tribunal 
^*of this nature was a fort of excrefccnce, whofc 
' polluted and cancerous fibres were likely to 
contaminate the whole conflitution, and which, 
independently of the diftempers of the prefent 
reign, there was an urgent neceflity to lop off 
and eradicate. 

The high comgiiffion, as was mentioned 
in a former part of this difeourfe, had obtain- 
ed a fimilar province in fpiritual, to that of 
the ftar-chamber in temporal matters. Dur¬ 
ing the fifft fervour of religious reformation, 
it had been thought expedient that govern¬ 
ment Ihould controul *and dired the faith of 
individuals j and that a^pourt Ihould be ap¬ 
pointed for the foie purpofe of reftraining he- 
reiies, as well as for punilhing all offences 
againft the order and dignfty of the church. 
This tribunal was at firft levelled principally 

^ainib 
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againft the Rouen, catholics j but came after-* 
wards to be a weapon ^ in thq hands of the 
clergy, and confequently of the fovereign, 
for the fupport of the hierarchy, and for de¬ 
prefling thofc branches of the fectaries which 
had become eminent or obnoxious, peing in 
reality a court of inquifition, wnconfined by 
rules, and aduated by the love pf clerical do¬ 
mination, as well as by that rancorous ha>* 
tred which is the offspring of religious contro<» 
verfy, its proceedings in the department be¬ 
longing to it, were, if poflTible, ftill more 
opprefllvc and arbitrary than thofe of the ft%r- 
chamber; at the fame time, having aflumed 
the power of enforcing its decrees by fine and 
impril’onment, it was enabled-to acquire a 
moff cxtenfive authority. The fame obfei ra¬ 
tion, which already has been made with re- 
fped to the liar-chamber, is allb applicable to 
the court of high commiflion; that it pro¬ 
ceeded from conjundures which had now 
ceafed to exift. |j^hatever might be the 
pretences, during the heat of.controverfy, at 
the beginning of the reformation, for ellablifli- 
ing fuch an extraordinary jurifdidion, thefe 
could have no place after the new fyllem of 

religbn 
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religion had obtained a complete vidtory, and 
gained a full and peaceable eftablilhment. 
Amid the diforders which are apt to accom¬ 
pany a violent revolution, therd may be fomc 
cxcufe for the exercife of fuch irregular and 
arbitrary powers as would be altogether inad- 
miflible and irttokrable in times of peace and 
tranquillity. 

* It was thought proper, therefore, by the 
unanimous voice of both houfes of parliament, 
to abolifli thofe courts; a. meafure, which- 
the changes in the ftatc of focicty would have 
recommended even at a time when no danger 
was apprehended from the encroachments of 
prerogative; but which, in the prefent cir-" 
cumftances of the nation, and under the im- 
preffion made by the condudl and temper of 
the monarch, appeared immediately and indif- 
penfably necelTary. 

To all thefe importent bills the king was 
prevailed upon to give the royal aflent; and 
if he had done nothing, in^ie mean time, to 
call in queftion,the fincerity of his compli¬ 
ances, it is probable that parliament, and the 
nation, would have been fatisfied with the 
redrefs which they had procured, and with 

voi. III. s the 
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the amendmtnts on the conftitution which had 
been introduced. But they foon fojind rca- 
fon to believe, that, in thefe conceflions, the 
monarch was far from bemg lincere. When 
Charles called this parliament, he mufl have 
expected a good deal of clamour; that griev- 
ances would echo from every quarter] and 
that liberal promifesofrcdrefs and aniendment, 
as a previous ftepto obtaining fupplies, would 
be unavoidably. For all this, it is not un¬ 
likely, he was prepared; and had made a 
virtue of neceffity. But when he faw that 
the regulations propofed by parliament ftruck 
at the root of all his projedls; carried their 
defeniive operations into all the departments 
of the ftate; and would cffeftually prevent his 
recurring to thofe expedients which he had 
jpOTmerly employed in the extenfion of his 
.prerogative, he was thrown into the utmoft 
'confternation and .perplexity. Parliament had 
now flicwn that they would grant no money 
except up(m their own terms; and fuch was 
the tide of popular opinion, that, without 
their confent, no conliderable fupplies could 
beexpeded. There feemed only to remain, 
therefore, in his prefent fituation, the altema- 
4 tivc 
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tive of abandoning altogether his defign to 
change the conllitution, or of endeavouring, 
by fome defperate enterprize, to extricate him- 
felf from the furrounding dilEcuIties*. 

The Scottifli army, which, after its fuccefs, 
had penetrated into England, and ftill remain¬ 
ed in the country, had not only been the caufe 
of fummonbg the prefent parliament; but 
alfo, by its well known difpofition to fupport 
the popular party, had contributed to pro¬ 
mote the vigorous and fpirited refolutions of 
that aflembly. The Englifli forces, on the 
other hand, were not yet dilbanded j and 
though their late difeomfiture had been chiefly 
imputed to their not being hearty in the quar¬ 
rel, it was believed that, by fowing a national 
jealoufy between the two armies, and by re- 
prefenting parliament as partial to the Scots, 
the ^!nglifli might be gained over to theintereft 
of the king. To this end a confpiracy was 
formed by feveral military officers of distinc¬ 
tion, together with certain agents employed 
by the queeiVi^ and it was concerted, as there 
is good rcafori to believe, that the Englifli ar¬ 
my fliould be brought up to London, in order 
to take pofleffion of the tower, to overawe the 
s 2 parliament. 
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parliament, and to procure a permanent fettle- 
ment of the king’s revenue. As the plan was 
never carried into execution, feme doubts have 
arifen concerning the precife view and inten¬ 
tion of the confpirators. But that they in¬ 
tended, in fome ihape or other, to employ the 
army for the purpofe of preventing the two 
houfes of parliament from profecuting the 
meafures in which they were engaged; that 
they meant to controul the deliberations of the 
legiflature, by the terrors, or by the a'dlual in¬ 
terference of a military force, there can be no- 
room to doubt. It appears alfo to be proved 
beyond the fhadow of controverfy, notwith- 
ftanding the awkward attempts of fome au¬ 
thors to conceal or difguife the fail, that this 
projeft was communicated to the king, and 
carried on with his approbation and concur¬ 
rence *. ’ 

The 

• The gtieaterpart of the confpirators made their efcape. 
.Percy, one of the chief of them, wrote to his brother, the 
Earl of Northumberland, a letter dated I4th June l64l, 
in which be confessed the principal faffs alleged. Goring, 
another confpirator, was laid bold of, and repeatedly exa¬ 
mined by the commons. Mis depblition, though he en¬ 
deavours to palliate bis own conduct in the tranfaction, 

tallies 
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The difcovery of this plot, which happened 
while the king was apparently purfuing a 
fyftem of conciliation with his great council, 
and was pretending heartily to agree in the 
fchemes propofed for the redrefs of grievances, 
opened a feene of diflimulation and perfidy, 
which could not fail to excite the moft 
alarming apprehenfions. , What confidence 
could be repofed in the profellions of a prince 
. who folicited, in fecrct, the alfiftancc of the 
military power, to deliver him from thofe re¬ 
gulations and meafures with which he publicly 
expreffed his entire fatisfadion ? 

This incident was followed immediately 
by the infurredion of the Roman catholics 
S3. in 

tallies in good meafure with Percy’s letter. The draught 
of a petition, from the army to the king and parliament, 
had been privately communicated to Charles, and coun- 
terfigned by him, with the letters C. R. in token of his 
. approbation. See the whole of the depositions relative 
to this tranfaction, in Rufli. Col. vol. IV. 

It has been obferved, upon- this fubject, that neither 
Goring, upon his examination, nor Percy in his letter, 
were thought by Charles to have faid too much. Since 
the former was continued in his government of Ports¬ 
mouth, and the latter afterwards made a lord, and mafter 
of horfe to the Prince of Wales, See Harris’s life of 
Charles I. 
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in Ireland, and the maflacre of their proteftant 
fellow fubjcdls. Whether Charles had pro- 
inoted and inftigated this infurredion, as was 
pretended by the infurgents, appears not very 
eafy to determine. That he had any fliare in 
the bloody tragedy which was aded upon 
that occafion, his bittereft enemies have 
never alleged. But, confiderin^the views of 
this monarch,^ it was natural to fufped, that 
he fecretly wiftied the Roman catholics, to 
whom he had (hewn fo much favour, ftiould 
take up arms in defence of his prerogative; 
or even that he might propofe to reap fome 
advantage, by having a pretence for fetting 
himfelf at the head of an Englilh army to 
march againft the, infurgents. The tranfac- 
tions which he afterwards concluded with the 
Irilli rebels, or which were concluded in his 
name, have rather a tendency to confirm this 
unfavourable fufpicion *. But whatever opi¬ 
nion, upon this point, we may at prefent be 
difpofedto entertain, it is not furprifing, that, 

from 

• See the facts refpecting the acceiTion of Charles to 
the. Irifli infurrection—Rapin’s hifiory of England—' 
Macauley’s history of England—Harris’s life of Charles I, 
—On the other band, the vindication of Charles in 
Hume’s history of England. 
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from the charader of Charles, and his equivo¬ 
cal behaviour, fuch reports to his prejudice, 
which were then univerfally, and perhaps ma- 
liciouAy circulated, fhould have made a Arong 
impreflion upon the public, and increafed the 
general anxiety and terror refpeding the dan¬ 
ger to which the conftitution was expofed. 

In their efforts to reArain the encroachments 
of prerogative, the parliament had been con- 
Aantly oppofed and obAruded by the votes of 
the biAiops in the upper houfe, and by the in- 
tereA of the clergy throughout the nation. The 
puritans, on the other hand, had been uni¬ 
formly diAinguiAied by their zeal in oppofing 
the meafures of the court, and in fupporting 
the claims of parliament. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the real friends of the conAitu- 
tion were irritated and provoked by the for¬ 
mer, and warmed with fentiments of gratitude 
and affedion towards the latter. The pref- 
byterians and independents in the houfe of 
commons formed, at the fame time, a nume¬ 
rous party, whofe political principles were 
unavoidably warped by their religious tenets, 
and who, doubdefs, were glad of any pretence 
for invadinjg the hierarchy. 

s 4 Bui;. 
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. But, independent of all party connedions, 
and party prejudices, the circumftances of that 
critical period might naturally give rife to a 
queftion, how far the fecular power of the 
bifliops was conliftent with found policy; and 
whether, considering their ftrong propenfity to 
fupport the Arbitrary meafures of the king, 
their interpofition, as members of the houfc of 
peers, was not likely to prevent the eftablifh^ 
ment of any pcrmanoit fyftem of liberty. 

According to the principles of the ancient 
feudal fyftem, the dignifiedfelergy, being pof- 
feffcd of large cftates, enjoyed an extendve 
jurifdidion over their tenants and valfals, and 
were, equally with the lay-barons, entitled to 
vote in the great alTcmbly of the nation. By 
their fituation they were, at the fame time, in¬ 
dependent, in a great meafure, of the civil 
power; and having a feparate intereft from 
that of the king or of the nobles, they claimed 
a diftind voice in the legiilature, and. formed 
oiie of the three cftates of the kingdom. 

But the revival of letters, and the religious 
reformation which followed the improvement 
of arts and manufadures, produced a great re¬ 
volution in the circumftances of churchmen, 

and 
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and in the rank and dignity which they held, 
either as members of parliament, or of the na¬ 
tion at large. The diflipation of the clouds 
of fuperftition which formerly hung over the 
minds of men had greatly diminiflied the 
fpiritual influence of thofc ghoftly fathers. 
The dignified clergy were now in the appoint¬ 
ment of the crown, and the whole order looked 
up to the fovereign as the great fourceof their 
preferment. So far were the bifliops from 
conftituting a feparate eilate and maintaining 
a diflindt ncgatitle in the national council, 
that they were become fubordinate to another 
branch of the legiflatiire; and their weight 
was now uniformly thrown into that fcalc 
which it had been formerly employed to coun¬ 
terbalance. Whatever was the original pur- 
pofe, therefore, of bringing the bifhops into 
parliament, this could no longer be ferved; but, 
on the contrary, was likely to be countcraded 
and fruflrated by their continuance in that af- 
fembly. If. they had formerly maintained a 
proper balance between the different powers of 
the ftate, it was evident that, by a reverfe of 
fituation, their exertions were now calculated 
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to produce the pppofite effed, and to dcftroy 
this equilibrium. 

With equal reafon it might be contended, 
that the higher officers of the army and re¬ 
venue, as that the dignified clergy fliould, in 
virtue of their places, have a feat in parliament; 
fince both of thofe daffies depend ’equally, 
upon the crown for their emolument and rank j 
and fince the former are not in more hazard 
than the latter of being influenced by thofe 
motives of private intereft which govern the 
greater part of mankind. 

There is, at the fame time, no pretence for 
allowing the church, confidered as a great cor¬ 
poration, to fend reprefentatives to the national 
council. Suppofing the ecclcfiaftical to be 
diftind frbm the temporal inUreft, and to re¬ 
quire a feparate martagement, an efledual pro- 
vifion was made in its favour by the right of 
holding convocations', which, at tlic period now 
under confideration, exercifed, as will be ob- 
ferved more fully hereafter, the exclufive pri¬ 
vilege of taxing the clergy. But in reality 
there is no ground for beftowing upon the 
church, or any other Societies, in their collec¬ 
tive capacity, any peculiar fliare in the legifla- 
4 ture 
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turc farther than is-enjoyed by the individuals 
of which they are compofed. If the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country are fiiigly polfefled of a due 
proportion of political power in the eledion of 
reprefentarives, this will enable them to tale 
fiifficient care of their intereft, even fo far as 
they happen to be united in corporate bodies; 
and it ftiould feem that fiich corporations have 
no juft claim to any additic'.;ai reprerentation. 
Had the bifliops, on this great emergency, 
behaved with common diferetion; had they 
/liewn, in the ni/fcerous important queftions 
which occurred, a decent regard to the public 
iiitereft ; had they not, in fad, ftiewn them- 
felves to be the mere tools of the monarch, de¬ 
termined to perfift, without Ihatuc or fcruple, 
in promoting his defigns; it is highly probable 
that their privileges, however inconfiftent with 
the prefent ftate of cccleliaftical livings, would 
never have been invaded, and that no attempt 
would have been made to deprive them of their 
feats in parliament. But, as they had inlifted 
under the banner of defpotifm, their political 
power became a facrifice to tliat limited mo¬ 
narchy which parliament had refolved to efta- 
blifli. 
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In this particular, however, the opinions en¬ 
tertained by the real friends of the conftitution 
being more various, the attempts to diminifli 
the power of the bifhops were profccuted with 
Icfs unanimity than had appeared in relation to 
the other meafures for fetting bounds to the 
'prerogative. A bill was firft paffed in the 
houfe of commons to rcftrain perfons in holy 
orders from intermeddling in fecular affairs; 
but this was rejedted in the upper houfe. 
Another bill was introduced for abolifhing en¬ 
tirely the power of bilhops, and of all other 
eccleliaflical dignitaries: this was unfuccefs- 
ful among the commons thcmfelves. 

Thefe attacks were followed by an accufa- 
tion of high crimes and mifdemeanours againft 
the bifhops who had been concerned in the 
eftabliftiment of the late ecclefiaftical canons, 
and in other innovations with refped to the 
difeipline of the church ; and this charge was 
accompanied by a demand on the part of the 
commons, that thofe prelates, during the de¬ 
pendence of the trial, fliould be excluded from 
the privilege of voting in parliament. The 
refentraent of the populace, in the meantime, 
occafioned fuch tumults, that the bifhops, 

finding 
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finding it unfafe to appear in public, had the 
imprudence to prefent to the king and to the 
peers a proteftation that all proceedings in par¬ 
liament, during their abfence, Ihould be held 
null and void. This was confidcred by both 
houfes as a violent attempt to fubvert the fun¬ 
damental laws of parliament; and was made 
the fubjedt of an impeachment for high treafon, 
upon which thofe prelates were taken into cuf- 
todv. 

By the progreffive meafurcs which had al¬ 
ready been executed, or which were manifeftly 
in contemplation of the -patriotic party, it 
ftiould feem that the patience of Charles was 
entirely exhaufted, and that he was no longer 
able to maintain the temporifing fyftem of 
diflimulation which he had hitherto pradlifed. 
In fpite of every prudential confideration, and 
throwing afide all regard to confiftency of con- 
dudl, he now appears to have taken a refolu- 
tion of yielding to the violence of his temper, 
and attempting by force to fubdue all oppofi-. 
tion. Having fuddenly given orders that Lord 
Kimbolton, among the peers, and five mem¬ 
bers of the houfe of commons, Ihould be ac- 
cufed of high treafon, and having fent to the 
6 commons 
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commons to demand that theffe five memhefs 
fliould be delivered up to him, to which mef- 
fage no pofitive anfwer was returned, he came 
next day with an armed retinue into the lower 
lioufe; and having occupied the chair of the 
fpcaker, he demanded to know whether any 
of thefe members were prefent, declaring, 
“ that he muft have them wherefoever he 

could find them 

The warmeil: friends of Charles have con¬ 
demned this meafure as the height of raflinefs 
and folly i but they would gladly overlook 
the chief point of view in which it deferves to 
be confidered, as affording complete evidence 
of the arbitrary principles by which he was 
governed, arjd of tlw fecrct motives by which, 
in all his tranfadions with parliament, he had 
hitherto been aduated. The guilt imputed to 
thefe individuals, it was well known, confifted 
of the fhare they had taken in the deliberations 
and refolutions of that aflembly; aiijd with 
equal reafon the fame charge might have been 
brought againft the majority of both houfes. 
So fat was be, therefore, from regarding the 

late 


• See Whulocke’s Ruflbworth. 
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late afts of parliament, which he had confirm¬ 
ed by the fandtion of royal authority, as bind¬ 
ing either upon him or upon the nation, that 
he held thofe regulations to be the moft atro¬ 
cious offences, and looked upon every perlon 
who had been acceflary to their introdudion as 
liable to a capital puniftiment. 

The views and principles of Charles wcj;e 
not more apparent from the nature of this ac- 
cufation, than from the manner in which it was 
conduced. That the king fliould not, in 
any fhape, interfere in the deliberations of par¬ 
liament, was a maxim underftood in the for¬ 
mer reign to be fully fettled. But that, with 
an armed force, he fhould come in perfon into 
the houfe of commons to intimidate its mem¬ 
bers, and, without farther ceremony, to feize 
and imprifon thofe individuals who, by their 
condud in parliament, had incurred his dif- 
pleafure, was an exertion of defpotic power 
and violence of whifch no precedent occurred 
in the annals of parliament* and which plainly 
intimated that the king, by his prerogative, 
might at pleafure difpenfe with all the privi¬ 
leges of that affembly. 


That 
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That the members of parliament were not 
exempted from profecutions, either for high 
treafon, or for other great crimes, was univcr- 
fally admitted; but when an accufation was 
brought againft them upon points relating to 
their condud in that affembly, it Was thought 
requilite, as a preliminary ftep, that the houfe 
of parliament to which they belonged, ftiould 
be fatisfied concerning the grounds of the 
charge, and fhould deliver up its refpedtive 
members to juftice. If this form were not 
held indifpcniably ncceffary, the freedom and 
independence of parliament muft be deftroy- 
ed; as, in critical queftions, it would always 
be in the power of adminiftration, by fudden 
and groundlefs accufations, to deprive the 
• legiflature of fuch members as had rendered 
themfelves obnoxious, and were moft likely 
to fruftrate the mcafures of the crown. No 
danger, on the other hand, could with reafon 
be apprehended from this privilege of parli¬ 
ament I for it never could be fuppofed that, 
when a crime of an atrocious nature had really 
been committed, the majority of either houfe 
Would be fo corrupt, or fo foolilh, as to op- 
pofe the trial of its members. 


By 
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the alarm and commotion which this 
extraordinaiy meafure excited in the city, and 
through the nation, Charles was at length 
convinced of its imprudence j but he found 
that the impreffion which it had made was 
not to be erafed by appearances of repen¬ 
tance, nor even by profclfions of future 
amendment. The bill for depriving the bi* 
Ihops of their feats in parliament now palTed 
the houfe of peers ; and to this the royal alfcnt 
was given without delay. According as the 
behaviour of the king had created a ftronger 
fufpicion of his defigns, it feemed neceflary 
to lay a greater reftraint upon his actions; and 
the commons accordingly rofe in their de¬ 
mands. Nothing lefs than the obtaining 
fome influence over the military force of the 
kingdom was now capable of yielding them 
fatisfadion; and as, notwithflanding the dif- 
iife of the feudal fervices in the held, there 
ftill remained a fhadow of the ancient militia, 
under the command of the lieutenants of 
counties, a bill was carried through both 
houfes, containir.'g a nomination of thofe 
officers, and rendering them accountable fot 
their condud to parliament. The authority 
T acquired 
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acquired by this regulation was intended to 
counterbalance, in fome degree, the diredion 
of the' mercenary troops with which the fo- 
vereign was invefted. But though Charles 
was defirous, by his conceflions, to regain the 
confidence of the nation, he could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to relinquifh a branch of prero¬ 
gative fo effential to his darling ichemes } and 
he rather chofe to, hazard a new rupture than 
give his affent to the bilL 

Both parties now began to defpair of fet- 
tliiiff their differences in an amicable manner; 
and looking forward to another, and what 
feemed a more effedual method of dccifion, 
endeavoured to colled a military force. 'I'hc 
king retired to York, where he was attended 
by fuch of the nobility and gentry as were 
difpofed to fupport his pretenfions. The par¬ 
liament, wilhing to fecure a magazine of 
arms, took poffeffion, for that purpofe, of 
Hull, by appointing a governor of the place 
under their own diredion. The fubfequent 
remonftrances, or propofals of accommo¬ 
dation, which paired upon either fide, are of 
little moment; as no other benefit feems to 
have been expeded from them than merely to 

procur 
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procure delays, or to create an impreffioa 
throughout the nation, which might be fa¬ 
vourable to tl»e warlike preparations either of 
the king or parliament. 

Whoever examines with attention the pro¬ 
ceedings of this parliament, from their firft 
meeting to the commencement of the civil 
war, will eafily perceive that their views were 
fomewhat different from thofe of the four 
preceding parliaments •, and perhaps will 
find reafon to conclude, that they did not con¬ 
tinue, throughout the whole of this period, in¬ 
variably the fame. It w'as the objed of this 
parliament to reform fiich parts of the confli- 
tution as were grofsly defedive; but their 
plan of reformation was necelfrrily varied and 
extended according to the prclTure of circum- 
ftances ; and in proportion to their difeoveries 
of the hazard to which they were expofed 
from the temper and difpofition of the king, 
they were led to infill upon a greater limita¬ 
tion of his powers. How far they were juf- 
tified in all their demands, has been the fubjed 
of much controverfy. To judge candidly of 
their behaviour, we mufl enter into the fitu- 
ation in which they were placed, and make 
T a allowance 
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allowance fol* thb difficulties whh which they 
were furrounded ] we inuA alfo make allow¬ 
ance for the paffions under which they were 
obliged to form fudden refolutions; for the 
jarring opinions, the irregular influence, and 
the accidental humours of individuals; for the 
flippery ground of popular favour upon which 
they flood', and for the errors and prepoflef- 
fiems from which, in an age when philofophy 
was far from its meridian height, they could 
not be exempted. With thefe allowances they 
will not only be acquitted of any bad inten¬ 
tion, but will appear entitled to a high degree 
of approbation, even to the warmeft gratitude 
of pofterity. However much they might be 
tinfluted by enthuflafm and religious preju¬ 
dices, they feem to have aded from pure and 
diflnterefted motives) and were neither fe- 
duced nor intimidated, upon any occaflon, to 
fwerve from thofc patriotic principles by 
w^hich they profefled to be guided. It would 
perh^s be difficult, even at this day, to point 
out a line of condjud more eligible than that 
which they purfued; and which, with no 
greater deviation from the forrner pradice, 
woidd be better calculated to fruflfato the am¬ 
bitious 
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feitious dcfigns of Charles, or to guard againft 
the attempts of any future monarch for fub. 
verting the conftitution. 

That the parliament had, at this time, any 
intention to ovcTtum the monarchy, and to 
eftablifli a republican form of government, 
there is no good rcafon to fuppofe. After all 
the regulations which this parliament intro¬ 
duced, the fovereign ftill remained in the pof- 
feffion of very ample powers. He ftill would 
have enjoyed a voice in the Icgiflature. He 
would ftill have exerpifed the power of col- 
leding and difpofing of the public revenue at 
his diferetion. He would ftill liave remained 
the fountain of honour; would have nomi- 
nated all the judges during pleafure j and haye 
had the foie privilege of declaring peace and 
war, with that of levying and commanding 
all the mercenary forces of the kingdom. In. 
a word, his dire<ft authority would have been 
more abfolutc than that of the Brinfti mo-r 
narch at prefent. The patriots of that day 
overlooked a variety of limitations upon the 
crown, which the more enlarged experienoeof a 
later period has taught the Englifli nation to 
eifablilh.They had no thought of a permanent 
T 3 provifion, 
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provifion, to prevent extravagance and bad 
economy in the expenditure of public money. 
They fuggefted no reftridion with refped to 
the number of ftanding forces maintained in 
time of peace. Though they prohibited the 
king from extending martial law to the v\ hole 
community, they put no reftraint upon him 
in the application of that fyftem to the army. 
They made no attempt to fecure the indepen¬ 
dence of judges, by fixing their nomination 
for life. Having no fufpicion of any undue 
influence which the king might obtain over 
parliaments, they permitted him to continue 
the fame parliament as long as he pleafed. In 
all thefe particulars, it was found neceffary to 
make additional regulations upon the accef- 
lion of William the Third; from which it 
may with reafon be inferred, that the parlia¬ 
ment which met in the latter part of the year 
1640, inftead of being liable to the cenfure of 
doing too much, was rather expofed to that 
of having done too little, for preventing the 
encroachments of pperogative. 

With refped to the condud of Charles 
during this period, we meet with no impor¬ 
tant variation: The fame arbitrary fyftem in¬ 
variably 
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variably furfued, and by the fiime unfcnipu- 
Iqus means of dillimulation and duplicity. 
To thofc, indeed, .who look no further than 
the immediate tranfadions, and who arc un¬ 
able to trace the intention and motives of the 
parties, it may feem that the ground of the 
difpute had been changed; while parliament 
w^s labouring to introduce a let of palpable 
innovations; and the king, who certainly con- 
lented to thefe with reluctance, is prefented to 
us in the light of a fecret friend to the old 
conftitution, This is the afped of the con- 
troverfy, which thofe authors who attempt to 
cxcufe or juliify the monarch, are at great 
pains to exhibit, and to which they would 
willingly confinp the attention ol the reader. 
They endeavour to conceal, or to keep out of 
view, the former meafures of the I'ovcieign, by 
which he had fubverted the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, and tiic evidence which had 
occurred of his obllinale refolution to perfiil: 
in the fame defigns. Thus they impute to 
parliament the ofrences, in reality, committed 
by the king; and reprefent as violations ot the 
conftitution the regulations which had bcr 
come abfolutely neceflary for its prefervation ; 

T 4 th4t 
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that is, they coniider as a poifon th^ antidote 
given to prevent its baneful eifei^s, 


SECTION IV, 

OP THE RZIGK OF CHARLES THE FIRST, PROM TH| 
COMMINCEMEKT OF THE CIVIL WAR TO iil| 
DEATH, 

The progrcfs of the civil war was pro* 
duAive of many and great alterations, both in 
the ilate of the contending parties, and in the 
temper and difpofition of the nation. After 
the king and parliament had appealed to the 
fword, as the foie arbiter of their differences, 
they were no longer capable of retreating; and 
it was vain to fhrink from a decilion which 
muff render the one or the other party com¬ 
pletely triumphant. Both became fenhble that 
their all was at ffake; and that nothing but a 
decifive viftory could either fupport their re- 
fpedive claims, or enfiire their perfonal fafety. 
From their mutual exertions in profecuting the 
quarrel, and from the dangers and bad treat¬ 
ment to whidh they were continually exjpofed, 

their 
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their paflions were daily inflamed and rendered 
more furious; while every new advantage, 
upon either fide, becoming the fource of ex¬ 
ultation and oppreflTion in the one party, and 
of provocation and refcntment to the other, 
contributed to widen the breach between them, 
and afforded frefli fuel to their mutual ani- 
mofities. 

The progreflive meafures which, during the 
whole reign of James, and in the former part 
of that of Charles, were gradually adopted by 
.parliaments, have already been pointed out. 
Before the year 1640, thofe great councils ap¬ 
pear to have Hood altogether upon the defen- 
five, and to have aimed at nothing further than 
barely to defend the ancient modes of govern¬ 
ment . From the meeting of what is callei I the 
Long Parliament, the abufes committed by 
the king had given rife to different views, and 
were thought to require more effedtual pre¬ 
cautions for fecuring the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple. The various wheels and fprings of the 
conffitution having, from negligence, gone 
into diforder, or being, from the inexperience 
of the original artificers, left, in fome particu¬ 
lars, inaccurate and iroperffift., the opportunity 

which 
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which then offered was accounted highly fa, 
vourable, for repairing the ftate machine, and 
for removing i:s defedts or imperfedions. 
Men who entertained this opinion were friends 
to the monarchy, while they attempted to imi. 
pofe new limitafions upon the monarch ; and 
were anxious to preferve the fpirit and prin¬ 
ciples of the conftitution, though they con¬ 
tended that, in feveral of its parts, a reforma¬ 
tion was indifpenfably nccclTary. 

How far the pruning hand of a reformer 
fliould be permitted was a difiicult quellion ; 
about which even fpeculative reafoners might 
cafily differ; and upon which men who had 
oppolite intercfxs were by no means likely to 
agree. When all hopes of accommodation, 
upon this point, were completely blafted, 
when both king and parliament had recourfe 
to arms, the popular party were pufhed on to 
greater extremities, and embraced a bolder 
fyftem of reforinatic n. The oppolition to the 
crown had proved fo ineffedual; the power, 
the influence, and the refources of the king 
were fo extenfive; and tl e artifices by which 
he might elude the co troiil of the legiflaturc, 
and undermine tl e privileges of the people, 

had 
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had been found fo numerous and fo various, 
that every attempt to confine the prerogative 
within due bounds, was in danger of being re¬ 
garded as defperate. To many it appeared 
that the old conftitution was no longer tenable, 
and that the only method of preventing the 
abufes of regal power was to abolifh it al¬ 
together. The exaltation, it was obfervecl, of 
an individual to the rank of a fovereign prince 
proves commonly fiich an incentive to ambi¬ 
tion, as renders him impatient of reftraint, 
and dilfatisfied with any thing lefs than abfo- 
lufc dominion. Accuftomed to the high Na¬ 
tion in which he is placed, and having receiv¬ 
ed it through a long line of anceftors, he is 
apt to look upon it as his birthright; and in- 
ifead of conceiving it to be an oHice derived 
ultimately from the cenfent ot the people, or 
bellowed upon him for their benefit, he is 
difpofed to conlider it in the light of a private 
eftate, intended for his own ufe, and to be en¬ 
joyed at his diferetion. By the natural order 
of things; that is, by the difpoiition of Pro¬ 
vidence, it appears to be his province to com¬ 
mand, as it is that of his fubjeds to obey; 
and every effort, upon their part, to limit his 

authority 
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authority, is regarded by him as an adl of re» 
hellion,which, in duty to himfelf and his pof^ 
tcrity, and in the capacity of the vice-gerent 
of heaven,, he is bound to elude by artifice or 
repel by force, 

To avoid, thcfe dangers to liberty, with 
which recent events had ftrongly imprefled 
men’s minds, it was by fame thought requifite 
to abolifli the hingly office altogether, and 
thefe republican dodrines came to be propa¬ 
gated efpecially by nien of knowledge and 
fpeculation, who reafoned upon the genera^ 
princifiks of government, and compared the 
different.political fyllems which have taker\ 
place in different ages and countries. Thofe 
who confider the ufual incitements to genius 
will not be furprifed to find, that, amidft all 
the.diforders of that period, the number of 
fpeculative reafoners upon government was 
far from being inconfidcrablc. The impor¬ 
tant difputes, and violent ffruggle in which 
a gleat part of the nation was engaged, by 
awakening a fpirit of adivity and enterprife, 
contributed to accelerate, inftead of retarding 
the purfuits of fcience and literature; and by 
opening to men of letters a wide field of am¬ 
bition, 
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bitiort, excited them to Cultivate their talents, 
and to bring forward their learning to the 
public. To the operation of fuch caufes we 
may, in part at leaft, refer the political trea- 
tifes of Milton, which breathe that ardent 
love of liberty, and that vehement fpirit of in- 
vedive, to be expefted from the fublimc au¬ 
thor of Paradife Loft i at the fame time that 
they are apt, on fome occafions, to difguft the 
reader by an appearance of prejudice and 
prepofleflion, and by an air of confidence and 
arrogance which runs throughout thofe per¬ 
formances. 

✓ 

During the horrors of the civil war, a 
number of philofophers, men totally free from 
the religious enthufiafm and party prejudices 
of the times, are faid to have employed theni- 
felves in converfing and reafoning upon poli¬ 
tical fubjeds. After the death of the king, 
thefe perfons were formed into a regular fo- 
ciety, for examining and difeufling the moft 
important queftions concerning the beft form 
of a commonwealth, and the advantages or 
difadvantages of fuch forms as had, in dif¬ 
ferent periods of the w’orld, been reduced into 
pradicc. The Oceana, and other difeourfes, 
4 publiiheil 
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publiflicd by Mr. Harrington, appear to have 
been, partly, the fruit of thofe lucubrations. 
Thefe writings difeover an extcnfive know¬ 
ledge of hiftory, the raoft liberal views with 
refped to government, a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the true principles of democracy, 
and great Ikill and difeernment in accommo¬ 
dating thofe principles to the peculiar circum- 
llances of the Englifli nation. 

The chief inftances of popular government, 
which had fallen under the experience of that 
age, were the celebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome; which, for the moft part,were efta* 
bliQied among a handful of people yihabiting 
a narrow diftridl; in moft cafes, a fingle 
town with its dependencies.- In thefe very 
limited ftates, there was little inconvenience or 


difficulty in convening the whole people to 
deliberate on public affairs, and to exercife the 
fupreme powers of government. The legif- 
lative power, therefore, together with a con- 
fiderable part of the executive, was common¬ 
ly lodged' in the great body of the people j 
though the privilege of propofing the fubjeds 
of deliberation to the 
often committed, exclufively, to a fmaller 


legiflative' afl'embly was 


council, 
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council, or fenate, compofcd of the liigher or¬ 
der of citizens, or elected by the legillativc 
body itfelf. A conftituticn of this nature was 
evidently impradicable in a large community, 
the members • of which were fpread over an 
extenfive country. In a great nation, like that 
of England, the affembling of the w hole peo¬ 
ple to make laws, or to deliberate upon the 
national bufinefs, would produce a meeting fo 
numerous and diforderly, as muft be incapa¬ 
ble of any regular procedure, and liable to 
cndlefs diforders. But, fortunately, in Britain, 
the cuftom of convening the reprefentatives of 
the people^ as a conllituent part of the Icgif- 
lature, had been long eftablifhed; and upon 
Uiis principle Harrington, and the other fpe- 
culative politicians of that time, laid the foun¬ 
dation of that commonwealth which they re¬ 
commended to their fellow' citizens. They 
propofed that the fupreme powers of govern¬ 
ment fhould be committed to a body of repre¬ 
fentatives, chofen by the nation at large, in 
the manner which appeared the bert: calculated 
to prevent the effedts of bribery and undue in¬ 
fluence upon the eledtors; and in fucljpa mo¬ 
derate number as might enable them to main¬ 
tain 
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tain the utmoft regularity in their proceedings, 
and to extend their care and fuperintendence 
to every department of adminifttation. By 
this expedient it was thought, that the evils 
incident to kingly government on the one 
hand, and to pure democracy on the other, at 
leaft in the fliape in which it had been ex¬ 
hibited in the ancient republics, might be 
c(jually avoided. The dangers arifing .from 
the ignorance, the prejudices, the violence, 
and confufion, of a large tumultuary affembly 
were efFeaually precluded; while the intereft 
. of the people at large was underftood to be 
fufficiently guarded by that controul and in¬ 
fluence over their commiffioners, which, from 
the frequency of eledions, they might be ex- 
peded to retain. 

The commencement and progrefs of the 
civil war had an effed, no lefs remarkable, 
with refped to the religious, than with refped 
to, the political fentiments of the nation. 
From the increafing heat of controverfy, and 
according as the adverfarics of the king had 
been more fuccefsful, the oppofition to the. 
hicrar4»y became, of courfe, more violent. 
For feme time af.cr the acceflion of James, the 

Puritans, 
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Puritans, under which denomination were com¬ 
prehended all the proteftant diflenters, who 
were, for the moll part, dillributed into the 
two great branches of prelbyterians and inde¬ 
pendents, were contented with liberty of con- 
fciencc, and with an indulgence in their pe¬ 
culiar modes of worlhip. But the continuance 
of the controverfy fuggefted other views to 
thofe two orders of fedlaries, and infpired 
them with higher prctenfions. After the 
meeting of the long parliament, the pref- 
byterians, whofe doctrines were fupported by 
many leading members in that aflembly, and 
particularly by a great majoiity in the houfe 
of commons, were encouraged to attempt the 
fubverlion of the eftablilhed religion, by dc- 
llroying all fubordination in the rank and au¬ 
thority of churchmen. But when the king 
and parliament had come to decide their dif¬ 
ferences by force, even this religious refor¬ 
mation was held by many to be infufficient ; 
the opinions of men deviated Hill farther 
from the old eftablilhment; and the inde¬ 
pendents, who rejedled all interpofition of 
the public, cither in the appointment*^ of the 
clergy, or in the care and direction of religion, 
VOL. in. u advanced, 
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advanced, with rapid ftrides, in confideration 
and popularity, 

The different principles of thofe two 
branches of the fedaries produced a natural 
conjundlion, as was formerly mentioned, with 
the refpedive fyftcms of the two great poli¬ 
tical parties now in oppofition to the king. 
The prefbyterians, who, by abolifhing the 
feveral ranks and dignities of the church, pro- 
pofed to emancipate the clergy from their de¬ 
pendence upon the crown, as well as to dimi- 
nifh their influence over the laity, were dif- 
pofed to fupport the fyftem of thofe political 
reformers, whofe ohjed it was to check the 
abufes of prerogative, and circumfcribc with¬ 
out fubverting the authority of the fovereign. 
The independents, who advanced a ftep fur¬ 
ther in relation to the church, puihed alfo 
their political tenets to a proportional height, 
difapproved of all ecclefiaflical eftablifhments, 
and holding that every voluntary aflbciation 
of chriftians ought to have the liberty of 
choofing their own religious teachers, they 
were, in like manner, averfe from every mo¬ 
dification of monarchy, and were led 4to join 
thofe republicans who contended that all the 

executive 
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fexecutive officers of the ftate ffiould be under 
the appointment of the people. 

As thefe republican do(flrines were thus 
gaining ground in the nation, they made alfo 
confiderable advances, though with lefs rapi¬ 
dity, in parliament. The leading members 
of that aflembly, uho had long aded in con- 
fequence of their profefTed opinions in favour 
of limited monarchy, were likely, the greater 
part of them, to retain their former fcntiincnts. 
If fome, during the violence of the ftrugglc, 
were induced to aim at greater innovations, 
and to feek the total abolition of kingly 
power, there were others, corrupted by mo¬ 
tives of intereft, or alarmed by the ungovern¬ 
able fpirit of reformation which nowdilcover- 
cd itfelf, who either feized the opportunity 
of joining the court, or thought proper to re¬ 
tire from public bufinefs. In a fituation fo 
new and hazardous, we need not wonder that 
feveral perfons, w'ho had hitherto withftood 
the encroachments of the prerogative, Ihould 
now flirink from a conteft which threatened 
to involve the kingdom in anarchy and blood; 
and Ihould thus leave the field to men of 
keener tempers, and of more perfevering re- 
V % folution. 
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folution. Lord Falkland, and Mr. Hide, 
whofe abilities and perfonal charadter entitled 
them to great confideration, and who, at the 
beginning of the long parliament, had Hood 
forth in cenfuring the meafures of the king, 
and concurred in the important regulations 
then introduced, deferted their former politi¬ 
cal friends; but though they were now en- 
lilled upon the fide of the crown, they ftill 
profeffed a regard to the ancient conft'itution, 
and a difpofition to moderate the violent 
councils of Charles. 

The proceedings of parliament were ftill 
more affeded by the death of fome of its 
principal members. Soon after the parties had 
recourfe to arms, Mr. Hampden, whofe in- 
exible integrity, and found undcrftanding, 
joined to his great modefty and vigour of mind, 
had procured him almoft equal influence in 
war and in peace, and, without the appear¬ 
ance, had rendered him the real leader of the 
whole party, was killed in an adion, while 
he conduded the troops under his command 
to repel a Hidden attack of the enemy. The 
lofs of fuch a man in that cloudy and tem- 
peftuous feafon, may juftly be regarded as a 

national 
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national calamity. He was, in religion, a 
prefbyterian j and, in politics, a Heady adhe¬ 
rent of the old conftitution. His death was 
followed, foon after, by that of Mr. Pym, 
whofe talents for public fpeaking, and whofe 
great experience in the bufinefs of parliament, 
had raifed him to a principal fhare in ail the 
important trahfaftions of that period. His 
eloquence diftinguiihed him above all his co- 
temporarics, and is faid to have been produc¬ 
tive of extraordinary effeds. So far as we 
can form a judgment from the fpecimens that 
have come down to us, he feems to fpeak like 
a man who labours to convince and to per- 
fuade, more than to entertain; and though 
liable, perhaps, to the imputation of fomc 
formality and prolixity, he difeovers great 
ability in bringing many arguments to centre 
in one point; and prefenting fuch views of 
a fubjed as are calculated to lay hold of the 
prejudices, and to overpower the reafon of his 
hearers. 

Notwithftanding the extreme fimplicity of 
manners and frugality for which Mr. Pym 
was noted; though, befide his private fortune, 
he enjoyed a falaiy as mailer of the ordpance; 

xj 3 and 
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and though he adted in a high department, at 
a time when parliament, in open war with the 
king, hadoccafionto manage confiderable funds 
levied on that account; he died in great po¬ 
verty, a fatisfadory proof that he had ferved 
the caufe with difinterefted fidelity. So fenfi- 
ble were the commons of his faithful fervices, 
that they not only ordered a monument to be 
eredted to his memory, and his corpfe to be 
interred in Weftminlter-abbey, but alfo voted 
a confiderable fum of money for the payment 
of his debts. 

While time and accidents were thus produ¬ 
cing great changes in the leading charadlers 
who had hitherto appeared upon the ftage, the 
war opened a new feene of adtion, and gave 
birth to a new fet of talents and accomplifh- 
ments, by which individuals, formerly obfeure 
and unknown, rofe to confideration and im¬ 
portance. Eloquence, and dexterity in ma¬ 
naging parliamentary bufinefs, were now de¬ 
graded into a fccondary rank j and, in a great 
meafure, eclipfed by that courage and conduct 
in the field, and by thofe peculiar virtues and 
qualities difplayed in the military profeffidh. 
Men who, by ferving in a foreign country, had 

already 
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already acquired experience and reputation in 
war, were immediately placed in the higher 
military departments; while others, whofe 
difpoiition and genius peculiarly fitted them 
for the fervice, found opportunities of figna- 
liling their activity, valour, or capacity, and 
were foon brought into notice. 

The adherents of the king were chiefly 
compofed of the nobility and higher gentry, 
men who, by their wealth and flation, had 
much to lofe; and who, in the annihilation 
of monarchy, and in the anarchy that was 
likely to follow, forefaw the ruin of their for¬ 
tunes, and the extindiion of their confideration 
and influence. The middling and inferior 
gentry, together with the inhabitants of towns; 
thofe who entertained a jealousy of the nobles, 
and of the king, or who, by the changes in 
the state of fociety, had lately been raifed to 
independence, became, on the other hand, the 
great fupporters of parliament, andtormcdtiie 
chief part of the armies levied by that aflenil'.y. 
The differences in the character and lituaiion 
of the troops, which came, in this manner, to 
be arranged upon the oppoflte fides, were very 
remarkable. The forces of the king were 
u 4 commanded 
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commanded by officers whofe rank in life had 
led them frequently to ferve in the wars upon 
the continent, and who poffeflcd a degree of in, 
flucnce over their followers, which, in fome 
meafure, fupplied the want of military difci, 
pline. The armies of parliament, on the con¬ 
trary, were compofed of an unruly and disor¬ 
derly multitude, under the diredlion of perfons, 
who, for the moft part, had no natural autho¬ 
rity correfponding to their ftations, and who, 
unlefs in a few inftances, appear, at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, to have been deftitute of mi¬ 
litary knowledge. Mr. Hume has, with his 
ufualdifcernment, pointed out the confequences 
of thefe different htuations, which are fuch as 
might beexpedled. For fome time after the 
war broke out, the king was generally fuccefs- 
ful, and in every ftruggle the forces of parlia¬ 
ment were either worfted or rendered incapable 
of improving thofe advantages which fortune 
threw in their way. 

It might eafily be forefeen, however, that if 
the operations of the war ftiogid beprotraded 
for any confiderabl? period, the fortune and 
circumftances of the parties would be reverfed. 
The nobility, who fupportcd the caufc of the 

. monarch, 
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monarch, were too independent and too jealous 
of each other to he reduced under proper fub- 
ordination, and were fitter to ad in feparate 
pillaging parties, at the head of their refpec- 
tive followers, than to unite and co-operate in 
fuch a large body as the execution of a great 
enterprife might require. The parliamentary 
troops were in a different fituation. Without 
any previous attachment to particular leaders, 
they acquired habits of fubmilfion to thofe of¬ 
ficers under whom they had fought; men who 
derived their preferment, not from their birth 
or their opulence, but from their military fer- 
vices j and whom different degrees of experi¬ 
ence, of capacity, and of fuccefs, had eftablilhed 
in their feveral iintions. As the forces of par¬ 
liament comprehended the great mafs of the 
people, we need not wonder that when they 
came to furpafs thofe of the king in fubordi- 
nation and discipline, as well as in numbers, 
they fliould immediately obtain a decided fu- 
periority. 

Among all thofe who took party againft the 
king, it is natural to fuppofe that fuch as had 
taken up arms in the caufe, and had, through 
the whole courfe of tho conteft, been retained 

in 
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in the fervice, would be diftinguiflicd by their 
zeal, and by the extremities to which they 
puihed their fyftem of reformation. The 
greateft part of thefe troops were, accordingly, 
independents in religion, and in the ftate, re¬ 
publicans. That original ardour which led 
them to take fo aftive a part in the controver- 
fy, joined to the circumftances which, during 
the progrefs of it, could not fail to inflame 
their paflions, had confirmed their averfion to 
all regal power, and to all ecclefiallical efla- 
blifhmcnts, and had riveted their aflPedions to 
an oppofite fyftem, both of civil government 
and of religious worftiip. 

By a fingular concurrence of accidents, the 
command of the chief parliatiKntary army, to¬ 
wards the conclufion of the war, was devolved 
Upon an officer* of great integrity and worth, 
diftinguifhed by his military talents, but other- 
wife (w'hich daily experience proves to be no 
inconfiftency) of flender capacity j while the 
real diredion and management of thofe forces, 
together with their commander, was acquired 
by a leader of the moft extraordinary abilities 
which that, or perhaps any age, has produced. 

This 


Fairfax. 
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This was the famous Oliver Cromwell, whose 
fharader is univerfally known. 

During thofe parliamentary difputes which 
preceded the commencement of hoftilities, 
Cromwell, though a member of parliament as 
early as the year 1628, appears to have re- 
mained in obfeurity. It fhould leem that, 
although the ardent enthufiaftic Ipirit by which 
he was pofleffed, could hardly lail to be rc^ 
marked, and to gain him credit with the parg^ 
to which he was devoted, the inelegance and 
rudenefs of his manners, and his total defi¬ 
ciency in public fpcaking. prevented his ac¬ 
quiring much reputation or influence. But 
no fooner had the war opened a new fccnc of 
adion, than hedregan to difplay that uncom¬ 
mon genius with which he was endowed, and 
to aflume that confidcratign and importance to 
which he was entitled. The troop which he 
commanded was immediately diftinguiflied 
by fuperior difeipline, and by good behaviour 
in every engagement. The intrepidity, vi** 
gour, and enterprizing difpofition of its leader 

were iio lefs confpicuous *. By his decifive 

judgment 

• It muft excite amazement to find, in opposition tq 

every 
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judgment in forming refolutions, and by his 
rapidity and fteadinefs in the execution of 
them } by his penetration in difcovering, and 
his dexterity in managing the charaders of his 
adherents and aifociates, he quickly rofe to 
eminence, both as a partizan, and as a military 
oHicer. That he was originally hncere in his 
religious profefTions is extremely probable j 
though he afterwards employed the malk of 
g^ty to cover and promote his ambitious de- 
figns. How far the charafters of a hypocrite 
and a fanatic are capable of being reconciled; 
or whether incwififtency be not frequently a 
prominent feature of the human mind, I lhall 
not pretend to determine; but certain it is, 
that the confummate hypocrify of Cromwell 

was 


every other account, that piiver Cromwell is taxed with 
cowardice, in the moft pointed terms, by no lefs a perfbn* 
age than Denzil Hollis, a zealous presbyterian, and emi* 
nent leader of the commons. If any credit could be given 
to this charge, it would rather increafe than diminiOi our 
admiration of this extraordinary man; ilnce it would lay 
us under the neceflity of supposing that Cromwell, by his 
dexterity, judgment, and political firmnefs, was capable of 
concealing and counteracting the effect of a perfonal 
wcakne&, apparently, of all others, the moft adverfe to a 
military reputation. See Hollis’s Memoirs* pub. 1699. 
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was the great engine by which he procured 
the confidence of his whole party, and ob¬ 
tained an afcendancy over all their movements. 

One of the tirft and moft mafterly of all the 
ftratagems employed by this arch politician, 
after he had rifen to a high fituation, was the 
new modelling of the army, by which he 
fecured to himfelf and his party the entire 
direftion of all the forces of parliament. To¬ 
wards the conclufion of the war, although-a 
great proportion of thofe troops were of the 
independent party, there were flill among 
them a number of prelbyterians. The Earl 
of Eflex, Sir William Waller, the Earl of 
Manchefter, (formerly Lord Kimbolton,) with 
many other diftinguiflied officers, had Ihewn 
an uniform attachment to the principles of 
that fedl; and, however they might think that, 
in the prefent emergency, it was proper to limit 
the prerogative, were ftill the friends of mo¬ 
narchical government. While fuch perfons 
remained in the army, they could not fail to 
be pofleffed of confiderable influence; and 
Cromwell faw that it was neceflfary to get rid 
of them, in order to accompliffi his defigns. 

For this purpofc his friends fuggefled a re¬ 
formation 
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formation irt point of military difciplinej 
the negledt of which became a topic of univer- 
fal complaint, and was confidered as the im¬ 
mediate caufe of many important mifcarriages. 
A meafure of this kind, fo popular in itfelf, 
was warmly fupported by Fairfax, the general, 
and by thofe who, not entertaining any fufpi- 
cion of the fecret motives by which it was 
didated, had been the moft adive and zealous 
in the caufe of the people. In the profecution 
of this plan, it was artfully rcprefented, that 
thofe who had a voice in parliament were pof- 
fefled of authority and rank incompatible with 
military fiibordination,and, by the attendance 
in that affembly which their duty required, 
were difqualified for the exercife of other em¬ 
ployments . k felf-denying ordinance was there¬ 
fore propofed, by which members of parlia¬ 
ment were declared incapable of civil and mi¬ 
litary offices; and this regulation, by means of 
the popular clamour which had been excited, 
was carried through both houfes. In this 
manner t he leaders of the prefbyterian party, 
who had long enjoyed feats in parliament, and 
had been the chief condudors of parliamentary 
buiinefs, were excluded from all ffiare in the 
' diredion 
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diretfiion of the forces. The army was im¬ 
mediately new-modelled, and formed into dif¬ 
ferent regiments and companies, under a new 
set of officers j with which meafure many of* 
the prelbyterian party, whom the late regula¬ 
tion did not affed, were fo difguffed as to 
throw up their commiffions. Cromwell him- 
felf, though a member of parliament, found 
means, by the folicitation of the general, to 
delay, for fome time, and afterwards entirely 
to evade the refignation of his command. The 
decifive battle of Nafeby, which was fought 
foon after the felf-denying ordinance was car¬ 
ried into execution, refleded no lefs credit 
upon that meafure than upon the perfonal abi¬ 
lities of its contriver. 

After the king’s troops had been completely 
defeated, and when his Majefty found it no 
longer pradicable to face his enemies in the 
field, he feems to have placed his laft refuge 
in the oppofition and difeord between thofc 
different parties into which the nation was di¬ 
vided. He appears to have thought that, by 
availing himfelf of their political animofities, 
he might hold a balance among them, and ff ill, 
in fome meafure, maintain his authority. 

With 
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With this view, he threw himfelf upon the 
protedlion of the Scottiih army, then at New¬ 
ark ; thinking, perhaps, that the Scots, from 
the conceilions which he had made to them, 
from their ancient hereditary connection with 
his family, and from their being of late under 
fome difcontent with the behaviour of the 
Englifli parliament, were moft likely to afford 
him a favourable reccpti<mi It muft be ad¬ 
mitted, however, that whether we Confider 
the principles of the Scotch covenanters, or 
the ftrength which they could mufter in op- 
pofition to the Englifh forces, there was no 
ground to cxpeCt that, either from inclination 
or from prudential motives, they would un¬ 
dertake the defence'of Charles, or attempt to 
lefcue him from the hands of his enemies: 
Nor can it enter into the wildeil; imagination 
to conceive that fuch an attempt would have 
been either juft or proper; they were the 
moft violent religious adverfaries of the king; 
they were the allies of parliament; they 
had hitherto ftruggled with all their might, 
and had been very inftrumental in obliging 
the former to fubmit to the demands of the 
Utter. Would it not have been the height of 
6 abfurdity, 
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abfurdity, and even of bad faith, now that 
their objedt was nearly accompliflied, to change 
iidcs all.at once, and, by a vain effort in be¬ 
half of the king, to affift or countenance him 
in rcfufing or delaying that fubtniffion ? They 
were, no doubt, highly cenfurable in deliver¬ 
ing him up to parliament. It was incumbent 
on them to take no advantage of the circum- 
flance by which they had obtamed a power 
over his perfon. From a pundlilio of delica¬ 
cy, they Ihould rather have connived at the 
efcape than have agreed to the furrender of 
their prince, who had fled to them for (helter. 
But to make that furrender an expedient for 
extorting the arrears of pay, which they could 
not otherwife have procured, was unqueflion- 
ably a difgraceful tranfadtion. 

The leaders of parliament, meanwhile, had 
penetrated the ambitious defigns of Cromwell 
and his aifociates; and, upon the termination 
of the war, thought it high time to free them- 
felves from fuch unruly and turbulent fer- 
vants* They had accordingly taken mea» 
fuces for that purpofe. It was propofed that 
a part, of the troops fhould be fent to Ireland, 
to aflift in the diforders in that coun- 

VOL. HI. X tryj 
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tty / and that the remainder fhould be dif- 
miflcd from the fervice. Thcfc proceedings 
did not efcape the notice of that powerful 
btt'djr agairift which' they were directed; and 
^r, tendency MS too manifefr not to excite 
tmiverfal corntnoiHon, and friggefr precautions 
fr)r guaiding againfr the danger. ‘ A petition 
was drawn up by the army to their general, to 
be kid befwe parliament, complaining of 
grievances, requiring payment of arrears, re¬ 
lief of widows and maimed foldiers, and an 
iriderani^ for paft irregularities committed 
in the courfc of the war. To watch over 
their intehefr, and to fecure unanimity in their 
ftiture Operations; they appointed a fort of mi- 
Jitaiy parliament, compofed of the fuperior 
officers, correfponding to thehoufe of peers, 
arid of feprcfenttitives from each troop or com¬ 
pany, linder the name of agitators, in imita- 
rioh of the houfe of commons*. To this body 
all difputes With parliament, and the manage- 
ttrerit of all common concerns, Was oommit- 
ttri. ‘' The parliament afterwards voted that a 
eodfidcttbk’ part of^the -artt^':lhould be dif- 
bahded; and, to avoid ffie tumult apprehend- 
dd' dh'thaf' dtdffiofiVga^ hrd'efs that ■different 

regiments 
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tcgitnents or bodies of men (bould be fepa* 
rated, and receive their dilmiflion at different 
times and places. But the military council 
were too fharp-lighted to obey fuch orders i 
and too confcious of their power to pay anf 
regard to this refolution of parliament. 

Upon the delivery of the king to the com* 
miflioners of the Englifh parliament, a treaty 
was immediately fet on foot between his 
jefty and thatalfcmbly forcompoling the pul* 
lie diforders, .’d fettling the future exercife Qjl 
the government. The fehemes of the repub 4 
lican party required that, without lofsoftimc,> 
this agreement fhould be prevented; and the?e» 
fore, by the contrivance of Cromwell, with con-; 
currence of the military council, but without 
the knowledge, it is faid, ot Fairfax, an oflicer, 
with a party of foldiers, was difpafched to 
feize the king, and brinif him a pnfoner to the 
army. With this violence Charles was not 
difpleafed; as it coincided with his plans of 
managing the different parties, and afforded 
the profped of another power, capable-of con- 
trotjk^ 6r counter-balancing that of parlia- 
■ - 

Tlii feizurc of the king, in this manner. 
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was an open-declaration of war againft the two 
hoiifes, and was followed, in a (hort time, bj 
the march of the army to London. Upon their 
approach it appeared that all expedtation of re- 
hdance was vain. The city, after having 
taken a decided part againft the mutinous fpi- 
rit of the troops, was ftruck with a panic^ and 
furrendcred without attempting any defence.— 
The fpeakers of each houfe, attended by a 
number of members, deferting their fundions, 
came to meet the army at Hounflow-heath, 
and to folicit their protedion. The remains 
of parliament, confounded and difpirited by fo 
general a defedion of their friends and puti> 
zans, were, after a few fruitlefs attempts to 
maintain their authority, obliged to furrender 
at diferetion, to repeal all their former offenfive 
relblutions, and to yield an implicit fubmif- 
fion to the military force. 

Charles was highly fatisfed with thefe 
tranfadions, and did every thing in his power 
to promote them. He had hitherto been 
treated with the utmoft refped by; the , 
leaders, and he believed that theexaltat pft^ d 
triumph of the army over parliament w^Pl|i.Q 
tile end, produce tlw re-efeblifliment olJifeal 

authbb^. 
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authority. He was, in courted at this 
time by all parties, which had fuch an efFedt 
upon his fpirits that he was heard frequently 
to declare, “ You cannot do without me; 
you will fall to ruin if I do not fuftain you.** 
Milled by this idea, he held a correfpondence 
with every party, while, expedting to procure 
ftill better terms from their adverfaries, he was 
withheld from concluding an agreement with 
any. But thefe delulive appearances did not 
long remain. As foon as Cromwell and his 
aflbciates had completely anfwered the purpofc 
for which they got poflellion of the king’s 
perfon, they began to think of delivering them* 
felves from that incumbrance; and this they 
accomplilhcd without much difficulty, by 
treating him with lefs indulgence, and inftiU 
ling apprehenfions that he was in danger from 
the foldiery. Charles, now intimidated, and 
difgufted with the behaviour of thofe whom 
he had fo lately regarded as favourable to his 
intereft, took the firft opportunity of making 
his efcape, and fled to the Ifle of Wight, by 
the governor of which he was detained a pri» 
foner. 

The lafe violent meafures of the army had, 

X 3 
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in the mean time, (Uried iip a flame in the na¬ 
tion, and by (hewing, at once, the extent of 
the military power, and the immediate purpofe 
jbf eftahlifliing a republican government, had 
roufed' the prelbyterians both in England and 
Scotland,and induced them even to unite with 
the royalifls in oppofing fuch violent innova¬ 
tions. The commencement of^ a new civil 
war interrupted, for fome time, the operations 
of the republicans in modelling the conftitu- 
tion, and gave.leifure for new efforts to con¬ 
clude a treaty between the king and parliament. 
But the fanguine expeftations of Charles, 
which had been raifdi by this exertion in his 
favour, prevented his acceptance of the terms 
propofed, and retarded a final agreement till 
the opportunity was loll, The raw troops 
colleded upon the part of the king were foon 
defeatedby Cromwell and Fairfax, who, at the 
head of their Veteran forces, found nothing in 
the kingdom capable of refiftance. 

It now appeared that the republican party 
were determined to lofe no time in executing 
their’defigUs. The leaders pf the army pre- 
fented to parliament a remonllrance, in which 
they painted th? crimes of Charles in flrong 

colours, 
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colours, and demanded that he ftiould be im« 
mediately brought to trial. They, at the fame 
time, gave orders to lay hold of his perfon, 
and to keep him under confinement. The 
efiablifhment of a common>wealth required 
that the king’s life ftiould be madea facrificei 
for carrying which into execution it was ne- 
ceflary that parliament ftiould be laid undejr 
compulfion. By a military force, therefore, 
under the command of a Colonel Prido, forty 
commoners on one day, and on the day fol¬ 
lowing ninety-one more of the prclbyterian 
perfuafion were violently fecluded from the 
houfe. After this operation a clear majority 
remained in the republican intereft, and there 
was no longer any difficulty in procuring fr(M|i 
them a refolution to authorife the trial df 
Charles. This meafurc was, with difdain, re- 
jedled by the upper houfe; upon which the 
commons declared that the peers were no cf- 
fential part of the legiflature, and proceeded to 
execute their own relolutjon. It was in \ ir- 
tue of a commiifion, appointed by this junto 
of the commons, that Charles \vas tried, con¬ 
demned and executed. 

The chara(iler of this prince, as there was 
X 4 icafon 
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mfon to exped, has been reprefented in fuch 
oppofite colours, by the writers of different 
parties, that we cw pay little regard, either to 
the panegyric of the one fet, or the invectives 
of the other } and if our object be the difco- 
very of truth, we muft fix our attaition folely 
upon that feries of actions by which the event¬ 
ful hiftory of his reign is diftinguiftied. At 
the diftance from which we now furvey the 
condud of Charles, his misfortunes can hardly 
fail to move our compaflion, and to foftcn 
that rcfentment which the whole tenor of his 
conduct is apt to excite. It is impofllble, 
however, to overlook this glaring circum- 
fiance, that his misfortunes were, in a great 
meafure, owing to his crimes. Difregard- 
ing the ancient conftitution of the kingdom, 
he formed the defign of eftablifhing an abfo- 
lute power in the crown i and this defign he 
inceffantly profecuted, in fpite of numberlefs 
obfiacles and difappointments; notwithfiand' 
ing the determined resolution, difplayed by 
his fubjeds, to maintain their natural rights; 
and without being deterred by the immediate 
profped of involving his dominions in all the 
calamities and horrors of a civil war, Nei¬ 
ther 
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tVr can it be forgotten, that in the execution 
of his plan for exalting the regal authority, 
Charles was ready to practife every artifice, 
every fpecies of difiTimulation; that he paid 
little regard to good faith ; and even fcrupled 
not to violate the moil exprefs and folemn en¬ 
gagements. From the beginning of the dif- 
pute with his parliaments, to the commence¬ 
ment of the war, every conceflion to his peo¬ 
ple feems to have been made with the view 
of retrading it, whenever he Ihould find a 
convenient opportunity ^ the fame duplicity 
is equally obfervable in thofe tranfadions 
which, after his forces had been finally fub- 
dued, he attempted to conclude with different 
parties j and through the whole of his life, we 
often difeover, in his public declarations, a 
mean fyftem of equivocation and mental refet- 
vation, peculiarly unfuitable to the charader- 
iftical gravity and loftinefs of his deportment. 

It has been the fortune of Charles to have 
the hidory of his reign tranfmitted to poflerity 
by one of the firft philofophers of the prefent 
age ; whofe favorite objed feems to have been 
to pull down the prevailing dodrincs of the 
whigs, aiid to rcpicfent the peculiar opinions 
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cf the two great political parties into which 
the nation is divided, as equally erroneous, 
and equally founded upon a narrow and par* 
tial examination of human fociety. This has 
given rife to a ftrong bias in favour of the 
houfe of Stuartj which had formerly been 
borne dov\n by the tide of popular clamour, 
and has produced, in particular, a laboured 
apology for the mifeondud: >of Charles; in 
which, it muft be confelfed, that the fadls 
are, for the moft part, fairly ftated, and the 
general principles apparently juftj but the 
particulars agreeable to the author’s hypo- 
thclis are fo amplified and brought forward, 
and thofc in oppofition to it are fo contraded 
and difguifed, as to prefent, upon the whole, 
a very artful pidure, calculated to miflead an 
incautious and fuperficial obferver. 

In vindication of Charles, it has been fug- 
gefted, that his mifconduct proceeded from 
the notions which he had imbibed of the 
Englifli conftitution: that he followed merely 
the footfteps of his father, by whom he was 
taught to look upon himfelf as mi abfolute 
•prince, invefted by heaven with an indefca- 
•fiblehereditary dominion; that he found this 

opinion 
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opinion fupported by tbe example of many 
of his predeceflbrs, thofe efpec<ally of the 
Tudor-ftmily . and that he was fanher con¬ 
firmed in it, by obferving the abfolute autho¬ 
rity excrcifed by moft of the cotemporary 
princes upon the continent of Europe. That 
the difiimulation which he employed, in the 
purluit of his plans, muft be imputed to the 
extreme difficulties and embarraflments of his - 
fituation. Confeious of the rectitude of his 
aim, and unable to accompliffi it by direct 
means, he was reduced to the neceffity of pur- 
fuing it by crooked artifices and expedients. 
In maintaining the ucied rights .which, he 
underftood, were committed to him, as the 
vice-gerent of God Almighty, he feems to 
have thought that the temporilirg meafures, 
which he adopted, wtie imputable to his ene¬ 
mies, by whom he was driven into thofe indi- 
redt and fraudulent courfes. 

Thefe obfervations, though delivered with 
fuch addrefs and eloquence as mark the in¬ 
genuity and abilities of the author, are far 
from appearing fatisfaftoiy. Who, that ac¬ 
knowledges the happinefs of fociety to be the 
great end of all government, can enter fo far 
into the feelings of a tyrant as to Iifien to his 
2 juftification ? 
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juftification ? when he fays, “ I miftook the 
“ nature of my office. 1 thought the people 
“ were created folely for my benefit, not I 
“ for theirs. I believed that they had no 
rights independent of my arbitrary will; 
“ and that theii; lives and fortunes might be 
“ facrificed at pleafure to my humour and ca< 
“ price. I fuppofed that I was entitled to 
“ maintain, either by foul or by fair means, 
“ by diffimulation and treachery, or by dired 
“ force, and by fliedding the blood of my 
fubjeds, all thofe powers which have been 
** affumed and poffeffed by my forefathers.” 

This apology, fuch as it is, appears more 
applicable to the leader of a band of Arabs, 
or of Tartar freebooters, who fubfill: by rob¬ 
bery and murder, than to the king of a civi¬ 
lized nation, in which a regular fyftem of law 
and government has been long eftablifhed. 
The barbarous chief is probably unacquainted 
with any other mode of living, but Charles 
muft have known better. He had cultivated 
his, underftanding by acquired knowledge, 
was no ftrangcr to the different forms of go¬ 
vernment which had cxifted in different coun¬ 
tries, nor probably to the profeffed purpofc for 
.>yhu:h they were introduccdi or to the refpec- 

tive 
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live advantages which have rcfulted from them. 
He was no ftranger to the hiftory of his own 
country, and could not fail to know that it 
never was, at any period, fubjefted to a def- 
potical government. He could not overlook 
thofe greaf charters which his prcdeceflbrs 
had fo frequently granted to their fubjedts, 
and which exprefsly afeertained the privileges 
of the people and the limitations of the prero¬ 
gative. If ufurpations were occafionally com¬ 
mitted by particular fovcrcigns, or their minif- 
ters, thefe were always complained of; were 
generally followed by a redrefs of grievances, 
and fometimes by an exemplary punifliment 
of the offenders. Though fome of the Tudor 
princes exercifed many arbitrary powers, and 
ftretched the prerogative beyond the pitch 
which it had attained at any former period; 
yet even their example could give no counte¬ 
nance to the principal ufurpations of Charles; 
and there Hill were certain limits in the confti- 
tution Vvhich thofe tyrants did not venture to 
tranfgrefs. They never ventured to affumc 
the diredl power of taxation, without the con¬ 
currence of parliament, nor to carry on, for any 
long period, the various branches of admini- 
ftratioh without the advice of that national 
council. 


With 
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With refpedt to the governments upon the 
GOQtioent of Europe, they were originally li. 
mited like that of England, and had of late 
been rendered abfolute from circumftances pe¬ 
culiar to thcmfeivcs, which could never be 
fuppofed to authorife an Englilh monarch to 
introduce a (imilar change in his own domi- 
nions« If Charles, therefore, was mifled from 
the circumftances of the times, we cannot fup- 
pofe that this proceeded from an error in judg- 
mmt, but muft believe that the deception was 
produced, as is ufual in fuch cafes, by the 
falfe lights ariiing from the irregularity of his 
paftlons. It is unfortunate for the memory of 
this monarch, that his ambition was not of 
that brilliant kind which is fitted to excite ad¬ 
miration. It was not conneded with any 
great view, either of public or of private ag¬ 
grandizement, or accompanied with the dif- 
play of great mUitary talents, or of any fplen- 
did abilities. By overturning the conftitution, 
he neither propofed to acquire the eclat of a 
conqueror, nor to extend the empire of his 
country, nor to raise her importance in the 
fcale of nations. Stately* and forbidding in 
his deportment, pbftinate in his opinions, and 
inflexible in his meafures, he feems to have 
had no othd objed than to eftablifh that po* 

litical 
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litica! fyftem which co-incided with his tem¬ 
per and difpolition i to have aimed at nothing 
farther than to obviate the hazard of contradic¬ 
tion, and fuperfede the ncceility of recom¬ 
mending himfelf to his people by affability 
and popular manners. 

To eftimate the degree of underftanding or 
abilities pofleffed by Charles is not very eafy. 
The talents and capaciiy aferibed to him by 
his friends are fuppofed to have been chiefly 
difplayed in converfiition and in his literary 
compofitions. But the authenticity of the 
latter, which has been much queftioned, can 
hardly be afeertained in a fatisfadory manner i 
and the opinion entertained of the former is 
liable'to the fufpicion of being tindured by an 
admiration of his high rank, and by compaf- 
fion for his misfortunes. During his con¬ 
ferences with the commiflioners of parliament 
in the Iflc of Wight, he is faid to have acquit¬ 
ted himfelf in a manner that impreffed his 
hearers with refped and veneration. That he 
underflood thole topics, which had been the 
ftudy of his whole life, may eafily be con¬ 
ceived ; ar^d that his abilities were of a caft- 
tvliich qualified him for fpcculation more 
than for adion, there is good ground tobelieve^ 
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Let it alfo be remembered that he was a king 
whofe crown ‘‘ had not yet loft all its original 
brightnefs,” and we may account for this ve¬ 
neration without fuppoiing any thing extraor- 
dinary. It is at leaft certain that the whole 
courfe of his public conduct exhibits one con- 
^nued fcene of arrogance, meannefs, incon- 
fiftency, and imprudence. His extravagant 
claims were advanced with h^t and precipita- 
tioi?, aifil fupported with eagcmefs and vio¬ 
lence, until the nation was alarmed and thrown 
into a ferment; after which he had rccourfe to 
apparent fubmiiEon, to humiliating com¬ 
pliances, and to hypocritical profcftions. 
Thofe who endeavour to palliate the errors of 
his government, obferve that he fuffered him- 
felf to be guided by perfons of much^ inferior 
capacity to his own. But this, in a temper fo 
little influenced by the warmth of af&dion, 
affords a Certain proof of the want of difeem- 
ment. There is no doubt that his meafures 
were frequently direded by minifters, whofe 
views he ou|ht ^ have diftruftii t and by the 
queen, whofe ruigious principles 1!bth excit¬ 
ed the jealoufy of the Englilh nation, and fub- 
je<fted her tp an influence of which he had rea- 
fon to be appiehenflve. 


The 
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Th? private virtues of Charles have been 
juftly th6 fubje6i of commendation. Sober 
and temperate, he fet before his people an 
important example of decency and regu¬ 
larity of manners; while, by his talle in the 
fine arts, and by his attention to reward the 
exertions of genius, he was of fignal fervice 
in promoting ufeful improvements. Though 
inceflantly aftuated by the love of power, 
.and much 4rritated by oppofition, 
not violent in his refentments, nor m his 
temper, unforgiving and revengeful. Had 
he been able quietly to obtain an unlimited 
authority^ it is pot likely that he would have 
been guilty of great excefies in the exercife ‘ 
of it.^ Neither does he feem, on tfe other 
hand, to have been animated with much 
gencrofit]^ towards his friends, or to have 
lelt a ftrong attachment to any of thofc 
favourites, who fuffered in his caufe, and in 
whofe judgment he had placed an implicit 
confidence. From his lofty ideas of the 
facred charaflfijyvith which he w^ invefled, 
he prqbal^ ^ iubjefls in 

facrificing tlieir Ityes and fortunes to his 
ronyeniency, did np more than their duty; 

VOL. in. y and 
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and that df confequepce no returns of 
gratitu^-, upon that account, were due to 

The enihufiafra infpired by an opinion of 
his own dignity and felf-importance, en¬ 
abled him to fupport with becoming decency, 
and even with magnanimity, the fad reverfe 
of fortune which he experienced in the latter 
part of his reign; and contributed to the 
^ifnJay of that patience, rcfignation, and 
meacnefs, with which he bore the infultc 
and indignities of his unfeeling enemi^ 
The death of Charles appears to have 
ftruck all Europe with terror and aftonifh- 
ment. The execution of a king upon a 
publicitaffold, and with all the fdlias of 
ju^ci|[ procedure, at a period when the 
Hate of fociety had begun to nritigatethe 
feverity penal laws, and had alfo very 
generally introduced a defpotical govern¬ 
ment, was. a meafure ||hich' ran counter to 
r' the ordinary courfe of political events. It 
was beh^ like that phenomenon, which 

i'Difaftrous twilight (he(^ 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes piaoarchs. 


With 
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With regard to the juftice of this mea- 
fure, it (houid feem, that at tl^ didance 
of time, when the animofities and prejudiflp 
of that age have in a great meafure fubfided, 
there is little room, among fuch as are qua¬ 
lified to judge, for any confiderablc differ¬ 
ence of opinion; but we confider this pnncc 
merely in the light of a private individual, 
and compare his conduft with that of other 
criminals, there can, I ihould think,||)e jpo 
doubt that he merited the highett punifli- 
mfnt. if rapine and murder are accounted, 
capital crimes, what fhall we fay of that 
ambition, which breaks down, at once, all 
the barriers of pcrfonal fecurity *, overturns 
the ul'.ole fabric of the conftitulfon; efla- 
biifhcs the dominion of arbitraiyi^ will in 
place op legal rcflrakt; and, in feeking to 
attain tl'.is objeft, ucflroys tHIl lives and 
fortunes of ihoufands! » 

But the fithatinl^of a fovercign is fo dif- 
ierent from that of private individuals, and 
an attempt tq|j^unif}i him is attended with 
fuch contl^licated dirordcrs,^that the only 
circumflance which ought to regulate the 
interference of government, in fuch cafes, 
Y mull 
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miift be the confideration .of public utility. 
Was the^ial and condemnation of Charles 
Ijpgulated by this confideration ? Was it a 
meafure of public expediency ? Was it cal¬ 
culated to remove diforders; to improve 
the conilitution; to reftore tranquillity? 
That it was not abfolutely necelTary for the 
prefcTvation of|.e liberties of the people, 
muft, I think, be admitted; for the fpirit 
of the king was fo reduced by his misfor¬ 
tunes, that he would, probably, have fub- 
mitted to any rellriftions; he would eten 
have confented, it is faid, that the crown 
fliould be direflly tranfmitted to the prince 
of Wales, -^under the management of a re¬ 
gency. By rejefting fuch terms, it was 
manife^, that the leaders of the prevailing 
party had abandoned^very idea of improv¬ 
ing the ol^ governm^t, and had refolved, 
that monarchy, in every fhape, and under 
any limitations whatever fliould be entirely 
exploded. Tlie trial and^ execution of 
Qiarlcs was doubtlefs intended for the 
purpofe of introducing a republican form 
©f government; and according as we hold 
fuch a revolution 10 have been expedient^ 
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or the contrary, ut (liall be led to con¬ 
demn, or approv-^- of ibat meafur^ 

Concerning ilir gciicial quellion, whether 
a government of this nature was, at that 
period, accommodated to tiie circumllances 
of the Engliih nation, it may be dillicult to 
form a depifive opinion. Many politicians 
have aflerted, that a republican conditution 
is peculiarly adapted to a hnall date, and 
cannot be maintained in a large community. 
This doftrine feems to have arifen from a 
vi^ of the ancient republics, in which the 
whole people compofed the legidativc 
adembly; and is evidently inapplicable to 
thole modern fydems of democracy, in 
which the legidative power if. cbnimittcd 
to national reprefentaiives. Nothing is 
more common than ^r philofophers to be 
impofed upon by the different acceptation 
of words. The nations of antiquity having 
no notion of* a rcjiltfentative government, 
counti^bs of !^ge extent were funjetted 
univerfally to an arbitrary and llovtnilv 
defpotifm; and it was only in a few fina.I 
dates that it was thought prafticab!? for the 
mafs of the people to retain, in their o\s n 
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hands, the fupreme powers of public admi. 
niftratiooi. The expedient, employed firft 
in modern times, of fubftituting reprefenta- 
tives, in plage of the whole people, to exer- 
cife the fupreme powers in the ftate, has 
removed the difficulty of communicating a 
popular conftitution to countries of a great 
extent; as it ^y prevent the le|iflative 
affembly from being too numerous, either 
for maintaining good order in its delibera¬ 
tions, or fof jfeperiniending the conduft of 
the chief executive officers. 

If, by a republic, is meant a^government 
in which there is Hio king, or hereditary 
chief magiftrate, it fhould feem, that this 
political fyftem is peculiarly adapted to the 
two extremes, of a very fmalh and a very 
great nation. In a very fmall ftate, mo other 
form of goveimment can fubfift. Suppofe a 
territory, containing no mor| than 30,000 
inhabitants, and thefe' pacing taxes, one 
with another, at the rate m thirty killings 
yearly; this would produce a public revenue, 
the difpofal of the crown, amounting 
annually to 450,0001. a fum totally infuifi- 
cient for fuppordng the dignity and autho- 
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rity ofihe Crown, and f'r bc-flow'ng on the 
king an influence fujicrior to ihui which 
might be poflefl’ed by cafual combinations 
ot a few oi' liis richeft fubjc6is. 

Suppofe, on the other hand, a territory 
lb extenlive and populous as to contain 
thirty millions of inhabitant!?, paying taxes 
in the datne proportion; this, at the free 
dlfpofal of a king, wotted fellow upon him 
an annua! revenue, fo enormous as toco nc 
a degree of patrop?.ge and i|^uence wliicli 
no regulations could tfleclually re!!rain, and 
would render every attempt to hin'.; the 
powers of the crown :#a great meaiurc vain 
and infignificant. In furh a flaie, ilicreforc, 
it feeins extremely dilficuli to mainiam the 
Hit iral rights of mankind otherwife than by 
aboi'ifliing monarchy altogether. Thus, in 
a very fmall ftaie, a deinocratical g»)vern- 
me it is neceflary, becaufe the king would 
base too little authority; in a very great* 
one, Ifrcaufe h^would have too much. In 
a ftate of moderate flze, lying in a certain 
medium between the two extremes, it fliould 
feem, that monarchy may be cflabiiflied 
W’ith .advantage, and that Uie crown may be 

expefled 
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expeded io poffefs a /iifficient {hare of au¬ 
thority ^or its owii prefervation, without 
endangering the people from the encroach¬ 
ments of prerogative. How far England 
was in thefe circumftances at the period in 
queftion, I ftiall not pretend to deteimine. 

But, even fuppofmg a republic to have 
been in itfelf, at that period, a pifcferable 
foritt of government, it could not, in Eng¬ 
land, be expefted to produce beneficial 
confequences^becaufe it was notfupported 
by the general voice of the community. 
The death of the king, the preliminary fteps 
to the eftabliflimerit‘f)f that fyftem, was nei¬ 
ther authorized by the nation at large, nor 
by its reprefentatives. It had no other au¬ 
thority than the deterraination^of a houfe of 
commons, from which a great proportion 
of the members had been expelled by a n#i- 
litary force. The peers refufed their con- 
• currence with indignation. Cromwell, and 
his alfociates, the leaders of the army, who 
had obtained the direftion of the Independ¬ 
ents, were in reality the authors of this 
tranfaftion, which, we fafely affirm, 
was diametrically oppofite to the opinions 

and 
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and fentimehts of by far the greater part of 
the nation, 

In thefe peculiar circumllanccs, the exe¬ 
cution of Charles cannot be approved of 
even by the warmeft admirers of a repub¬ 
lican conftitution. The authority of every 
government is founded in opinion; and no 
fyftem, be it ever fo perfeft in iifelf, can be 
expefted to acquire ftability, or to produce 
good order and fubmiflion, unlefs it coin¬ 
cides with the general voice qf the commu¬ 
nity. He who frames a political conflitu- 
tion upon a model of ideal perfeftion, and 
attempts to introduce it into any country, 
without confulting the inclinations of the 
inhabitants, is a moll pernicious projcflor, 
who, inftcad^f being applauded as a Ly- 
curgus, ought to be chained and confined 
asa madman. 

Though, from thefe confiderations, an 
impartial and candid obferver will be dif- 
pofed, upon the whole, to difapprove of the 
rigorous punifhment of Charles, it feems 
impoflible to deny, that it was produftive of 
foine incidental ^vantages. As a confpi- 
cuous .example m the refeutment incurred 

by 
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by the exertions of arbitrary power, it con¬ 
tributed to intimidate the fucceeding princes, 
.and to render them lefs refolute in their 
violent meafures. It was, probably, the 
memory of this event, which made James II. 
Ihrink from his attempt, and facilitated the 
acceflion of William III. 

It is no lefs evident, however, that the 
trnfortunate ilTue of the conteft between the 
king and parliament, brought for fome time 
a diferedit upon the laudable efforts of 
that affembly to fupport the conftitution, 
and fupplied the partizans of defpotifm with 
an argument in favour of their doftrine of 
pajjive obedience, by fhewing the diforders 
which may arife from all refiftance to the 
will of the monarch. 


CHAPTER 



CHAPTER V. 


Of Oliver Cromudl, and the Prolcciorate. 

boldnefs, the dexterity, and the dif- 
fimulation of CromweH, had been 
eminently fuccefsful in conducing thofe 
meafures which had ended in the death of 
the king, and in bringing the whole king¬ 
dom under the power of the independents. 
But the talents of this profound politician, 
his enterprifin^'l^rit, and the extent of his 
defigns, w( re yet far from being completely 
unfolded. He had hitherto only let himfelf 
at the head of his own party ; and, by their 
alfdlance, at t' e head of the military force 
of the nation. But a more dilficult and 
hazardous talk yet remained—to deceive this 
party; to render them lublervient to his 
private ambition ; and, alter they had flat¬ 
tered themfelves with the near profpe^l of 
that political eftablilhment with which they 
wefe fo much intoxicated, to employ a 
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part of them, together with the army wliicli 
was devoted to their intereft, in feating him 
on the throne of England, with greater 
power than had ever been enjoyed either by 
James or by Charles. 

To have a proper conception of the 
means by which he was enabled to execute 
this malter-piece of dexterity and villainy, 
we muft, in the firft place, conlider his popu¬ 
larity in the army,whofe power at that time, 
was unbounded. The weaknefs and the 
undefigning integrity of Fairfax, rendered 
him a mere tool in the hands of Cromwdll, 
who made ufe of the name and credit of 
that general to accomplilh^his own views, 
while heai^idedthe odium and fulpicion 
which their avowal muft have drawn upon 
himfelf. The great body of the treops 
were devoted to Fairfax, with a blind ven- 
ration produced by an opinion of his mili¬ 
tary talents, and by a confidence in the fin- 
cerity of his profeffions. PoirefiTed of little 
capacity or inclination, to ferutinize the 
condua and motives of thofe who aaed the 
t^j^f parts on the political theatre, |^ey 
w&e jealous of the intereft and rights of the 

foldiery, 

I * 
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foldiery, and gratified by every event which 
contributed to the exaltation of their favou¬ 
rite leaders. A few of the principal oHicers 
appear to have fecoiided the deCgns of 
Cromwell, either from pcrfonal attachment 
or confiderations of private intereft, The 
relL were for the moil part men of low edu¬ 
cation, equally delUtute of penetration to 
dilcover the tendency of ,his mcal'ures, ami 
of capacity to prolccute any vigorous plan 
of oppofition. 

The diverfity of opinion among the in¬ 
dependents ihemfelves,concerning the jiatuae 
of that conllitution which they had it in vicAV 
to eltablifli, created at the lame time innu¬ 
merable difficulties, and occafipned lucli 
delays as afforded ample fcope to Ciotnwell, 
for preparing and ripening that peculiar 
lyllem wliich he meant to introduce. 

A great part of ihofe who concurred in 
putting the late king to death, wetc men of 
principle. Whatever lanaticifm in religion, 
or whatever prejudices in politics they had 
imbibed, they appear to have been animated 
witl^ fervent zeal, and with fmcere difpo^ 
tions, to promote the good of the pubnE 

'I'hey 
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They looked upon the tyranny of Charles 
as infeparably connefled with monarchy; 
and, while the kingly office was permitted 
to remain, they regarded the puniffiment of 
the king afa mere palliative, incapable of 
producing a radical cure. But the idea of 
a republic was vague and general, admitting 
a great diverfiiy of modifications. The 
celebrated republics of antiquity, fupplied 
on this occafion, no models proper for imi¬ 
tation ; for, as thofe governments were all 
eltabliffied in very fmall communities, the 
people at large were in a capacity to exer- 
cife the legiflative power; while in a large 
and populous country lili;| England, it was 
evidentlyMiecefl’ary that it fhould be com¬ 
mitted to an affembly of reprelentatives. 
From this radicIF difference many others 
mull follow of courfe; and thus, in a matter 
not afeertained by experient^ there was 
opened a boundlels field to political projec¬ 
tors, in which they might range at plealure, 
and declaim without end or meafure, upon 
their different Ipeculative improvements. 

. While the zealous and difinterefted 
friends of republicanifm continued'in a Hate 

of 
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of uncertainty, with refpecl to the prccifc 
obje6l which was to terminate their labours, 
the old lioufe of cotmmon'!, that meeting 
which remained from the wreck of the Ion? 
parliament, after the violent^xpulfion of 
thofe members who had difapproved of the 
trial of Charles, and after the lioufe of peers 
had been declared no part of tlielegiflature; 
this gaibled lioufe of commons endeavoured 
to hold iii'eK up to the public, as forming 
the bafts of the gofrrnment in queflion. It 
was compoled of about ninety perfons, 
deriving their authority, not from the voice 
of tHi people, but from the diretlinterpofi. 
tion of that mi^tary force, by which they 
had been encouraged and fupporied in all 
their-ufurpations. They took upon them 
to abolifli the upper but referved to 

the peers the privilege of cleding or bfing^ 
cleded knigjtts of Iliircs, or burgcfles. They 
ventured to declare, “ that the office of a 
king is unncceffary, burdenfomc, and dan¬ 
gerous to the interell, liberty, and fafety of 
the nation.” Afl'uining the title of the par- 
liarmnt of tht Commowjxallk of England, • 
they exercifed the legiflative and executive 
o powers; 
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powers; and as an auxiliary for executing 
the bufinefs of the latter department, they 
appointed a council "tf ftate, compofed of 
thirty-nine perfons. Not fatisfied with the 
fupreme authority of England, they did not 
helitate to effeft an union with Scotland and 
Ireland, and to determine that from each 
of thofe countries thirty reprefcntativcs 
fliould be admitted. 

While this remnant of a national council 
maintained a good undirftanding with the 
army, its commands were eafily enforced 
throughout the nation. But things did not 
long remain in this fortunate fituation. Al¬ 
though its members owed their prefent efta- 
blilhraent to the violent interference of a 
military' force, they had no intention to con¬ 
tinue in a ftate of dependence upon the 
power which had raifed them. They had 
already, as was formerly obJj|rved, taken 
direft meafures, however ineffeftual, for 
difbanding the army, and had thus incurred 
the ftrong refentment of every perfon con- 
nefted with that department. Their^con- 
tinuing to exercife all the funftions of 
government, and their claiming even the 

power 
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power in that extraordinary emergency of 
reforming and new-modelling the conftitu. 
tion* could not fail at the fame time to 
(hock all the feelings and principles of the 
real friends of liberty. It had, indeed, been 
enabled that the parliament called in 1640, 
fhould not be diflblved without its own con- 
fent; but it furely was a wide interpretation 
of that ftatute, to contend that this enaft- 
ment (hould operate in favour of that mere 
fhadow of national reprefentation, which had 
been fo recently made ufe of as a cover to 
the tyranny of the military power. The 
death of the king, according to the views of 
all thofe who wilhed toeffeftuate a thorough 
reformation of abufes, had produced an ex- 
tinftion of the old government; and it would 
be ridiculous to devolve the formation of 
the new fyftem upon that handful of obfcure 
individuals, Who, by a train of accidents, had 
been left in the polTeflion of the political 
machine. A tranfaftion fo important and 
extraordinary, feemed to require the con¬ 
currence of the whole nation; but, un¬ 
doubtedly, could not with propriety be 
concluded, unlefs in a full and coroprehen- 
VOL. uj. z five 
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five meeting of the national reprefentatives. 
The exifting members of this houfe of com¬ 
mons were probably not ignorant of what 
the public in this particular might expeft 
from them. They had, accordingly, fome- 
tiraes talked of diflblving themfelves; buton 
thefe occafions found they had always pre¬ 
tences for delaying fo difagreeable a meafure; 
and at length they came to a relblution of 
fuperfeding it altogether, by elcfling a fet of 
new members to fill up their tiumbcr. 

Thefe two circumftanccs, tlic relcntment 
of the whole military order againft that 
aflcmbly, and the vague uncertain notions 
concerning that political fyltem which the 
fincere republicans had in contemplation, 
were the main fprings which Cromwell put 
in motion for elFeding his ambitious de- 
figns. 

His firft objefl was to get rid of the old 
houfe of commons; a meafure not altoge¬ 
ther free from hazard; for that houfe con¬ 
tained the leaders of the independent and 
republican party, who had been,embarked 
in the fame caufe with the army, iii bringing 
the foyereign to the block ^ and however 

thefe 
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thefe confederates were now embroiled by a 
difference of private intereft, a reconciliation, 
from t^e recolleftion of their common fen- 
timents, was far from being impollihlc. 
Cromwell employed every artifice to inflame 
this difference, and when thejealoul'y and 
rcft?nt:.v nt of the army had been raifed to a 
fufficifiit pitch, he ventured, iu ( >*',r,.rt with 
the principal officers, by a military force to 
turn that afieinbly out of'doors. The cir- 
ciiTn{iance,s with winch he cxernted tins hold 
meafiirc a:c well hiov.-n. W.th a mixture 
of ra<Te. of religious cant, and of inloleut 
jocularity, he called upon a party of Ibldiera 
v.-hom he had provided for the occafion, and 
ordered tliem to lay hold of thole members 
who appeared refractory; dtxlaring “ that 
they were no longer a parliament, and mull 
give place to better men.”—“ I have been 
jvrcftling,” fays he, “ with God, to excufe 
me from this, but in vain.” His purpofe, 
no doubt, was to in i il.te: Imt it i. n't 
improbable that he followed, at the lame 
time, the natural bent of his temper. Wc 
may eafily fuppofe that, however dellittue of 
fenfibility; how rerdute foever in pjoll-cut- 
z 2 inj 
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ing his plans; yet, in this emergency, when 
he was on a fudden to ihift his ground, and 
to abandon his old friends and aflbciates, all 
was not quiet within; and that he could not 
prevent unufual perturbation. To ftifle 
refleftion, a vigorous effort becs^me necef- 
fary; and he was obliged to work himfelf up 
to a degree of pafTion and violence. 

In whatever light this meafure might be 
viewed by the army, it was of too decided a 
nature not to open the eyes of the nation, 
and to difcover his real defigns. Such of 
the republicans as were capable of difcern- 
ment, muft now have been fully convinced 
of the treachery of their leader, and have 
feen with fliame and indignation, the total 
overthrow of a fabric which they had long 
been endeavouring to rear. They had the 
additional mortification to find that they 
were too infignificant to procure any atten¬ 
tion to their complaints; and that the lofs of 
their power was beheld by the people at 
large, with exultation and triumph. The 
prefbyterians, as well as the adherents of the 
late king, mull have regarded this event 
with cordial fatisfaflion; theformer» pleafed 

with 
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with the ruin of a party by whom they 
themfclve^ had been fupplanted; the latter, 
deducing a complete vindication of tlteir 
political tenets from the unfortunate iflue of 
the late attempts to lim it the prerogative, and 
rejoicing in the profpe6l, that the prefent 
diforders would induce men of all parties to 
fcek the reftoration of public tranquillity by 
recalling the royal family. 

Even fome of the military officers pene¬ 
trated the finifter defigns of Cromwell, and 
immediately withdrew their fupport from 
him; but they poffefred neither influence 
nor dexterity to produce a defertion of the 
forces under their command. The rcfl were 
pleafed with any arrangement which exalted 
the military power, and were cafily fatisfied 
with the diffolution of the late houfe of com¬ 
mons, as a preliminary flep to the calling of 
a more fuitable repreicntation of the w’hole 
community. The common herd of the 
troops, viewing this crafty politician, either 
in the light of a patron and protestor, to 
whom they were indebted for their fituations, 
and from whom they expefted preferment; 
or in that of a faint, whofe religions cliarac- 
2 ter 
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ter and profeffions infpired them with full, 
confidence in his integrity, adh^ed invari¬ 
ably to his intereft, and were difpofed, with¬ 
out examination or fufpicion, to promote 
and execute all his meafures. 

The army, having in this manner fwept 
away the old government, became entirely 
matters of the field, and poflcfled an unli¬ 
mited power. They had obtained a clear 
canvafs upon which they might amufe them- 
felves in defigning future conftitutions. As, 
in their former difputes with parliament, 
they had formed their icvera! delegates into 
a deliberative council, under fuch regulations 
as enabled them, without confufion, to col- 
left their general determinations, they now 
proceeded, in tlie capacity of legiflators, to 
make trial of their political talents. One of 
their firtt attempts of this nature was to call 
a convention, the members of which, amount¬ 
ing to about an hundred and twenty, were 
elefted by counties and towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But as this meeting, 
which is known by the name of Barebones 
parliamnt, did not, it feenis, anfwer the views 
of Cromwell, he loon prevailed upon them, 

noiwith- 
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notwithOanding a proicflaiion by fcvoral 
members, to refign their authority. 

This crude experiment was followed by 
the delineation of a fyllem more full and 
complete in all its parts. In a military 
council, there was protluccd, and received 
with approbation, what was called an inJlrU' 
ment of government, containing the outlines 
of the fyllem propofed. It provided that 
the chief powers of government fhonld be 
committed to a protector, a council of Hate, 
and a parliament. 

To the office of protedor, bellowed, as 
we might eafily fuppofe, upon Cromwell 
himlelfj were annexed the greatefl part of 
thofe prerogatives formerly belonging to the 
monarchs of England. 

The council of Hate was to confifi. of not 
more than twenty-one, nor of lefs than 
thirteen perfons. The lirlt members were 
named by the im'lrnmeni iifelf; they were to 
enjoy their office during life, or good beha¬ 
viour; and every vacancy was to be fupplied 
by the council naming a lid of thiee perfons, 
out of which the protedor was empowered 
to choofe the member. In the determina¬ 
tion 
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tion of peace and war, and in the exercife of 
the executive power, the proteftor was to a6^ 
with the advice and confent of the council. 

The parliament confifted of 400 repre- 
fentatives for the wliole of England and 
Wales; of whom 270 were to be elefled by 
the counties, the right of eleftion belonging 
to fuch as polTeired a landed eftate, amount¬ 
ing to the value of 200/. The fraall towns, 
known by the denomination of the rotten 
boroughs, were excluded from the privilege 
of fending repreientatives. To the Englilh 
members were added thirty for Scotland, ?nd 
the fame numbei for Ireland. 

That this national alTembly might refera¬ 
ble the ancient parliaments of England, pro- 
vifion was made, though at a fubfequent 
period, for a houfe of lords, to be compofed 
not of the old hereditary nobility, but of 
members nominated by the prote£lor, whofe 
privilege of fitting in that houfe Ihould re¬ 
main during life, Their nutnber was limited 
to feventy^. 

♦ Of thofe who aAually fat in confequence of fuch 
nomination fixty-five are fpecified in Mtnmn of Crom¬ 
well, vol. I.—The greater part collefled from Thur- 
)owe's lift, 
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The proteftor was empowered to fummon 
meetings of parliament; he was required to 
call them every three years, at lead; and to 
allow their deliberations to continue f<jr 


five months without interruption. He had 
no ablblute negative upon fuch bills as pafled 
through parliament; unleCs they were con¬ 
trary to thofe fundamental laws contained n 
the injirument of government. But by this 
original deed he had fecured a Handing army 
of 20,000 foot, and to,coo horfe ; lor the 
maintenance of which regular funds were 


provided. 

Such was the 


famous plan of government, 


by the eftablilhment of which Cromwell 
appears to have attained the funiniit. of 


power and grandeur. It k I'ecllary to 
examine minutely the particulars of thii new 


fyftem; which, by not admitting its chief 
magidrate to aflbme the title of king, has 
commonly been confidered as a Ipecies of 
republic. In this refpea, and by its extending, 
and in fome degree equalizing the national 
reprefentation in the public aflembly, it may 
feem, from a fuperficial view, to favour the 
great body of the people. But in reality it 

had 
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had an oppofite tendency; and fubjefted all the 
branches of adminiftration, all the exertions 
of government, to the arbitrary will of a 
fingle perfon. It eftablilhed a ftanding 
army of 30,000 men, under the direftion of 
the proteftor, and which could not be dif- 
banded without his confent. Such a force, 
in the ftate of military difcipline which he 
had produced, was fully fufficient to over¬ 
come all refiftance, and to govern the nation 
at pleafure. By fuch a body of mercenaries 
entirely at his devotion, he could eafily 
fweep away thofe cob-web laws which were 
fpread out to decoy and enfnare others, not 
to reftrain his own conduft. We accord¬ 
ingly find that the firft parliament which 
was called, in confequence of this new con- 
ftitution, having proved refra 61 ory by dif- 
puting the title of the proieftor, he placed a 
guard at the door of the houfe, and refufed 
admittance to the members, until they had 
fubferibed an engagement to acknowledge 
his authority. In a (iiture parliament, he 
-cmplo}'ed a fimilar violence to fubduc the 
oppofition of its members. 


To 
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To facilitate, hew'ever, the interpofition 
of that abfolute authority which he iniendal 
to txercife, he found it convenient to make 
variations in the conftitution wliich he had 
introduced; and in particular to enlarge the 
department of the army, by allowing its 
officers to interfere in the civil adminiftta- 
tion. An infurreftion of the partizans of 
the royal family, wl ich had been early dll- 
covered, and eafily quelled, afforded a pre¬ 
tence for treating the whole party with ex- 
traordinarv (eventy. By a regulation of a 
moll arbitrary and oppreffive nature, they 
were fub)e 61 jjd to a contribution amounting 
to a tenth o( ihcir (Hates: and lor levying 
this impohtion, Cromwell divided the whole 
kingdom into twelve mll-iary jurifdiilions; 
each of w’hich was put imot r the government 
of a major-general with exorbitant powers, 
and from his determination there lay no ap¬ 
peal but to Cromwell himfelf. 

From the flighted attention it mud be 
obvious that this political fyflem was not 
framed for duration. It was fucha mixture 
of oppofite elements, fuch a combination of 
difeordant and jarring principles^ as could 
not fail to countcrafl one another, and to 

produce 
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produce diforder and commotion. The 
proieftorate of Cromwell was apparently a 
democracy, but in reality a military defpo- 
tifm; the moft arbitrary and opprclfive 
fpecies of abfolute monarchy. It held out 
to the people the fliow of liberty and of pri¬ 
vileges, by inviting them to choofe their 
own reprefentatives, to exert themfelves m 
acquiring political intereft, in a word, to 
confider themfelves as legiflators, and to aft 
accordingly; while in reality, their efforts 
were always to end in difappointment; their 
ideas of felf-importance and dignity to pro¬ 
duce only mortification; their pretended 
interference in the adminiftration of public 
affairs to be in perfefl fubordination to the 
will of a fingle perfon, by whofe hand, like 
puppets, all their movements were guided 
and direfied. ^ 

To render an abfolute government pala¬ 
table to a whole nation, it mufi: be confirmed 
by inveterate ufage. The attention of the 
people muff be turned away from the con- 
dufi ofsthdr governors, and diverted into 
odier channels. Occupied with their pri¬ 
vate purfufj^, they muff be taught to look 

upon 
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Upon the bufinefs of the magiflrate as no 
bufinefs of theirs, and to eReem it his pro¬ 
vince to command, as it is their duty to yield 
implicit fubmilTion: they muR be habitually 
convinced that they have nothing to do with 
the laws but- to obey them. The forms of 
the conRitution muR be calculated to keep 
out of view the rights of fubjefts, to prefent 
continually the image of unbounded autho¬ 
rity in the prince, and to infpire a veneration 
for his perfon and dignity. The grandeur 
of the monarch, the rank which he holds in 
the fcale of fovereigns, the facility with 
which he coile6ls an armed force, and pro¬ 
vides refources for fupporting it, the fecrefy 
and expedition with which he enters upon a 
war, attacks the neighbouring Rates, or pro¬ 
cures information with refpefl to their 
defigns, the traflquillity which he maintains 
through the whole of his dominions, by re¬ 
prefling the animolities, the turbulence and 
fafiion fo prevalent in popular governments; 
thefe advantages muR be conRantly held up 
to the nation as the peculiar bleflings of def- 
potifm, which, in the opinion offome, render, 
that political eRablilhmei^t upon the whole 
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fuperior to every other. The people, in 
fhort, muft be made to exult in that power 
by which they are kept in fubje6iion, to re¬ 
gard their own glory as involved in that of 
their grand mnarque, and their own debafe- 
ment and fervitude, as corapenfated by the 
fplendor ofbis prerogative, and the extent 
of his dominion. Experience has {hewn 
that by long cuftora, and by die influence of 
example, fuch a national fpirit is not unat¬ 
tainable; nay, that fentiments of loyalty and 
affeftion to a defpot, have, in the hillory of 
the world, and even of civilized nations been 
more prevalent than a fenfe of liberty and 
independence. But the union of the former 
and the latter, in one mafs, is a mixture of 
heterogeneous particles, which inceflantly 
repelling each other, mull be frequently 
ftiaken, and kept in contirillal ferment, to 
prevent their reparation. To introduce a 
defpotifm under the guife of a- popular 
government is to drefs an avowed and bitter 
enemy in the garments of a friend and bene- 
feftor* it is-to tantalize the people with a 
profp^ of pleafures whkh are never 
to enjoy j to require that they ihould banifli 
from their thoughts a fet of rights and pri- 
3 vileges 
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vllcges which are conftantly placed before 
their eyes. 

To the native inconfillcncies and coniia- 
diftions which tended to overthrow the 
fvllem of iifurpation introduced by Crom¬ 
well, w’c miift add a circuraftance of ftill 
greater moment, that i'rom the beginning it 
liail, in evey (hape, been oppofed by a prodi¬ 
gious majority of the nation. Exclufivc of 
the army, every clafs or defeription of men, 
whether political or religious; the cpifcopal 
party, the prefbyterian, and the indepe ndent; 
the friends of the royal fantily, the fup- 
porten of limited monarchy, and of a com¬ 
monwealth ; all united in their averfion to 
the prefent conditution, and in their delega¬ 
tion of the means by which it has been clla- 
bliflied. 

Thefe difpofittons of the public mind had 
not efcaped the penetrating eye of Crom¬ 
well. He knew that his government, as an • 
innovation, which ran counter to all the 
former ideas and habits of the great body oi 
the nation, was highly unpopular; he was 
w'iliing, as far as poflible, to remove this pre- 
pofleffimi; and, in the latter part of his ad- 

minidration, 
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miniftration, he feems to have had a ferioiis 
intention to reftore the monarchy^ After 
the powers which he had already affumed, 
he probably thought that the army would 
have no objeftion to his obtaining the title of 
hing; and by the reftoration of kingly officCf 
provided it were fettfed in his family, toge¬ 
ther with the re-eftablilhraent of the ancient 
houfe of peers, there was reafon to expeft, 
that a great part'of the nation, weary of the 
part diforders, and lefs adverfe to the new 
government, than to the dominion of the 
imprudent and infatuated houfe of Stewart, 
might be at length reconciled to his au¬ 
thority. 

With this view he fecretly promoted an 
addrefs, intituled the humble petition and 
advice of the parliament of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, to his highnefs; by which 
he was entreated to accept the title of king, 
♦and to revive‘the pra£iice of parliaments 
conftlling of two houfes. A committee was 
appointed to hold a conference with him 
upon the fubjeft,and to urge the,expediency 
of the meafure propoled. The farce of pcr- 
fuading Cromwell to accept of the royal 

dignity 
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dignity was carried on for fotne time; but 
the real difliculty lav in procuring the ron- 
fent of t!ic army, who hated the nanu' of 
king; and more efpeciallv in proettring the 
confent of the principal officers, \r|)o enter¬ 
tained the hope oi lucceeding to the pro- 
icftorfhij). 

Many perfons of moderate opinions, 
throughout the nation, feem to have ap¬ 
proved of this projefl, as mofl likely to 
produce a permanent fi-ltlenient*. 1 he 

proieftor 

* “ The Protr>.'lor,” fiys Tiuitlor, in n Ioit to 
Henry Cromwell, “ hns ;;rent in Ii'. inin.t, 

“ although lie li.itli had the rlc.indi call th.at ever man 
“ had; and for ought 1 fee, the pariiamci; will not beper- 
“ fuaded, ihattiicrccan beany fettlemcnt any orher way. 

The title is not in the qucfiion ; hut is the oflite that u 
“ known to the laws and this people, llicy know their 
“ duty to the king, and his to them. Whatever dfc 
“ there is will be wholly new, and will he nothing clfe 
“ but a probationer, and upon the next iitcjfion will be 
“ changed again. BelrJcs, they fay, the t.amc Proteftor 
“ came in by the fword, out of pailiameut, and will 
“ never be the ground of any fcttlcmenl; nor will there 
" be a free parliament fo long as that coniinuis; and as 
“ it favours of the fword now, fo it will at Uil bring all 
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proteftor himfelf treated the propofal with 
the utmoft indifference; delivering his pub¬ 
lic declarations in a jargon wholly unintelli¬ 
gible; and fpeaking of it in private as a 
trifle, which he might comply with merely 
to gratify the humour of others. " He had 
“ tried all poffible means," fays Ludlow, 
“ to prevail with the officers of the army to 
“ approve his defign, and knowing that 
" lieutenant-general Fleetwood, and colonel 
“ Defbrowe were particularly averfe to it, he 
“ invited himfelf to dine pcrfonally with the 
" colonel, and carried the lieutenant-gene- 
“ ral with him, where he began to droll with 
“ them about monarchy, and fpeaking 
“ (lightly of it, faid it was but a feather in 
" a man’s cap, and therefore wondered that 

“ things to be militar)-. Thefe, and other confiderations. 
“ make men, who are for fettlement, fteady in their re- 
“ folutions as to this government now in hand; not tliat 
“ they luft after a king, or are peeviih upon any account 
‘ of oppofilion; but they would lay foundations of li- 
“ berty and freedom, which they judge this the next way 
“ to. My Lord Deputy [Fleetwood] and General Def- 
“ browe, oppofe themfelves with all earneftnefs againfl 
*' this title, but think the other things in the pelitian 
“ end advict very honeft." 

men 
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** men would not plcafe children, and permit 
them to enjoy tlieir rattle. But he rc- 
“ ceived from them, as Col. Defl)rowe (inre 
“ told me, fuch an anfwer as was not at all 
fuitable tohiscxpedations or dcfircs. For 
“ they aflured him there was more in (his 
“ matter than he perceived; that thole who 
“ put him upon it were no cnenjies to 
“ Charles Stuart; and that if he accepted 
“ of it, he would infallibly draw ruin on 
himfelf and his friends. Having thus 
founded their inclinations, that he might 
“ conclude in the manner he had begun, he 
“ told them they were a couple of ferupu- 
“ lous fellows, and fo departed 

His endeavours, liowcvi r, werefruitlefs. A 
petition from the officers of the army was pre- 
fented to parliament, requelling '• that ilic pro- 
“ te 61 or might not be prelfcd to take upon hint 
“ the tide and government of a king;” and 
Cromwell, with great oftentation of humility, 
and much profelTion of declining a load of 
cares and difficulties, took the merit of refuf- 
ing the crown +. But the office of proteftor 

• Ludlow’s Memoin. 
t On the 12th of May, 1657. 

A a 2 wa9 
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was confirmed to him, with the privilege of 
naming a fucceflbr. 

It is probable that this attempt of Crom¬ 
well to reftore the regal title and dignity, 
which difcovered an effrontery beyond ex¬ 
ample, did not entirely proceed from the 
mere vanity of wifliing to polfefs the pagean¬ 
try of a crown. To think otherwife would 
be to fuppofe that he betrayed a weaknefs 
not of a piece with the reft of his charafter. 
The effeft of this meafure, had it been car¬ 
ried into execution, is extremely doubtful; 
but there is ground to believe that it occur¬ 
red to this bold and impudent ufurper as a 
ftratagem to be hazarded, perhaps the only 
expedient by which he had any chance to 
extricate himfelf from the furrounding dif- 
ficulties. 

The time now evidently drew near, which, 
in fpite of all his efforts, was to annihilate the 
ill-gotten authority of this extraordinary 
perfonage. During the four years in which 
he held the pTote 61 orate, he was expofed to 
defpcrate attempts from all quarters; from 
cavaliers, from prefbyterians, from inde¬ 
pendents and republicans; and he feems to 

have 
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have never enjoyed a moment, either of 
quiet or fecurity. That he efcaped aflaffi- 
nation, confidering the continued ferment of 
the nation, and the enthufiaftic zeal of the 
parties whom he had fo highly irritated, is 
wonderful. By his extraordinary vigilance, 
by the uncommon intelligence which Ke pro¬ 
cured, by a judicious mixture of lenity and 
of feverity towards thofe who confpired 
againft him, he broke and difconcerted the 
fchemes of his enemies, and reduced them to 
the necelTity of temporifing and with afting 
with great circumfpeftion. The obftaclcs, 
however, to a final and permanent fcttle- 
ment were daily encreafing. Deferted by 
every man of principle, unlefs perhaps, a 
few low-bred fanatics in the army, whofe 
weaknefs rendered them unable to penetrate 
his defigns, he found himfelf deftitute of a 
friend in whofe counfel he could repolb any 
confidence, or from whofe credit or influ¬ 
ence he could expeft any afliftance. Con¬ 
cerning the defperate pofture of his affairs, 
Thurloe, with great fimplicity exclaims, 
Trudy, I think nothing but an unex- 

pefted 
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“ pefled providence, can remove the prcr 
“ fent difficulties.” 

Towards the clofe of his life, he appears 
to have become fenfible of the folly and 
vanity of thofe ambitious projefts in which 
he had been engaged; and to have felt a 
convi6bon, that the power which he ha(} 
attained was a mere ffiadow, likely upon the 
firft gathering of a cloud, to vanilh in a mo¬ 
ment. If not touched with remorfe, for his 
crimes, he was at leaft terrified by the prof- 
peft of that vengeance w’hich they had pro¬ 
voked. He became dejefted, and melan¬ 
choly. The face of a ftranger gave him 
uneafinefs. He was. haunted inceffantly by 
gloomy apprehenfions, and never thought 
hirafelf fecure in any fituation. By conceal¬ 
ing, and frequently changing the chamber 
which he flept, by the conftant attendance of 
^ ftrong guard, by wearing a coat of mail 
under his cloaths, by feeking indireft roads 
when he performed a journey, and purfuing 
a different way in his return home; by thefe, 
and fuch unavailing precautions, he endea¬ 
voured to prevent thofe attacks which his 

anxious 
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anxious and tortured mind was continually 
foreboding. 

The load of cares and vexation with which 
he was opprefled, at length affetled his con- 
ftitution, and produced a diftemper which 
carried him off, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. The thoughts of a future date had, 
for fome time, fuggelled to him uneafy rc- 
fleftions; and the particulars which hido- 
rians have tranfmitted upon that point, 
prefent the curious but difguding fpeftacle 
of a violent cnthufiad; confcious of having 
deferted all thofe principles with which he 
fet out in life, and now covered with guilt, 
and with infamy, endeavouring by the illu- 
fions of fanaticifm, to find religious confola- 
tion in his lad moments. He is faid to have 
afked Godwin, one of his preachers, whether 
the doftrine was true, that the ele£l could 
never fall, or differ final reprobation? 
“ Nothing more certain,” replied the 
preacher. “ Then I am fafe," faid the 
proteftor, " for I am dire that once I was 
“ in a date of grace." So much of the ori¬ 
ginal leaven remained, that he dill was 
capable of being wrought up to his former 

fervours. 
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fervors. He believed that an anfwef had 
been given to his prayers, and to thofe of 
his chaplains, promiling that he fhould not 
die of the prefent diftemper. 

Few charafters have united more extra¬ 
ordinary qualities, or afford more fubjeft 
for fpeculation, than that of Oliver Crom¬ 
well. The ardour of his difpofition fhould 
naturally, it might be fuppofed, haye ren¬ 
dered him tenacious of any opinion or fyftem 
of conduft which he happened to embrace ; 
and he feems from his infancy, to have ac¬ 
quired a ftrong prediloflion for the peculiar 
tenets both religious and poliiical, embraced 
at that period, by the independents. His 
attachments, in this rc-fpect, were fortified by 
early habits, and liy the intercourfe and ex¬ 
ample of many kindred fpirits, with whom 
he lived in the llritlcfl; intimacy and friend- 
fliip. Yet this fyftem he afterwards aban¬ 
doned ; thofe friends he betrayed -, and all 
thofe principles by which he had been dif- 
tinguiflied, and upon which he appeared to 
build his reputation, he fcrupled not, for the 
fake of a temporary and precarious power 
or emolument, openly to renounce. The 
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jnan who in the company of Pym and 
Hambden, and other aflertors of public 
liberty, had formed the refolution of leaving 
his native country rather than fiibmit to the 
ufurpations of the crown, was not afhamed 
to give the lie to all his profeflions; and 
after having put the king to death for 
tyranny, to hold himfelf up to public view 
as one 'of the moft notorious tyrants and 
ufurpers that the world ever beheld. 

To his original and genuine fanaticifm he 
was probably indebted for the fuccefs of his 
proje£ls. Had he not been at firft finccre 
in his profeffions, it is not to be fuppofed that 
he could have gained the confidence of his 
companions and alfociatcs, or that he would 
have rifen to much confideration with the 
public. But being a real fanatic, and a real 
republican, he became diflinguifhed among 
thofe of the fame way of thinking; and in 
the fubfequent progrefs of his mind towards 
a full and complete apoftacy, it was pro¬ 
bably a long time before they, or even before 
he himfelf, perceived the alteration. His 
hypocrify. and diffimulation might cafily be 
pnfidered as ufeful and excufable arts which 

he 
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he employed in a good caufc; and his own 
aggrandizement might be regarded as a mere 
collateral objeft, which was not incompa¬ 
tible with the intereft of the public. The 
moment when he began, direftly, and without 
any fubterfuge, to facrifice the latter to the 
former, vhen his irregular paflions were no 
longer able to juftify themfelves, and when 
his confcience firft avowed the naked truth 
of his deteftable villainy, was doubtlefs a 
point fcarcely vifible, which he would have 
no pleafure in examining, but which, as 
foon as difcovered, he would moft carefully 
conceal. 

It is at the fame time obfervable, that 
though Cromwell was tempted by his ambi¬ 
tion to abandon thofe patriotic views, to 
which his temper and early habits had 
ftrongly inclined him, his natural difpofition 
flill appeared confpicuoufly in all cafes 
where it was not counterafled by the conli- 
deration of his own intereft. Though he 
h<ad fet himfelf above the laws, and in the 
cxercife of thofe illegal powers which he had 
alTumed, was guilty of the moft arbitrary 
proceedings, yet ip maintaining the police 

of 
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of the country, and in the ordinary adminif- 
tration of government, he difplayed great 
vigour and public fpirit. "Weftminfter 
“ hall,” by the confeflion of Lord Claren¬ 
don, " was never replenilhed with more 
« learned and upright judges than by him; 
** norwas juftice either in law or in equity, 
“ in civil cafes, more equally diftributed 
“ where' he was not a party.” He is ad¬ 
mitted, even by his enemies, to have eagerly 
felefcled perfons of ability and reputation to 
fill the various departments of public bufi- 
nefs; to have been a zealous promoter of 
fcience, and a munificent patron of genius 
and learning. 

With whatever difguft or indignation 
every ingenuous mind will contemplate the 
fuccefsful villainy of this extraordinary per- 
fon, it is impoflible to withhold a degree of 
admiration from his uncommon abilities; 
the boldnefs with which he planned, and the 
fteady refolution with which he executed 
his meafures; the dexterity with which he 
availed himlelf of the animofity, and the 
jealoufies prevailing among the different 

parties; the penetration with which he dif- 

covered 
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covered the foibles of his own partizans 
and the artful policy by which he rendered 
them the dupes of their own interefted 
views. His fituation admitted of no regular 
fyftem of operations, but required fuch im¬ 
mediate exertions as were inftantaneoufly 
fuggefted by the occafion; and in thefe he 
feldora was guilty of any overfight, or let 
flip any opportunity to forward his defigns. 
The charafteriftical and prominent feature 
of his condufl was decifion. Placed on a 
new ground, and frequently on the brink of 
a precipice, without any beaten path to 
dire 3 : him, he never hefitated in choofing 
his courfe and the purfuit of his objeft, fel- 
dom committed any falfe ftep, or met with 
any confiderable difappointment. 

His uncommon deficiency in elocution mull 
appear furprifing to thofe who confider 
the clearnefs ofhis judgment, and the quick- 
nefs of determination which he exhibited in 
all his aflions. This might arife from a 
variety of caufes; from ilownefs of imagi¬ 
nation, a quality not incompatible with 
found underflanding; from his early negle^ 
<0 cultivate this ufeful talent; from thp qn- 

intel. 
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intelligible jargon which his fanatical habits 
had a ’.'fered familiar to him; and lahiy, 
from die iieceflity he frequently was under 
of difguifing and concealing his real inten¬ 
tions and fentiments. Perfpicuity is the 
foundation of eloquence ; but thofe perfons 
can never be perfpicuous who are afraid of 
being underftood. 

A ftrong propenfiity to farcaflic mirth, and 
bufoonery, has been taken notice of as a re¬ 
markable ingredient in the compofition of 
this wonderful character. The amufement 
he found in putting burning coals in the 
boots of his officers, or inviting them to a 
feaft, while the common foldiers were 
direfted at a certain fgnal, to ruffi in and 
run away with the diffies; his flinging a 
cufliion at the head of a Ludlow, when they 
were engaged in a conference upon a fubjeft 
of no lefs importance than the fettlement of 
the conilitution; his taking the pen to fign 
the warrant for the execution of Charles, 
and bedaubing with ink the face of Martin, 
who fat next him; his indecent fuggeftion, 
that a perfon who faw him and his compa¬ 
nions on their knees round the table, might 

imagine 
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imagine they were feeking the Lord, while 
they were only feeking a bottkfcrew; thefe 
and other initances of caurfe and unfeaibn- 
able mirth are colleSed'by his biographers, 
as forming a manifeft inconfiftency in the 
charafter of fo great a man. In that violent 
meafure, when he diffolved the houfe of 
commons, we find him indulging a moll 
abfurd and whimGcal vein of raillery and 
farcafm, and mfuliing the members, while 
hq put an end to their authority; " Thou 
“ art a whoremafler—thou art an adul- 

terer—thou art a drunkard, and a glut- 
" ton_Take away this bauble (the mace.) 

0 ! Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! 
“ The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
*' Vane!” 

When things which appear important 
and folemn to the reft of the world, are 
from a fingular dilpofition, beheld by any 
individual with indifference or contempt, 
they are apt from the contrail of his own 
emotions and fentiments with thofe of others, 
to excite laughter and ridicule. Thus a 
melancholy man who derives no pleafure 
from the common enjoyments of life, is dif-. 

1 pofed 
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pofed to make a jeft of the hurtle created by 
avarice or ambition, and of the idle purfuits 
in which the bulk of mankind are engaged. 
The hardened villain, whofe mind has be¬ 
come callous to the imprertions of humanity 
and virtue, is in the fame rttuation with 
regard to the facred ties of honour and con- 
fcience; and is apt to hold in derifion thofe 
kind and generous feelings, thofe principles 
of right and wrong, by which men are 
bound together in fociety, and by which 
they are determined in many cafes to facri- 
fice their interert to their duty. He not 
only beholds from the ftate of his own heart, 
every appearance of generofity and virtue 
under this ridiculous afpeft, but is difpofed, 
in defence of his own conduft, and as a kind 
of antidote to the cenfure and execration of 
mankind, to cherilh and hold up this view of 
things, both to himlelf and to others. The 
great painter of the human heart has, in the 
chara£ler of Hamlet, exhibited a man of 
fenfibility, and of a melancholy cart, indulg¬ 
ing himfelf in the fancy, that the conqueror 
of the world might be employed to flop a 
beer barrel; and in fuch ludicrous views of 

mankind 
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mankind as tend to demonftrate the vanity 
and folly of their boafted accomplilhments, 
their eager defires, and their unwearied 
purfuits. In the character of Richard the 
Third, the fame author has difplayed the 
farcaftic humour of a villain, who makes a 
jell, not only of the follies and weakneffes, 
but of the virtuous difpofitions and conlci- 
entious fcruples of mankind. The piety of 
Saint Harry, the holy laws of Gray-beards, 
the credulity of Lady Anne, in believing his 
promifes, the alFeftion of his mother, and 
her tender concern for his welfare, with 
every quality that is commonly regarded as 
valuable and praife-Worthy, are the Handing 
objefts of his derifion and merriment. 
Somewhat akin to this difpofition, in the 
dramatic charafler of Richard, is the ruftic 
jocularity of Ciomwell which appears to 
aim at laughing all virtue out of doors, at 
the fame time that it leerns to convey the 
cxpreflion of exultation and triumph in the 
fuccefs of his hypocrify. Upon reading the 
treatife of Harrington, in which that author 
thought proper to exprefs a confident 
expeflation that the proteflor would eilablilh 
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a commonwealth, this facetious ufurper is 
reported to have faid—" The gentleman 
" had like to have trepanned inc out of 
** my power; but what I have got by the 
“ fword, I will not quit for a little paper 
« fliot.*” 

When we examine the conduft of Crom¬ 
well in all its parts, it may feem furprifing 
that his memory has been treated with more 
lenity and indulgence than it certainly 
deferves. This may be explained from the 
influence of popular feelings; and ftill more 
from the charafter and fentiments of politi¬ 
cal parties. His great abilities, the fuccefs 
of all his undertakings, and the refpedt 
which he commanded from all the powers 

The fame difpolition to farcaOic humour has Iieeii 
exhibited in our day, in a political charafler, rcfcitibling 
that of Cromwell in many refpeds; I mean the famous 
Robefpiere; an enthuliaft, though of a differc.it fpccics; 
of a temper more gloomy, and marked with deeper lines 
of cruelty; nut mure fcrupiilous in betraying his friends; 
but fteady in lupportiiig that fyflem which he originally 
profeffed.to adopt, and as far as appeals, uncosrupted by 
motives of pecuniary intcreft.—/Jr. Afart’s Jsuntal. 
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of Europe + feized the imagination ofEng- 
lilhmen, and were calculated to gratify 
national vanity. The partfzans of the houfe 
of Stewart were, at the fame time, induced 
to hold up the favourable fide of the policy 
of Cromwell in order to blacken the memory 
of thofe patriots who were not lefs the ene¬ 
mies of that ulurper than of the abfolute 
power of the crown. They affefted to con- 
fider the ufurpation of the proteftor as a 
neceffary confequence of the attempts to 
‘ reftrain the prerogative, were belter pleafed 
with the proteflorate than with a rej^ublican 
fyftem, and feem to have felt towards him a 
fort of gratitude for overthrowing that form 
of government to which they were moft 
adverfe. 

The death of Cromwell put an end to that 
authority which, probably, even if he had 
lived, he would not have upheld much 
longer. His fon Richard, whom he had 
nominated to the office of proteftor, had 

t Wliile all the neighbouring potentates to you. 

Like Jofeph's flieaves pay reverericc and bow. 

H'aUtr's ^tr/es to tht ProUSor. 


neither 
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neither the ambition to defirc.nor the capa¬ 
city to maintain it. The leaders of the 
array, whofe influence encouraged them to 
aim at the fupreme power, could not be 
retained in fubjeftion. Richard was depofed. 
The remains of the lon^ parliament were 
recalled. Fleetwood and Lambert, who 
were at the head of the Englilh- forces^ 
attempted to give law to this alfembly; but 
they wanted the tranfeendant genius of 
Cromwell to elTetl their purpofes. General 
Monk, who commanded a fmaller but pro¬ 
bably a better difeiplined army in Scotland, 
was immediately furamoned to the alfiflance 
of parliament. Having marched up to 
London, he proceeded fo far in obedience to 
the commons as to carry military execution 
into the city, for refilling to pay the taxes 
impofed by parliamentary authority. 

This attempt Ihews pretty clearly that he 
intended to tread in the paths of Oliver 
Cromwell; but finding by the general voice 
of the public, that the plot was not likely 
to fucceed, he Icems to.have quickly changed 
his ground; and endeavoured without lofs 
of time [to repair this unlucky ftep; he 
B b ,2 exerted 
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exerted all his intereft in recalling the royal 
family. In this defign he was feconded by 
a great part of the nation; by all who had 
been Ihocked and difgufled with the late 
violent meafures, and who faw no end to 
the diforders and calamities arifing from the 
ambition and finiller views of the military 
leaders. 


CHAPTER 



CHAPTER VI. 


Vf the Reigns of Charles the Second, and 
James the Second. 

T he relloration of Charles II. to the 
throne of his anceftors, was produced 
in fuch hurry and agitation of fpirits as 
precluded every attention and precaution 
which prudence and deliberation would 
have fuggefted. The different parties who 
united in this precipitate meafurc, were too 
heterogeneous in their principles, and loo 
jealous of one another, as well as too much 
afraid of the partifans of the prote^loratc, 
or the fupporters of a republican fyflem, to 
form any regular concert, and thus to.hazard 
the delay which an attempt to limit the 
powers, and to regulate tlie conduft of the 
fovereign, would have required. Having 
no leifure for entering into particulars, they 
were fatisfied with the profelfions of Charles, 
conceived in vague and general terms; thatf 
in matters of religion, he would fliew indul¬ 
gence 
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gence to differences of opinion; that he 
would grant a free pardon to all offences 
corfimitted againft him by his- fubjefts, re- 
ferving to the confideration of parliament 
the exceptions that ought to be made; and 
that, in relation to the changes lat’ely intro¬ 
duced in the ftate of property, he would 
refer all future claims to the determination 
of that affembly. None of thofe political 
points, therefore, which, after the accefiion 
of James I. had been the fubjeft of contro- 
verfy, were, on this occafion, fettled or 
explained; and the monarch, affumingthe 
reins of government, without any limita¬ 
tions or conditions, was underftood to re¬ 
cover all that extent of prerogative which, 
before the commencement of the civil war, 
had been veiled in the crown. 

The principal events in this reign exhibit 
a difgufting repetition of fimilar ftruggles 
to thofe which had occurred under the two 
firfl princes of the Houfe of Stewart, and 
afford no profneft of that fplendid fuccefs 
with which, in a fliort thne after, the 
caufe of liberty was fully xrrowned. The 
great unaniinitv with which the nation had 
concurred in relloring the royal family was 

repre- 
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reprefented as an experimental proof of the 
futility and imprudence of thofe pretended 
improvements in the government, which 
had of late been attempted; but which had 
ended in a new and moft arbitrary fpecies 
of defpotifm, or rather in total anarchy and 
confufion. The tide was now turned in 
favour of the monarch; and his old adhe¬ 
rents became the governing party in the 
ftate. The ftianie and difgracc attending 
the late meafures were, in fome degree, 
communicated to all who had any fliare in 
their accomplifhment, and became the fub- 
je£l of exultation and triumph to thofe who 
had followed the oppofite courfe. Men 
llrove, by their fervices, to compenfiite 
their former difafieftion; and, in proportion 
to the feverity with which they had treated 
the father, they were warm in their profef- 
fions of attachment and loyalty to the fon. 

The agreeable qualities and accomplifh- 
ments of the king, joined to the memory of 
the hardOiips which he had fuffered, contri¬ 
buted to improve thofe favourable difpofi- 
tions. Equally renjoved from the pedantic 
vulgarity of his grandfather, and from the 
haughty referve and formality of his father, 

Charles 
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Charles II. poflefTed an affability and eafe 
of deportment, a fund of wit and pleafantry 
in converfation, a knowledge of the world, 
and difcernment of the weakneffes of man¬ 
kind, which qualified him to win the hearts 
of his fubjefts, and to procure their indul¬ 
gence even to the blemifhes and vices of 
his charafter. The popularity of the prince 
was, in fome meafure, extended to all that 
party who, having been his fellow-fufferers, 
had acquired, by their fidelity and attach¬ 
ment, a flrong claim to his favour and con¬ 
fidence. As they now filled the principal 
offices of truft and emolument, the influence 
and power, the confi deration and rank, 
which they now enjoyed, gave reputation 
and confequence to their peculiar w’ays of 
thinking and modes of behaviour. Thofe 
who had followed the fortunes of Charles 
were chiefly among the higher clafs of 
gently, who, by their Situation in life, had 
acquired that relifh of pleafure and diffipa- 
tion which affluence naturally beflows; and 
this original difpofiiion was confirmed by 
their long refidence irN^rance, where gaiety 

and 
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and elegance had made greater advances 
than in any other part of Europe. Upon 
returning to England, they propagitedall 
their own habits and prepoflelfions. The four 
and rigid fobriety of the puritans was now 
laughed out of doors. All extraordinary 
pretenfions to devotion, all inward illumi¬ 
nations of the fpirit, were treated as knavery 
and hypocrify. Loyalty to the king; gene- 
rofity, franknefs, and hofpitality; a tafte 
for converfation, and for the enjoyments of 
fociety and good fellowlhip, were looked 
upon as the charafteriftics of a gentleman, 
and the dillinguifhing marks of a liberal 
education. Charles himfelf, from his indo¬ 
lence, and the eafinels of his temper, had 
an utter averlion to bufinels, and a ftrong 
propenfity to pleafure. Carelefs about reli¬ 
gion and government, and ftudying only to 
gratify his own inclinations, he was little 
attraded by objefts of ambition, or by the 
pomp and pageantry of a crown; and fet 
no value upon any talents and accomplilh- 
ments but fuch as were fubfervient to his 
amufement, or conducive to mirth and 

fellivity. 
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feftivity. The obfequioufnefs of the court 
in adopting the manners of the fovereign, 
and the effeft of its influence and (example 
throughout the nation, may eafily be con¬ 
ceived. Thus the fafliion of the times 
pafled fuddenly from one extreme to ano¬ 
ther ; from fanaticifm, and a cynical con¬ 
tempt of the innocent enjoyments of life, to 
irreligion and libertinifm, to voluptuoufnefs 
and debauchery. 

Upon the reftoration of Charles, the firft 
national objeft was the procuring an aft of 
general indemnity and oblivion; which the 
king pafled with great alacrity. The 
exceptions, in excluGon of fuch as had been 
accounted notorious offenders, were not 
numerous; and even among thofe who had 
fat upon the trial of his father, only .ten 
were put to death. To do jullice to this 
prince, it muft be acknowledged, that a 
revengeful temper was not in the number 
of his vices. He had, befides, every reafon 
to court popularity; and it was neceffary, 
for conciliating the affeftion. and future 
loyalty of his fubjefts, to convince them 
that their paft offences were forgotten. 
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To procure a revenue, which might ren¬ 
der him in fome degree independent, was, 
on the other hand, the immediate object of 
the king. In this he was not unfuccefsful; 
having obtained from parliament not only 
i,20o,oool. as an ordinary pe sce eltablilh- 
ment, a revenue much larger than had been 
enjoyed by his predecellors; but alfo a 
variety of large fums for occali<jnal pur- 
pofes; in particular, for enabling him to 
pay OiT and difband the army, that army 
which had been the bafis of the late ufurpa- 
lion, and from which the nation, we may 
fuppofe, was now anxious to be delivered*. 

The difputes and difturbances which 
began early, and which continually clouded 
and difgraccd this unpropitious reign, may 
be traced to two fources, which, howevOr, 
were intimately connefted; to the jealoufy 
and bigotry produced by religious dilfer- 
ences; and to the defigns of the crown, 
partly through the medium of thofe differ¬ 
ences, to eftablifh a defpotifm. 

* Sec Life of Charles II. by Wm. Harris. 

When 
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When Charles was recalled from poverty 
and exile^o the throne of his anceftors, it is 
probable that, humbled in the fchool of 
adverfity, he had formed the refolution to 
avoid any fuch conteft as might endanger, a 
fecond time, the lofs of his crown. But 
after he had been feated, with apparent 
firmnefs, in the full polTeflion of regal 
authority, his thoughtlefs temper, eafily 
fubdued by the counfel of friends and 
favourites, difpofed him to forget the falu- 
tary lelTon inculcated by his misfortunes, 
and betrayed him into meafures no lefs arbi¬ 
trary and unconftitutional than thofe which 
had brought his father to the block. 
Though not ambitious of power, he was 
rapacious of money for the fupport of his 
plcafures; and, from his e.xtravagant difli- 
pation, feeling condantly the vexatious 
prelfure of wants, he was never contented 
with thofe moderate I'upplies which he occa- 
fionally obtained from parliament. Weary, 
therefore, of continual, and • often vain 
applications to that alfembly, and impatient 
of the mortifications to which he was fre¬ 
quently fubjefted, he liftcned with avidity 
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to every propofal for delivering him from 
fiich reftraints, and for enabling him to 
fupply his necelTities by virtue of his owr 4 
prerogative. 

With refpeft to religion, the jealoufy, 
the partialities, and prejudices of the court, 
and of the people, operated in various direc¬ 
tions. It is now fufficiently known, though 
h was then only fufpefted, that the king, 
while abroad, had been reconciled to the 
church of Rome *; a meafure not, in all 
probability, didated by any religious im- 
preUions, of which he was not very fufcep- 
tible; but proceeding from political mo¬ 
tives, or from the facility of his nature, 
which rendered him incapable of refilling 
the importunity of his friends. His brother 
the Duke of York, the prefuraptive heir of 
the crown, was a bigoted Roman Catholic, 
and with inferior abilities, but more obfti- 
nacy and more talents for bufinefs, had 
gained a complete afcendant over the mind 
of Charles. But whatever defire thefe two 
princes might feel to eftablilli the Popifl* 
religion, it was necelfary to conceal their 
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fentiments, and to accomifnodate their beha¬ 
viour to the popular opinion. The parti- 
fans of the church of England, who had 
been the great fupporters of the crown in 
the reign of Charles I. and who formed the 
moft numerous and powerful body in pro¬ 
moting the reftoration, were juftly entitled, 
according to the views entertained in that 
period, to claim the re-eftabli(hraent of that 
authority, and of thofe modes of worfhip 
which they had formerly poflefled. The 
reftoration of epifcopacy, therefore, went 
hand in hand with that of monarchical 
government; thebilhops refuraed their feats 
in parliament; and the lands of the church, 
together with thofe of the crown, which had 
been alienated under the protectorate, were 
immediately reftored to thofe public ufes 
for which they had anciently been appro¬ 
priated. That no compenfatioh was made,' 
in this cafe, ta the purchafeis, whole titles 
had originated in an ufurpation, now exe¬ 
crated by alt ranks of men, will not appear 
furprifing *. 

* See Harris’s Life of Charles II. 
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In this peculiar ftate of things, tliere pre¬ 
vailed univerfally, among the protelbnts 
of every denomination, an apprehenfion of 
the defigns of the crown to promote the 
cllablifhment of the Romilh religion; as 
there exifted, in the members of the church 
of England, a ftrong refentmcnt againft the 
puritans, and a violent fufpicion of their 
future machinations. It may be obfcrvcd, 
at the fame time, tliat thel'e two branches 
of Proteftants felt reciprocally more jealoufy 
and hatred of each other, than they enter¬ 
tained againll their common enemy, the 
Roman Catholics; in proportion as their 
fyltems were more a-kin, and as their mu¬ 
tual animofities had been excited l)y more 
recent hollilities, as the church of England 
had been fo lately overturned by the dilfcn- 
ters, it was natural to look for fnnilar 
attempts from the fame quarter, and to 
guard againft them with the utmoft anxiety. 
Unhappily, the means adopted for this pur- 
pofe, were equally illiberal and imprudemt. 
By requiring a ftrid uniformity in matters 
of religion, and by inflifting feverc penalties 

againft all non-conformifts, it was p^j^opoled 

to 
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to defend the church from the attacks of 
the feftaries, and to fecure her eftabiifhment 
from the hazard of religious innovation. 
To fay nothing of the tyranny of domineer¬ 
ing over the rights of confcience, by com¬ 
pelling mankind to embrace, or profels opi¬ 
nions which their underftandings have 
rcjefted; the experience of all ages has 
demonllrated that perfection, inftead of 
exterminating, is the moft effcdual inftru- 
ment for propagating fyftems of religion; 
and that the courage and refolution almoft 
tiniverfally difplayed by thofewho are mar¬ 
tyrs to their faith, enflames the enthufiaftic 
ardour of their adherents^ and excites a 
general admiration, which becomes the 
natural fource of reputation and profely- 
tifin. By a ftatute, it was declared unlaw¬ 
ful for more than five perfons, befide thofe 
of the fame family, to affembk for any fpe- 
cies of worftiip different from that eftablilhed 
by law; and every tranfgreffor was, for the 
firft offence, fubje61ed to the payment of 
five pounds, or three months imprifonment; 
for the fecond, to the payment of ten 
pound^ or fix months imprifonment; and 

for 
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for the third, to the payment of an hundred 
pounds, or tranfportation for feven years. 
Not content with tliefe immoderate feveri- 
ties, the church procured a prohibition 
againft every diflenting teacher from coming 
within five miles of any corporation/ 
or of any place where he had formerly 
preached; and this under the penalty of 
fifty pounds, and fix months imprifon- 
ment 

Epilcopal church government was intro¬ 
duced alio into Scotland; and, being known 
in that country to be extremely adverfe to 
the inclination of a great part of the inha¬ 
bitants, was enforced by regulations yet 
more fevere and opprellive. Meetings of 
the feStaries for public worfliip, or, as they 
were called, conventicks, were prohibited, 
tinder fimilar penalties as in England; but 
thofe who frequented field conventicles, were 
punilhed with death and confifeation of 
goods; a large pecuniary reward was 
oflered to any who Ihould apprehend thofe 
offenders; and high penalties were infhdcd 

Hume's Hill, of EngLinJ. 
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upon fuch as, being called upon oath, 
refufed to give information againfl; them. 
A military force was employed to kill or 
difperfe thepeople difcovered in thofe illegal 
affernblies; and the execution of thefe bar¬ 
barous meafures was entrufted by the admi- 
niftration to men of unfeeling and brutal 
tempers, who, endeavouring to recommend 
themfelves by their aftivity, were guilty of 
the moll horrible enormities *. Even thofe 
who abfented themfelves from church, 
were, upon the mere report of the clergy, 
and without any trial, fubje6led to arbitrary 
fines; the payment of which was enforced 
by quartering foldiers upon the fuppofed 
delinquents t. 

The opprelTive treatment of the Prelby- 
terians, which, in confequence of thefe 
laws, was continued in Scotland for a long 
period, has not been fufficiently held up to 
the public by hiftorians of credit, nor marked 
with that indignation and abhorrence which 
it ought to infpire. The fufferers, indeed, 

* Hume’s Hift. of England. 
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were a fet of poor fanatics, whofe tenets and 
manners have become, in this age, the ob- 
jefts of ridicule; but this confideration will, 
furely, aflPord no' apology for fuch a6ts of 
cruelty and injuftice. Charles appears to 
have conceived a peculiar diflike to the 
Scottilh covenanters, by whom he had been 
much harraffed and difgufted when under 
the neceflity, in Scotland, of hearing their 
long prayers and fermons, whofe enthufiallic 
fpirit had involved his father in thole dilli- 
culties which gave rife to the civil war, and 
whofe treachery had finally delivered that 
unfortunate monarch into the hands of his 
enemies. 

But though the king had, probably, little 
fellow-feeling with that obnoxious elal’s of 
Prefbyterians, he was delirous of alleviating 
the hardlhips to which the unrcalonable 
jealoufy of the church had fubjefted the 
Catholics, as well as the other feefs of non- 
conformills; and he feems to have been 
pleafed with an opportunity, upon plaufible 
pretences, of granting fuch relief by means 
of the difp^Jing power of the crown. It foon 
became evident, that this monarch enter¬ 
tained 
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tained the fame notions of the Englifh 
government which had been inculcated by 
his father and grandfather; and though 
cautious, at firft, of exciting any difguft in 
the nation, he was emboldened by fuccefsful 
experiments, and ventured more and more 
to (hake off thofe reftraints which had been 
impofed upon him by his fears. The con¬ 
vention which reftored the monarchy, and 
was afterwards turned into a parliament, 
had contained a great proportion of Prefby- 
terians, an.d of fuch as entertained very 
limited ideas of monarchy. It was, there¬ 
fore, diflblved in a few months after the 
new fettlement had been effefled; and gave 
place to a new parliament, which, agreeably 
to the prevailing fpirit of the times, exhi¬ 
bited opinions and fentiments, both in 
church and Hate, more conformable to thofe 
of the king. 

In the year 1664, the triennial aB, which 
had pafled in the reign of Charles I. and 
which had elFeftually provided that there 
(hould be no greater interval than three 
years between one meeting of parliament 
and another, was repealed; and the regular 

calling 
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calling of thofe aflemblies was again trufted 
to the difcretion, 01 rather lo tlie occafional 
iiecefliiics of the king. Thts parliament 
was continued for about eighteen years; 
and, during a confiderable part of that 
long period, (hewed a pretty (Irong and 
uniform difpofition to humour the inclina¬ 
tions of the fovereign; but it feemed to 
imbibe a different fpirit, in proportion as 
the terror occafioned by the late civil war 
had abated, and as the arbitrary maxims of 
the crown were more clearly difeovered. 

So eariy as the year 1662, Charles de¬ 
clared his intention of difpenfing with the 
penalties contained in the oB of uniformity; 
at the fame time that he requefted the con¬ 
currence of parliament for enabling him, 
with more univerlal faiisfa6tion, to exercife 
a power which he conceived to be inherent 
in the prerogative*. But this purpofe, 
however cautioudy exprelTed, and artfully 
recommended, was far from being agreeable 
to the nation. It was touching an old Itrmg 
which had formerly founded an alarm to 
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the people, and reviving thofe apprehen- 
fions of popery and arbitrary power, which 
had given rife to the civil war. It produced, 
therefore, a remonftrance from the two 
houfes of parliament; and was, for the 
prefent, laid afide. 

In the year 1670, Charles, with concur¬ 
rence of his brother, concluded a treaty 
with France, by which Lewis XIV. under¬ 
took to affift the King of England in efta- 
blifliing popery and abfolute monarchy; 
and, for that purpofe, to pay him a yearly 
penfion of 200,0001. and to fupply him 
with an army of 6000 men *. This fcan- 
dalous tranfaftion M^as kept, as we may 
eafily believe, a profound fecret from all 
but a few perfons, whole religion and poli¬ 
tical profligacy difpofed them to promote its 
accompliftiment. The king, at this time, 
profeffed to be his own minifter; but, in 
reality, was commonly direfted by a fecret 
council, or cabd; while the great officers of 
ftate, who held the oflenfible adminiflration, 

* See Dalrymple’s Appendix to his Memoirs.—Hume’s 
HiA. of England. 
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were left without influence or confidence. 
The nation was in this manner deprived of 
that fecurity which, by the conftitution, 
they were entitled to e.xpeft from the 
refponfibility of thofe individuals who filled 
the higher departments of government, and 
who might with juflice, and without endan¬ 
gering the public tranquillity, be called to 
account for the meafures committed to their 
diredlion. Even of this cabal, it is faid, 
that none were made acquainted with the 
French treaty but thofe who had embraced 
the popifh religion. 

Having thus obtained the fupport of a 
monarch fo powerful, and fo warmly inte- 
refled in the fuccefs of his meafures, Charles 
thought himfelf in a condition to adl with 
more vigour, and ventured, by his own 
authority, to grant an indulgence to all 
non-conformjfts, whether of the proteflant 
or catholic perfuafion. He iffued, there¬ 
fore, a proclamation, fufpending all the 
penal laws againft thofe two branches of the 
fedlaries; and allowing to the former in 
public, to the latter in private, the free 

exercile 
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exercife of their religion *. By this exertion 
of prerogative, the national fufpicion was 
awakened; the jealoufy among different 
fefts of proteftants was overwhelmed by the 
terror of their common adverfary; and par¬ 
liament, which had long connived at the 
defigns of the crown, was roufed in defence 
of its own privileges. The feeble mind of 
Charles was overcome by the violent oppo- 
fuion of that afl'erably, together with the 
clamour excited throughout the natron; 
and he retraced the meafure with much 
profeifion of regard to the conftitution, and 
of willingnefs to remove the grievances of 
the people t. By this unfteadinefs of con- 
du6l, he encreafed the confidence of his 
oppofers, without removing the fufpicions 
by which they were aftuated. 

From the aniraofity, hatred, and mutual 
jealoufy which, during the courfe of this 
reign, prevailed among different fefts and 
parties, men were eafily difpofed to credit 
the reports of plots and confpiracies propa- 

* Hume’s Hill, of England. 
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gated to the prejudice of one another; and 
hence encouragement had been given to 
numerous criminal prolecutions, followed 
by the condemnation of the fuppofcd 
offenders upon infufficient evidence. Thus 
in 1662, fix perfons of low rank were 
charged with a defign to reflore the com¬ 
monwealth, and, being condemned upon 
the teftimony of two infamous witncffes, 
four of them were executed. In the follow¬ 
ing year, a fimilar charge was brought 
againft no lefs than twenty-one perfons, 
who, upon the evidence of one pretended 
accomplice, were all convifted and put to 
death. Such fiftitious confpiracies, the 
fruit of groundlefs apprehenlion and terror, 
were at firft imputed molt frequently to the 
proteflant feftar ies and friends of republican 
government; but, when the immediate fear 
of popery and of arbitrary power had be¬ 
come prevalent, imputations of a fimilar 
nature were circulated, and readily believed 
againfl the Roman Catholics. 

That the King, and his brother the Duke 
of York, had refolved to fubvert the efla- 
blifhed government, in church and (late, 

and 
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and had entered into a treaty with France 
for this purpofe, is now univerfally admitted. 
That many Roman Catholics were looking 
eagerly towards the fame objeft; that they 
had fuggefted particular fchemes, and held 
confultations for promoting and accelerat¬ 
ing its accompliftiment; or that, impatient 
of delays, they had even expreffed, occa- 
lionally, their wilhes for the King’s death, 
which might raife to the throne his brother, 
their zealous patron, who now openly pro- 
felfed the Romifh religion, is highly pro¬ 
bable. From a few fcraps of intelligence 
concerning fuch vague intentions or expref- 
fions, Oates and Bedloe, two profligates, 
no lefs ignorant than fhamelels and unprin¬ 
cipled, with other affociates who becarne 
willing to participate in the fame harveft, 
appear to have reared the flrufture of the 
Popijh Plot ; by which they aflerted, that a 
regular plan was laid, not only for the efta- 
blifhment of popery and defpotifm, but alfo 
for the murder of the King; and feveral 
perfons, at different times, had been hired 
to carry this latter purpofe into execution. 
The accufation was at firfl limited to men 

of 
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of obfcuie and doubtful charaQers; but 
afterwards, noblemen profefling the popifti 
religion, and even the Queen, were in¬ 
volved as accomplices. 

Though the ftory told by thele witnefTes 
was, in many refpefts, full of contradiftion 
and abfurdity, though it was varied mate¬ 
rially in the courfe of the different trials, 
and was not fupported by any peribn of 
good reputation, there occurred fome re¬ 
markable incidents, which contributed to 
beftow upon it, at leaft in the main articles, 
an air of credibility. 

Godfrey, an aftive jufticc of peace, before 
whom Oates had made oath of the narrative 
which he afterwards delivered to the privy 
council, was, in a few days tlicreafter, found 
lying dead in a ditch, with his own fword 
run through his body, but with evident 
marks of his having been previoufly ftran- 
gled. As he had not been robbed of his 
money, his death was imputed to the 
refentment of the catholics, or confidered 


as an attempt to intimidate the 
of their pra£f ices. 
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When Coleman, fecretary to the Doke of 
York, one of the fuppofed accomplices in 
this confpiracy, was apprehended, letters 
were found in his poffeffion, containing part 
of a correfpondence with Father La Chaife, 
in the years 1674, 1675, ''^hich 

mentioned a defign of the Roman Catholics, 
in conjunftion with France, to overturn the 
ellablifhed religion in England. It was 
conjeftured that, if the fubfequent parts of 
this correfpondence had been found, they 
would have difcovered alfo the later mea- 
fures relating to the murder of the King, 
with which Coleman was charged. 

After the popifh lords had been impri- 
foned, one Reading, their agent, or folici- 
tor, was clearly detefted in tampering with 
the witnelfes, and endeavouting, by an offer 
of money, to make them foften their evi¬ 
dence. There was no proof that he had 
any commiffion for that purpofe from his 
clients; but the tranfaftion could not fail 
to throw upon them a fufpicion of guilt. 

Thefe different circuraftances were farfrom 
being conclufive as to the reality of the plot 
in queftion; but, concurring with the panic 

which 
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which had feized the nation, thev created a 
general belief of its exillence. The verdiSs 
of jurymen were found in this, as in other 
cafes, to echo the national prejudice; and 
many perfons apparently innocent, at lead 
of any attempt to murder the King, were 
condemned and executed. 'Ihe Vifeount 
of Stafford was, upon the lame account, 
found guilty by a majority of the peers, and 
futfered a capital puniOimcnt. 

That the Popipi Plot was a grofs impollurc, 
can hardly, it Ihould feem, at this day, he 
difputed ; but that it was entirely a fabrica¬ 
tion of the party in oppohtion to the coiut, 
for the purpofe of promoting their political 
intereft, as has been alleged by fonic au¬ 
thors, there is no room to ijuagine. Had 
it been invented by a let of artlu! iKniticians, 
it would have exhibited a mot!' plauhble 
appearance, and have been his liable 
to deteftion from its numerous inconfillen- 
cies. It was the offspring of alarm and 
credulity, propagated, in all probability, 
from a fmall ground-work of truth; and, 
when it had grown to maturity, employed 
by an intereflcd policy, as a convenient 

engine 
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engine for counterafling the pernicious 
meafures of the crown *. 

During the ferment which had thus been 
excited in the minds of the people, it is not 
furprifing that the Roman Catholics had 
recourfe to a fimilar expedient, and endea¬ 
voured by a counter plot, not only to reta¬ 
liate the fufferings they had met with, but 
alfo to turn the tide in their own favour. 
This undertaking was conduced by one 
Dangerfield, a man in low circumftances, 
and of infamous charafter, who offered to 
make difcoveries of a confpiracy, for new- 
modelling the government, and for driving 
the King and the royal femily out of the 
kingdom. He was well received by the 
Duke of York and the King; but the impof- 
ture was quickly detefted, and even acknow¬ 
ledged ; fo as to recoil upon the inventors, 
and produce confequences direftly oppofite 

* See the State Trials relating to this fubjedl.—Alfo 
Burnet’s Hiftory of his own Time; in which there is an 
impartial account of the particulars in this remarkable 
event, with a candid pidture of the imprcflion which they 
made upon the author and fome of his friends. 


to 
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to thofe which were intended This pre¬ 
tended confpiracy was, from the place where 
Dangerfield’s papers were found, called 
the Meal Tub Plot. 

The alarm which, from the belief of a 
popifli plot, had thus been excited and 
fpread over the nation, was now pointed 
more immediately to the profpecl, that^ 
upon the demife of Charles, the crown 
would devolve upon the Duke of York, a 
profefled Roman Catholic, totally under 
the dominion of the priefts of that perfua- 
fion, and who, in the prefent reign, had, 
according to the general opinion, influenced 
and diretled all the violent meafures of the 
crown. Under fuch a prince, conducting 
with his own hands the machine of govern¬ 
ment, fupported and afliltcd by all the ca¬ 
tholic powers of Europe, and believing it 
highly meritorious to employ either fraud 
or force to accomplilh his purpofes, there 
was reafon to apprehend that neither civil 
nor religious liberty could be maintained. 
For fecuring, therefore, the moft important 


* Burnet. 


rights 
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rights of the community, for guarding the 
conflitution and the proteftant religion, it 
was thought neceflary that the ordinary 
rules of government Ihould, in this emer¬ 
gency, be fuperfeded, and that, by an a£l 
of the legiflature, the lineal heir fhould, in 
fuch particular circumftances, be excluded 
from the throne. That the crown of Eng¬ 
land was commonly tranfmiflible by inheri¬ 
tance, like a private eftate, could not be 
difputed; but that this regulation, intended 
for the good of the people, by avoiding the 
inconveniences of an eleftive monarchy, 
might be fet afide in extraordinary cafes, 
was equally certain-, and, if ever there 
occurred a cafe of extreme neceflity, de¬ 
manding imperioufly a meafure of that fort, 
the prefent emergency, in which the nation 
was threatened with the lols of every thing 
dear and valuable, was, doubtlefs, a remark¬ 
able inftance *. 


* See Coleman’s Papers; from which the dcfigns of the 
Duke of York, and of the Roman Catholic powers, to 
cftablith popery and dcfpotifm in England are fufEciently 
Bunifeft. 


A bill 
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A bill for excluding the Duke of York 
from the fuccellion to the crown was 
accordingly introduced into the houfe of 
commons, and puflied with great violence 
in three feveral parliaments. The King, 
inhead of yielding to the defires of the 
people with that facility which he had 
(hewn on former occafions, remained inflexi¬ 
ble in oppoiing the meafure, and at length, 
when ever)' other expedient had failed, put 
a flop to it by a dilTolution of parliament. 
The bill, however, was finally permitted to 
pafs through the commons, but was rejefted 
in the houfe of peers. To explain this, it 
may be obferved, that, befide the general 
influence of the crown in the upper houfe, 
there had occurred a change in the current 
of political opinions, which had, probably, 
an effeft upon the fentiments of the nobility, 
and more efpecially of the bilhops. In the 
courfe of the invefligations concerning the 
popilh plot, the numerous falfehoods and 
abfurdities reported by the witnelTes could 
not fail, by degrees, to (hake the credit 
whidi had been at firfl given to their tefti- 
mony, and even to create in many a total 

VOL. III. 0 d difbelief 
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difbelief of that fuppofed confpiracy. la 
proportion as the terror of popery fubfided, 
the jealo'ufy which the church of England 
had long entertained of the diflenters was 
revived; and gave rife to an apprehenGon 
that the hierarchy would be endangered by 
fuch limitations upon the right of the crown. 
This jealoufy the King had the addrefs to 
promote, by reprefenting the exclujoners as 
a combination of feftaries, who meant now 
to overturn the government, both in church 
and ftate, as they had done in the reign of 
his father. 

The entire defeat of the exclufion bill 
was followed by the complete triumph of 
the royalifts, who, fupported by the zealous 
friends, of the hierarchy, were now become 
the popular party. The church and the 
King were now underftood to be linked to¬ 
gether by the ties of mutual intereft; and 
they went hand in hand, exalting and con¬ 
firming the powers of each other. In Scot¬ 
land, great feverities were committed 
againft the Prelbytcrians. ‘ In England, the 
late behaviour of parliament afforded the 
Monarch a pretence for neglefting to call 

tbpfe 
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thofe affemblies; and his conducing every 
branch of adminiftnition without their con¬ 
currence, occafioned lefs complaint or unea- 
fmefs than might have been expefied. 

To new-model the government of the city 
of London, Charles iffued a writ of yuo aw- 
ranto, by which a forfeiture of the corpora¬ 
tion, upon fome frivolous pretence of de* 
linqucncy, was alleged; and the city, to 
preferve its privileges, was under the necef- 
fity of fubmitting to fuch conditions as the 
King thought proper to impofe. By the 
terror of a limiiar procefs, moft of the other 
boroughs in the kingdom were induced to 
furrender their charters, and to accept of 
fuch new conftitutions as the court thought 
proper to grant. The direftion and ma¬ 
nagement of thofe corporations was thus 
brought entirely into the hands of the 
crown; and preparation was made for efta- 
blilhing an unlimited authority over the 
commons, if ever the calling of a future 
parliament Ihduld be found expedient. 

While the King was thus advancing with 
rapid ftrides in the extenfion of his prero- 
fffltive, we may eafily conceive the difap- 
D d 2 pointment, 
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pointraent, indignation, and defpair, of 
thofe patriots who had ftruggled to maintain 
the ancient conftitution. That they Ihould 
complain loudly of thefe proceedings; that 
they Ihould vent their difcontent and refent- 
ment in menacing expreffions; and that, as 
other methods had failed, they Ihould even 
think of reforting to violent meafures in 
defence of their natural rights, is not fur- 
prifing. It was likewife to be expefted, 
that government would have a watchful eye 
over the conduft of thefe malcontents, and 
would lillen with avidity to every informa¬ 
tion which might give a handle for bringing 
them to punilhment. In this irritable ftate 
of the public mind, what is called the Rye- 
houfe Plot was difcovered, and became the 
fubjeft of judicial inveftigatiqn. It feems 
now to be underttood, that the perfons 
engaged in this confpiracy had formed 
various plans of infurreflion, and had even 
propofed the killing of the King; but that 
none of their meafures had ever been car¬ 
ried into execution*. Such of them as 

* Hume— Burnet—The State Trials. 

could 
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could be convifted were puniftied with the 
utmoft rigour. Every one knows that Lord 
Ruflel, and the famous Algernon Sidney 
fuiFered upon the fame account. It Teems, 
however, to be now univerfally admitted, 
that the proof brought againll them was not 
legal *. There is no reafon to fufpeft, that 
they had any acceflion to the Ryehoufe Plot, 
or that they had ever intended the King's 
death. Though it is not improbable that 
they had held dil'courfes concerning infur* 
regions, they do not appear to have taken 
any fpecific refolution upon that fubjcdl; 
far lefs to have been guilty of any overt aft 
of rebellion: but they were the leaders of 
the party in oppofiiion to the crown; the 
great patrons and promoters of the exclu* 
fion bill; the irreconcileable enemies to 
the exaltation of the Duke of York, and to 
thofc political and religious projefts which 
he was determined to purfue t. 

• Sec Hume. 

+ See the Trials of RuiTel and Sidney-f-Burnet's Hid. 
of his own Time—Harris’s Life of Charles II,—See alfo, 
ecret Hiflory of Ryehoufe Plot. With refpedi to the 
narrative of Lord Gray, contained in this publication, it 
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The public has of late been amufed, and 
feveral well-meaning perfons have been dif- 
turbed by the difcovery of fome particulars, 
from which it is alleged that both Lord 
Ruflel and Mr. Sidney, with other diftin» 
guilhed members of parliament, were en> 
gaged by the intrigues of the French court 
to oppofe the Englilh miniftry, and that 
Mr.*Sidney received money from Lewis XIV, 
for the part which he aftcd on that oc- 
cafion *. 

Though the merits of the great political 
queflions which were agitated at that period, 
or fince, have no dependence upon the 
degree of integrity or public fpirit difplayed 
.by the adherents of different parties, it is 
not only a piece of juftice, but a matter of 
fomd importance in the political hiftory of 
England, to vindicate from fiich difagreeable 
afperfions thofe highly celebrated charac- 

can have little weight, if WC cnnfider the bad chandler 
of the author, and that it was written under r fentence 
of condemnation, with- a view, tp Ju&ify the itl^al mea- 
furcs of the coun. , 

* Sec the hidories of Dalryinpie jindM'Pherfon, with 
the papers referred to. 

3 


ters, 
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ters, who have hitherto poflefled the cfteetn 
and admiration of their countrymen. 

With refpeft to their co-operation with 
the court of France, in oppofing th • dehgnj 
of Charles and his roiniftry, winch is all 
that is alleged againft Lord RulTel and fome 
others of the party, we muft form our 
opinion from the peculiar circumftances of 
the times. About the year 1678, when the 
defigns of the Englilh court to eftablilh an 
abfolute government had become very 
apparent, England, by the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange to the daughter of the 
Duke of York, had been driven into a tem¬ 
porary conneftion with the States ot Hol¬ 
land, and, in that view, had raifed a confi- 
derable army to be employed againft Franee. 
The interea of the French court, therefore, 
who dreaded the operations of this hoaile 
armament, coincided, at this time, with the 
views of the Whig party in England, who, 
from a jealoufy of the crown, were eager 
that the troops might be fpeedily diftanded; 
and the latter could incur no blame in 
making ufe of the incidental, and, perhaps, 
unexpefied aflillancc of the former, for 
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promoting their great objeft, the defence of 
their liberties. It feems; to be acknow¬ 
ledged, that by doing fo, this party repofed 
no confidence in the French councils, and 
followed ,no other line of conduft than 
would have been adopted, if no fuch agree- 
ment had taken place. They forfeited no 
advantage, they facrificed no duty to their 
own country, but merely availed themfelves 
of the temporary policy of the French 
monarch, and, whatever might be his mo- 
tives, employed him as an inftrument to 
prop that conflitution which he had long 
‘ been endeavouring to undermine. 

With refpecl to the allegation, that Mr. 
Sidney was a pcnfioner of France, the proof 
of this fa6l depends upon the letters and 
memorials of Barillon, ■ the French agent^ 
and the accounts laid before his own court, 
in which he Hates two feveral fums, of 500 1 . 
each, advanced 10 Mr. Sidney *. 

'I he authenticity of thefe accountSi exa¬ 
mined, it Ihould feem, and tranlcribed with 
little precaution, and produced, for the 

• See Dajrymplc. 

firft 
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firft time, at the diftance of near one hun¬ 
dred years, has been thought liable to fufpi. 
cion; more efpecially when it i< confidered, 
that the odium occafioned by the illegal 
condemnation of Sidney, which fell una¬ 
voidably on Charles and the Duke of York, 
would have been in fome mcafure alleviated 
by the immediate publication^f this myfte- 
rious tranfa£lion with France. But, even 
fuppofing the accounts to be genuine, there 
may be fonie reafon to doubt, how far the 
reprcfentation of this money-jobber, in a 
matter where his own pecuniary intereft, and 
his reputation and confequence with his 
conftituents, were fo nearly concerned, is 
worthy of credit. Barillon himfelf acknow¬ 
ledges, that “ Sidney always appeared to 
“ him to have the lame fentimeius, and not 
“ to have changed his maxims —“ That 

“ he is a man of great views, and very high 
« defigns, which tend to the cftabhlhment 
“ of a republic +.”* That Sidney was known, 
on that occafion, to be the Heady fncnd of 
* 

* Dalrymplc’s Arpendlx, p. 262. 

t Ibid. p. 287. 

thoft 
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thofe meafures which Barillon was employed 
to promote, is not difputed. How, then, 
came this French agent to be fo lavifli of 
his mailer’s money, as to throw it away upon 
a perfon who had already embarked in the 
lame caufe, and who, from this bribe, was 
induced to do nothing which he would not 
have done without it ? There feems to be 
but one explanation t^hich this will admit 
of; that,‘if the money was aftually given 
to this eminent le der; it mull have been 
intended merely to pafs through his hands, 
for gaining thofe inferior perfons, whofe 
alRUance, in the prefent emergency, it 
might be convenient to purchafe. But that 
either Lord Ruflel or Mr. Sidney betrayed 
the intereft of theif own country to that of 
France, or deviated in any particular, from 
their avowed political principles, has never 
been alleged, nor does there fecm to be any 
colour for fuppofing it *. 

The death of Charles II. which happened 
in the beginning of the year i'685, prevented 
his completing that fy^lem of ablolute |o* 

* Sl'c Lady RulTd's Letters, 

vernmcnt, 
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vernment, in which he had made fuch con- 
fiderable progrefs. Towards the end of his 
reign he found himfelf involved in great 
difficulties from want of money; and is faid 
to have been , filled with apprehenfion, that 
his late arbitrary meafures would be attended 
with fetal confequences. It is reported that, 
in a converfation with the Duke, he was 
overheard to fay: “ Brother, I am too old 
to go again to my travels; ycft may, if 
“ you chufe it." And it was believed, thait 
he, had formed a refolution to give up all 
further conteft with his people, to change 
his counfellors, to call a parliament, and to 
govern for the future according to the 
principles of the ancient conftitution 
The charaQer of this prince is too obvious 
to require any full difcuffion. He poflefled 
a fociable temper, with fuch an eminent 
portion of the talents and accomplilhmenti 
conne£led with this difpofition, as rarely fails 
to the lot of a king. Here we mud finifh 
his eulogy. In every other view we can 
d&over nothing commendable; and it is 


Bumet, 


well 
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well if we can apologize for foibles by the 
mere abfence of'criminal intention. His 
open, licentioufnefs and profligacy in the 
purfuit of his pleafures, not only tended, by 
example, to corrupt the national manners, 
but occafioned an extravagance and profu- 
fion in his expences, which drove him to 
unwarrantable methods of procuring money 
from his fubj^fts. He had little ambition, to 
render h^felf abfolute. He had no attach¬ 
ment to any plan of defpotic government. 
The divine indefeafible right of kings was a 
doftrine to which he was willing to facrifice 
neither his ,eafe nor his amufement. Bur, 
on the other hand, he was totally deftitute 
of that public fpirit which excites an aftive 
and fuperiot mind to admire, and to pro¬ 
mote, at the ex-pence of his own fafety or 
intcrefl, the nice adjuftment of parts in the 
great machine'of government. He was no 
lefs negligent of the national honour and 
dignity, than indifferent about his own. 
His extreme indolence, and averiion to 
bufinefs, leading him to devolve the weight 
of public affairs upon others, and particu- 
•Jarly upon the Duke pf York, who gained 

an 
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an abfolute afcendant over him, and pur- 
fued a regular fyftem of tyranny. Upon 
the whole, when we confider how far the 
mifcondiift of this carelefs monarch was 
imputable to his minifters, we fhall, per¬ 
haps, be difpofed to admit that, with all his 
infirmities and vices, he had Icfs pcrfonal 
demerit than any other king of the Stewart 
family. 

The accelfion of James II. afforded a 
complete juftification of thofe who had con¬ 
tended, that his exclufion from the throne 
was neceffary for fecuring the liberties of 
the people. No fooner did he affume the 
reins of government, than his fixed refolu- 
tion to overturn the conftitution, both in 
church and ftatc, became perfectly evident. 
It was happy for the rights of mankind, that 
he was aftuated no lefs by the principle of 
fuperftition than of civil tyranny; as the 
former contributed much more powerfully 
than the latter, to alarm the apprchenfions, 
a?id to roufe the fpirit of the nation. li 
was yet more fortunate that he proved to 
be a prince of narrow capacity, of unpo- 
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puiar and forbidding miners, blended and 
mifled by his prgndices, and though, to the 
lafl; degree, obilinate and inflexible, totally 
deflitute of fleadinels and refolution. 

One of the flrft ads of the adminiflration 
of James, after declaring in the privy coun¬ 
cil his determined purpofe to maintain the 
rights and liberties of the nation, was to 
ifliie a proclamation, ordering that the cuf- 
toms and|texcife (hould be paid as in the 
preceding reign. By this arbitrary meafure 
he aflumed the moll important province of 
the legiflature; and though, for faving 
appearances, an expedient had been fug-^^ 
gefted, that the order of payment fliould be 
fufpended until the meeting of parliament, 
he reje£led this propofal, becaufe it might 
feem to imply that the authority of the 
national council was requifite for giving 
validity to this exertion of the prcrogadve. 

From the power over the city of London, 
and over the other boroughs in the king¬ 
dom, which had been acquired in the late 
reign, James had no reafon to fear oppt^* 
tiou from parliament, and was, therefore, 
willing to make an early trial of the difpofi- 

tions 
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lions of thataflembly. ,At their firft meet¬ 
ing, he demanded, in a high tone of autho¬ 
rity, that the revenue which had been en¬ 
joyed by his brother fhould be fettled upon 
him during jife; and tliis demand he accom¬ 
panied with a plain intimation, that their 
implicit compliance was the only way to 
fecure their frequent meetings, and to pre¬ 
vent his reforting to other methods for pro¬ 
curing a revenue *. Inftead •of being 
alarmed by I'uch a declaration, flie two 
houfes appeared to vie with each other iu 
their alacrity and rcadinefs to gratify »he 
^ monarch. 

But, though James had good reafun to 
rely upon the uniform fupport of parlia¬ 
ment, he was not negligent of other precau¬ 
tions for promoting his defigns. It is iin- 
poflible to withhold our indignation when 
we difcover that this king, like his brother, 
had fo far degraded bimfclf and the nation, 
as to become the abjeft penfioner of Franee, 
and to render the national forces fubfervient 
to the ambition of the French monarch, 

* Hume. 


upon 
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upon receiving from him a regular fubfidy, 
with a promife of afliftance in fubverting 
the Englifli government. Soon after his 
acceflion to the throne, we find him apolo¬ 
gizing to Barilion, the French ambalfador, 
for furamoning a parliament. “ You may, 
“ perhaps, be furprifed,” fays he, “ but I 
“ hope you will be of my opinion when I 
“ have told you my reafons. I have re- 
folved to call a parliament immediately, 
“ and to afl'emble it in the month of May. 
“ I fhall publifh, at the fame time, that I 
“ am to maintain myfelf in the enjoyment 
“ of the fame revenues the king my brother^ 
had. Without this proclamation for a 
“ parliament, I fliould hazard too much, 
“ by taking pofTeffion direftly of the revenue 
“ which was eftablilhed during the life-time 
“ of my deceafed brother. It is a decifive 
“ ftroke for me to enter into polTeflion and 
** enjoyment; for, hereafter, it will be much 
** more eafy for me, either to put off the 
** affemblmg of parliament, or to maintain 
“ myfelf by other means which may appear 
more convenient for me Upon re- 

Daliyinple’s Appendix. 
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ceiving from Lewis XIV. the fum of 
500,000 livres, this magnanimous prince 
faid to Barillon, with tears in his eyes: “ It 
“ is the part of the king your mafter alone, 
“ to aft in a manner fo noble, and Co full of 
“ goodnefs to me*.” From the fubfequcnt 
difpatches of this ambaflador, it is clearly 
proved, that James was determined to ren¬ 
der himfelf independent of parliament, and 
was totally engrolTed by thofe two objefts, 
the eftablilhment of the popifh religion, and 
that of his own ablblute power. With thefe 
views, he thought it necelTary to court the 
proteftion of Lewis, from whom he was 
conftantly begging money with unwearied 
and fhamclefs importunity f. Barillon, in 
writing to his mafter, mentions the expref- 
lions ufed by James in a converfation upon 
that fubjeft: " That he had been brought 
up in France, and had eat your majeftys 
“ bread; and that his heart was French 
In purfuance of the plan which he had 
laid, his immediate defign was, according 

* Dalrvmple’s Appendix, 
t DalrympIe’s Appendix, p-147> 

+ Ibid. 

YOL. 111. ^ ^ 
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to the fame teftimony, to make the parlia¬ 
ment revoke the tejl <7^7 and the hakas corpus 
oB ; one of which,” as he told Barillon, 
“ was the deftruftion of the catholic reli- 
“ gion, and the other of the royal autho- 
« rity*” 

The precipitate and ill-condu6led attempts 
of the Duke of Monmouth in E/ngland, and 
of the Earl of Argyle in Scotland, which 
met with little encouragement, and were 
eafily crulhed by the king’s forces, contri¬ 
buted to render this infatuated monarch 
more fanguine with refpeft to the fuccefs 
of his prqjefts, and, by infpiring him with 
greater confidence, prompted him to aft 
with lefs moderation and caution. The 
fliocking cruelty exhibited on that occafion 
by the military, and the grofs injuftice com¬ 
mitted, under the form of law, by the civil 
courts, which could not have happened 
without the approbation and countenance of 
the king, convey a ftill more unfavourable 
idea of his difpofition as a man, than of his 
abilities as a politician. Bilhop Burnet 


• Daliymple’s Appcnaix. 
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affirms, that regular accounts of thofc judi¬ 
cial proceedings were tranfmitted to James, 
who was accuftomed to repeat the feveral 
particulars with marks of triumph and faiis- 
faftion. It is certain, that this king men¬ 
tions, in a letter to the Prince of Orange, 
the hundreds who had been condemned in 
what he jocularly diftinguiflies by the appel¬ 
lation of Jfffwy's campaign ; and that, for 
his fervices, this infamous tool was rewarded 
with a peerage, and with the office of lord 
high chancellor *. 

Both Charles and James had been taught 
by the example of their father and by their 
own experience, that without an arn)y it 
was in vain to think of fubje£ling the Engliffi 
nation lo an abfolute government. The 
king, therefore, after the late infurreftions 
had been fupprefled, informed the parlia¬ 
ment, that he meant to keep up all the forces 
which the ftate of the country had obliged 
him to levy; and he demanded an additional 
fupply for that purpofe. Not fatisfied with 
as large an army in England, in Scotland, 

See Dalrymple’s Appendix. 

and 
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and in Ireland, as his own revenue was ca¬ 
pable of fupporting; he entered into a treaty 
with the French king, who took into his 
pay three Englifh regiments, and, befides, 
agreed to furnifh James with whatever 
troops might be neceflary in the profecution 
of his defigns*. 

But the grand and favourite objeft of 
James, which contributed #ore than any 
other to alarm the people, was the difpenf- 
ing power which he aflumed in favour of 
popery. So far from concealing his inten¬ 
tion in this particular, he thought proper, 
near the beginning of his reign, to make an 
open avowal of it in parliament; which 
produced an addrcfs from the houfeof com¬ 
mons, and a motion to the fame elFe6l in that 
of the peers. Thefe meafures, being regarded 
by the king as inconfiftent with his dignity, 
were followed by feveral prorogations of 
that affembly, and at length by a dilTolu 
tion. 

In examining the earlier part of our hif- 
tory, I had formerly occafion to confi.der 

* Dalrymple. 
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the origin of the difpenfmg power ; which 
arofe from the interelt of the fovcreign, as 
chief magiftrate, in the condemnation and 
puniftiment of crimes. As the king was the 
public profecuior, againft whom all trar.f- 
greflions of the law w^ere underflood to be 
chiefly direfled, and who, befides, drew the 
pecuniary emolument from all fines and 
forfeitures, which were anciently the moft 
common fpecies of punifhments, he came 
by degrees to exercife, not only tlic privi¬ 
lege of pardoning the offences which w’cre 
adlually committed, but even that of pre- 
vioufly excufing individuals from fuch 
penalties as might be incurred by a future 
mifderaeanor. It is commonly faid, that 
this power was borrowed by our kings from 
the praftice of the Roman Pontiff', who 
claimed the right of granting indulgences 
for every fort of religious tranlgrelhon; 
but in reality, a privilege of this nature 
feems to have rcfulted from the fituation of 
the chief civil, as well as of the chief eccle- 
iiaftical magiftrate; though, in Europe, it 
was for obvious reafons carried to a greater 

extent by the latter than by the former. In 

England, 
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England, however, the king having upon 
the reformation, fuccceded to the fupremacy 
of the bilhop of Rome, he, of courfe, 
united in his own perfon thefe different 
fources of power. 

As the difpenfing power of the crown was^ 
originally exerted in extraordinary cafes 
only, it probably was of advantage to the 
community, by providing telief to fuch 
perfons as were in danger of fufiering op- 
prelTion from a rigid obfcrvance of the com¬ 
mon rules of law. But the occafions for 
foliciting this relief were gradually multi¬ 
plied ; people who found it tbelr in- 
terefl, as in evading the reftriftions upon 
fome branches of trade, were led to purchafe 
difpenfations from the crown; and the rxer- 
fife of this extraordinary privilege degene¬ 
rated more and more into abule. It can 
hardly be doubted, that fuch difpenfations as 
were granted for money would be confined 
to -individuals, and not extended to dafles or 
general defcriptions of people ; for the 
crown, we may fuppofe, receiving a profit 
from this branch of the prejogative, would 
feldom bellow an indulgence upon any but 

thofe 
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thofe who had paid for it. But even in this 
limited Ihape, the di/penjng power, which 
might lead to a fliameful traffick upon the 
part of adminiftration, and interrupt the due 
execution of the moll falutary laws, was re¬ 
garded as incompatible with the principles 
of the Englifti conftitution, and was repro¬ 
bated in dire£l terms by the legiflature. In 
the reign of Richard 11. there was palled an 
a6l of parliament permitting the king, in 
particular cafes, and for a limited time, to 
difpenfe with the Jlatute of provifors, but de¬ 
claring fuch difpenfations, in all other cafes, 
to be illegal and unwarrantable. It inuB 
be acknowledged, however, that even after 
this aft the difpenfing power was not aban¬ 
doned ; and that lawyers, under the influ¬ 
ence of the crown, were fuflicicntly ready 
in their judicial capacity, to fupport all fuch 
exertions of the prerogative. 

The differences between the two great 
religious parties which took place at the re¬ 
formation, afforded a new inducement for 
this extraordinary interpofition of the 
crown, .and in a different form from what 

had 
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had hitherto been thought of. In particular, 
the princes of the houfe of Stewart, from 
their favour to the Roman catholicks, were 
difpofed to free them from the penalties to 
which, by various ftatutes, they had been 
fubjefted ; and to do this effeftually, it wa# 
necelTary that the difpenfation ftiould be 
granted not to fingle individuals; but, at 
one and the fame time, to all perfons of that 
perfuafion; that is, to all thofe who fell 
under the penalties impofed by the ftatutes 
in qiieftion. When the difpenfing power of 
the crown was exhibited in this new and 
more extended form, it muft have been uni- 
verfally regarded as a repeal of the afts of 
parliament, and as a direft affuraption of 
legiflative authority. 

In the petition of right, the difpenfing 
power is cxprefsly enumerated among thofe 
remarkable grievances, of which redrefs was 
claimed from Charles I. and which, on that 
occafion, were declared to be violations of 
the Englifh conftitution. As the petition of 
right had pafled into a law before the com¬ 
mencement of the civil war, and had never 

been 
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been repealed, it continued in force during 
the reigns of Charles II. and of his brother. 

In thefe circumftances, we cannot wonder 
that the revival of the difpenfing power by 
James, a bigotted papift, with the avowed 
^jurpofe of admitting the Roman catholics 
to all offices, both civil and military, fhould 
be regarded as an unequivocal declaration 
of his firm refolution to fubvert the religion 
and liberties of the nation. 

As in the late reign, the exclufion bill was 
defeated by exciting the jealoufy of the 
church againil the puritans, an attempt was 
now made to unite the Roman catholics in 
one common caufe with the proteftant non- 
conformifts, by granting to both of them 
the fame relief from the hardffiips under 
which they laboured. The artifice had in 
the beginning, feme degree of fuccefs; but 
was in a ffiort time detefted by the diflen- 
ters, who had too much penetration and 
forefight, to facrifice their ultimate falety to 
a mere temporary advantage. 

To reconcile the nation to the doftrine 
of the difpenfng power, a judicial determina¬ 
tion was thought necejfary, but could not 

be 
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be procured without dilplacing feveral of 
the judges, and appointing others over 
whom the king had more influence. This 
produced a mock-trial, the iflue of which 
might eafily be forefeen; but fo far’from 
removing objeftions, it gave rife to new ap. 
prchenfion and difguft, by (hewing, in 
ftrong colours, the inclination, as well as the 
ability of the crown, to poifon the fountains 
of juftice. 

For this exertion of the prerogative, 
James alledged the moft plaufible motive 
that of fecuring liberty of confcience, and 
preventing any perfon from fuffering hard* 
(hips on account of his religious principles. 
This was the reafon which he gave to the 
prince of Orange; at the very time, that, 
with unparrelled effrontery, he was difpatch* 
ing an arabaffador to Lewis XIV, expref* 
fing his approbation of the barbarity 
inflifled on the proteftants by the revocation 
of the edift of Nantes, By this diflTimulation 
of James, no perfon could be deceived} for 
that he was the real author of all the perfe- 
cution committed againft the preibyterians 
in Scotland was univerfally known. 


But 
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But that none might miftake his meaning, 
he took care that it ftiould be illuftrated by 
his immediate condu6l. The fingle purpofe 
for which he difpenfed with the /^,.and with 
the penal laws againft non-conformifls and 
recufants, was evidently the introdu61ion of 
Roman catholics into all offices of truft. To 
accomplilh this end he was indefatigable, 
and had, in a ffiort time, made far greater 
advances than could have been ejcpeftcd. 
Thofe who had no religion of their own 
were eafily perfuaded to embrace that of 
his majefty; while many, whofe confciences 
did not permit them to take an a£live fhare 
in the prefent meafures were unwilling, by 
their oppofition, to incur his refentment, 
and endeavoured by keeping themfelves out 
of public view, to avoid the impending 
ftorm. 

In Ireland, the proteftants were difarmed; 
the army was new modelled; and a multi¬ 
tude, both of private foldiers and officers 
of that perfualion were difmifled. The 
public adminiftration, as well as the diftribu- 
tion of juftice, was placed in the hands of 
Roman catholics. A plan was formed of 

revoking 
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revoking what was called the a£l of fettlemmr, 
by which, at the reftoration of the late king, 
the proteftants, in that country, had been 
fecured in the poflelTion of certain eftates; 
and as for this purpofe it was neceffary to 
fummon the Iriflj parliament, fimilar expe¬ 
dients to thofe which had formerly taken 
place in England, for fecuring eleftions in 
favour of the crown, were upon this occa- 
fion adopted. The charters of Dublin, and 
of other boroughs were annulled; and thofe 
communities, by a new fet of regulations* 
were brought entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of Roman catholics 
The government of Scotland was com¬ 
mitted to men of the fame principles. In 
England, the king was not contented with 
puftiing the catholics into offices in the 
army, and in the civil department; he had 
even formed the refolution of introducing 
them into the church and the univerfities. 
The violence with which he endeavoured to 
force a popifh prefident upon the fellows of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, the public confc- 

• Hume. Rapid. 
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cration of four biftiops in the King’s chape!, 
■with authority to exercife epifcopal funftbns 
in different diftrifts; the royal permiffion 
which was given them to print and circulate 
their paftoral letters to the Roman catholics 
of England; the fending an ambaffador to 
Rome, to acknowledge the authority of the 
Pope, and to make preparations for recon¬ 
ciling the kingdom to the holy fee; thefe 
events which followed one another in rapid 
fucceflion, plainly demonftrated that James 
was not fatisfied with giving liberty of con- 
fcience to the profeffors of the Romifli reli¬ 
gion, but that he meant to inveft them with 
a legal jurifdiftion. The church of Eng¬ 
land, who from oppofition to the feftaries, 
had fupported the crown in the late ufurpa- 
tions of prerogative, was now roufed by the 
dangers which threatened her eftablifhment; 
and thofe pulpits which formerly refounded 
with the doftrines of pafTive obediencev 
were employed in exciting the people to 
the defence of their religious and civil 
rights 

* See Dalrymplc. Appendix. 
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Among thofe who utter inflammatory diC. 
courfes againft die meafures of the court, 
Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, 
diftinguifiied himfelf by the feverity of his 
refleftions upon the late profelytes to 
popery. The king enraged at this boldnefs, 
gave orders to the bifliop of London, that 
Sharpe fliould be immediately fufpended 
from his clerical funftions; but that prelate, 
who fcems to have entertained higher no- 
tions of liberty than moft of his brethren, 
cxcufcd.him from proceeding in that fum- 
mary manner, which he alledged was incon- 
fiftent with the forms of church difcipline. 
James was determined, not only to prevent 
Sharpe from efcaping, but even to punifli 
this difobedience of the bifliop. With this 
view, and for procuring an abfolute autho¬ 
rity over the conduQ; of churchmen, he ven¬ 
tured to revive the court of high-commiflion, 
which, in the reign of Charles I. had been 
aboliftied by the legiflature, with an exprels 
prohibition that this or any fimilar tribunal, 
fhould ever be ereQed. Upon this new 
ecclefiaftical commiflGon, the king, in open 
defiance of the ftatute, befiowed the fame 
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inquiftorial powers.which that court had 
formerly poffeffed ; and here he found no 
difficulty in fufpending both the delin¬ 
quents *. 

Armed with the powers of this tyrannical 
jurirdi£lion, James was determined, not only 
to overturn the church of England, but to 
render her the inftrument of her own deftruc- 
tioH. He now iflued a new prockmatioTi, 
fufpending all the penal laws againft non- 
conformifts, accompanied with orders that 
it fliould be read by the clergy in ail their 
churches. The primate, and fix of the 
biftiops, who, God knows, were not guilty 
of carrying their principles of refiftance to 
any extravagant pitch, ventured, in the moft 
humble and private manner, to petition the 
king, that he would excufe them from read¬ 
ing this proclamation. This was followed 
by a refoiution of the king, which nothing 
but an infatuation, without example, could 
have diftated, to profecute thofe prelates 
for a /edifious libel. Had this raeafure been 
fucGcfeful, the fate of Englifti liberty would 


* Hume. Rapin. 
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have been decided. It was vain to feek 
relief from oppreffion, if even to complain 
of hardlhips, and to petition for redrefs, 
though in terms the moll refpeftful apd fub- 
, miffive was to be regarded as an atrocious 
crime. This trial, the deep conc^ about 
the ilTue of which appeared among all ranks, 
the final acquittal of the prifoners in oppofi- 
tion to the utmoft exertions of the crown, 
and the violent demonftrations of joy and 
triumph which followed that event, alforded 
a decifive proof of the national fpirit, and 
ferved as a watch-word to communicate that 
indignation and terror which filled the breads 
of the people*. 

The fituation and charafter of the prince 
of Orange made the nation look up to him 
as the perfon whom heaven had pointed out 
for their deliverer. Applications accordingly 
were made to him from every defcription of 
proteilants, containing a warm and preilii^ 
iblicitation,to aflill with an armet force, in the 
re-eftabliihment of our religion and liberties; 
an enterprife which was doubtlefs flattering 

* Dalrynple. State Trials. 
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to his ambition; while it coincided with 
thofe patriotic views which he had uniformly 
difcovered, and which had produced the 
nobleft exertions in behalf of the indepen¬ 
dence of his own country, and of all Europe. 

When^ames had received information 
concern)^ the invafion intended by that 
prince, he was thrown into the utmoft con- 
fternation ; and endeavoured to avert the 
refentment of his fubjefts by pretending to 
relinquifli the moft unpopular of his raca- 
fures. But the accident of a ftorm which 
difperfed the prince’s fleet, and was believed 
to have defeated the whole undertaking, 
deftroyed at once this temporifing fyflem of 
conceffion, and expofed Ae inflneerity of 
his repentance*. A variety ofcircumftances 
now co-operated in producing a revolution 
of greater importance, .and with lefs hurt or 
inconvenience to the nation, than perhaps 
any other that occurs in the hiftory of the 
v^rld. It i% obfervable, that the handing 
army, overlooking the ordinary punftilios 
and objc£ls of their profeflion, deferted the 

• Hume. Rapin. 
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fovereign when he became the declared 
enemy of the conftitution. The pufillani- 
mity of James, in forfaiting his friends, and 
in quitting the kingdom, gaye rife to an cafy 
fettlement where much difficulty was appre¬ 
hended. He had the weaknefs imagine 
that his throwing the great feal into the river 
would create fome embarraffraent' to the 
new adminiftration. 

As the charafter of this prince procured 
no efteera, his misfortunes appear to have 
excited little compaffion. He poflefled no 
amiable or refpeftable qualities to compen- 
fate or alleviate his great public vices. His 
ambition was not connefted with magnani¬ 
mity ; his obftinacy and zeal were not fup- 
ported by fteadinefs and refolution ; though, 
as it frequently happens, they appear to have 
been deeply tinflured with cruelty.. The 
gravity of his deportment, and his high pro- 
feffions of religion, were difgraced bynarj^^w 
prejudices, and by a courfe of diiTirauIation 
and falfehood. His fate was not more fevere 
than he deferved ; for, certainly, the fove¬ 
reign of a limited monarchy cannot complain 
of injuftice, when he is expelled from that 

kingdom 
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kingdom whofe government he has attempted 
to fubvert, and deprived of tiiat power 
which he has grofsly and manifeftly abufed. 
Impartial juftice, perhaps, would determine 
that he was far from fuffering according to 
his demits ; that he was guilty of crimes, 
which, in the nature and confequenccs, infer 
the higheft enormity; and that, iullcad of 
forfeiting his crown, he well defert ed il’.c 
higheft punilhment which the law can 
inflift. 

There have lately been publiflied fcveral 
extrafts from the life of this prince, written 
byhimfelf, from which it is luppoled that 
the miftakes of former hillorians may be 
correfted and much light thrown upon the 
hiftory of that period. What has already 
been pfibliflied is a meagre detail, (i« d f.itc oi 
fuch particulars as might enable the reader 
to form a judgment concerning the credi¬ 
bility of the narration. From the charafter, 
befides, and*circumftances of the writer, it 
Ihould feem, that even if the whole work 
was laid before the public, it would be intitled 
to little authority. The writers of memoirs 
concerning their own conduft are, in all 
F f 2 cafes, 
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cafes, to be perufed with caution, and allow¬ 
ances for fuch embellilhment, and fuch per- 
verfion of fafts, as may proceed from motives 
of private intereft or vanity. But of all 
men, James, who appears to have written 
his life with a view to publication, or at leaft 
of its being produced in his own vindication, 
was under great temptation to exaggerate or 
extenuate thofe particulars which might 
affeft the reputation, either of himfelf and 
his friends, dr of his numerous enemies. 
How is it poifible to truft the private anec¬ 
dotes of a writer, who, in a letter to the 
prince of Orange, could deny that he had 
any accelTion to a treaty with France, after 
he had been for fome months eagerly 
engaged in promoting it; or who gravely 
prolelfed to the fame perfon his principles 
of univerfal toleration, while he was congra¬ 
tulating Lewis XIV. on the mofl; intolerant 
aft of his reign, and expreffing his great 
fatisfaftion with the violent meafure of that 
monarch for the extirpation of herefy?* 
As James muft have been fenfible that he 

* See hU Letters, Daliymple’s Appendix. 
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was hated by a great part of the nation, 
and that his views and conduft were fc- 
vcrely cenfured, the relation which he gives 
of his tranfaflions rauH: be confidcred as, 
in forae meafure, the reprefentation of a 
culprit placed at the bar of the public; and 
which, though affording good evidence 
againft himfelf, yet when adduced in his own 
favour, is worthy of belkf only according 
to its internal probability, and to the degree 
of confirmation which it may receive from 
collateral evidence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 

0/ the Revolution-Settlement; and the 
Reign of William and Mary. 

O F all the great revolutions recorded in 
the hiftory of ancient or of modern 
times, that which happened in England, in 
the year 1688, appears to have been pro- 
du6live of the leaft diforder, and to have 
been conduced in a manner the moft rati¬ 
onal, and Confiftent with the leading princi¬ 
ples of civil fociety. When a fovereign has 
violated the fundamental laws of the confti- 
tution, and ftiewn a deliberate purpofe of 
perfevering in a6ls of tyranny and oppref- 
ficn, there cannot be a doubt but that the 
people are entitled to refill; his encroach¬ 
ments, and to adopt fuch precautions as are 
found requifite for the prefervation of their 
liberty. To deny this, would be to maintain 
that government is intended for the benefit 
ofthofe who govern, not of the whole corn- 
munity; and, that the general happinefs of 

the 
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the human race, ought to be facrificcd to the 
private intereft, or caprice, of a few indivi¬ 
duals. It cannot, however, be fiippofcd, 
that fuch refiftan$e will ever be clTcckd 
without fonie difturbance, and without a 
deviation from thofe forms and rules which 
are obferved in the ordinary courfe of ad- 
miniftration. When the machine is out of 
order, it muft be taken to pieces; and in 
the repairing and cleaning of the wheels and 
fprings, there muft befome interruption and 
derangement of its movements. When a 
general reformation of government has be¬ 
come indifpenfible, it muft be conduflcd ac¬ 
cording to the exigency of times and cir- 
cumftances; and few fituations will occur, 
in which it is praflicabie without many tem¬ 
porary inconveniencies, or even without 
violence and bloodfhed. It is the part of 
prudence and of juftice, in thofe cafes, to 
adopt fuch meafures as are likely to produce 
the end in view with the leaft poftiblc liard- 
fhip; fo that, although violent and irregular, 
they may be^uftified by the great law ot 

neceflity.' 
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In confequence of a very general and 
prefling invitation from the Englifn nobility 
and gentry, the prince of Orange, about the 
end of the year i688, landbd, with an armed • 
force, in England; and immediately publifli- 
ed a declaration, that the foie purpofe of his 
undertaking, was to obtain the difmiflion of 
Roman catholics from thofe offices of truft 
which they held contrary to law, and the 
calling of a free parliament for the redrefs of 
grievances. Though the nation was in 
fome meafure apprifed of this event, yet, in¬ 
timidated by the unufual fituation, they re¬ 
mained, for a ftiort time, irrefolute and in fuf- 
penfe; but foon after, an univerfal approba¬ 
tion of the enterprife was manifeft from the 
condufl; of the people in all quarters, who 
rcforted to the prince, and formed an aflb- 
ciation to fupport his meafures. The king 
found hirafelf deferted by thofe lipon whofe 
fidelity he had moft reafon to rely; even by 
his own family, the prince and princefs 
of Denmark, and by a great part of that 
army which he had provided* to enforce his 
authority. 


In 
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In this alarming conjunflure, it might 
have been expefted that James, to extricate 
hinifelf from the difficulties in which he was 
involved, wouldf have embraced one or 
other of two different plans. By encounter¬ 
ing the prefent danger with firmnefs and re- 
folution, by collefting the forces that were 
Hill faithful to him, and by endeavouring to 
fcatter diffention among his enemies, who, 
notwithftanding their union in demanding a 
free parliament, were far from coinciding 
in their political opinions, he might perhaps 
havebeen fuccefsful, in defending his crown, 
at leaft, in protrafting the war, till he might 
obtain afliftance from France. By concilia¬ 
tory meafures, on the other hand, by giving 
way to the complaints of the people, by af- 
fembling a new parliament, and fubmitting 
to certain reftraints upon the prerogative, 
he might have endeavoured to lull the nation 
in fecuriiy, trufting to fome future oppor¬ 
tunity of retrafting or evading thofe conref- 
fions. If either of thefe plans, however liable 
to cenfure, had been purfued, it is likely 
that the confequences to the public would 
have been fatal. But, happily, Janies was 

thrown 
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thrown into fuch confternation as to be in- 
capable of perfifting in any fettled refolu- 
tion. Yielding to the impreflions of fear 
and defpondency, he quitted entirely the 
field of a6lion, and withdrew., for the prefent, 
into a foreign country. By this imprudent 
Ilep, the remains of his party became quite 
diftieartened, and were no longer in a con¬ 
dition to oppofe the new fettlement. 

The prince of Orange, having thus no 
enemy to cope with, proceeded to execute 
the talk he had undertaken, by referring to 
the people therafelves, the redrefs of their 
own grievances, and by employing the 
power which he polTelTed, for no other pur- 
pofe than that of fecuring to them the privi¬ 
lege of fettling their own government. As, 
in the abfence of the King, the ordinary 
powers of the conftitution could not be 
exerted, the moft rational and proper expe-# 
dients were adopted tofupply the deficiency. 
The prince invited all thofe who had been 
members of any of the three laft parliaments, 
to hold a meeting for the purpofe of giving 
their advice in the prefent conjunfture. 
By their direftion, he called a convention, 

compofed 
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compofed of the ufual members of the houfe 
of peers, and of the reprefentatives of the 
counties and boroughs, elefted in the hnne 
manner as in a regular parliament. This 
meeting aflembling at a time when the wh.ole 
nation was in a ferment, and when the 
people, having arms in their hands, wete 
capable of making an efieftual oppofition, 
its determinations, which pafled, not only 
without cenfure, but with ftrong marks of 
public approbation and fatisfaftion, mud be 
confidered as the voice of the community at 
large, delivered with as much formality, and 
in a manner as unexceptionable as the nature 
of things w'ould permit. In this convention 
the main articles of the revolution-fettle- 
ment were adjuded; though to remove, as 
far as poffible, every appearance of objec¬ 
tion, they were afterwards confirmed by the 
fanftion of a regular parliament. 

That the King, who had fhewn fuch a de¬ 
termined refolution to overturn the religion 
and government of the kingdom, and that 
his fon, then an infant, who, it was forefeen, 
would be educated in the fame principles, 

and until he diould arrive at the age of man¬ 
hood 
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hood, would be spader the direftioii of his 
father, and of his father’s counfellors; that 
thofe two perfons, whatever might be the 
reverence paid to their title, fliould be 
excluded from the throne, was, in the prefent 
ftate of the nation, rendered indifpenfibly 
neceffary. In the convention, however, this 
point was not fettled without much hefitation 
and controverfy. The two great parties 
who, fince the reign of Charles the Firft, in 
a great meafure divided the kingdom, had 
fliewn therafelves almoft equally difpofed to 
refill the arbitrary meafures of James for in¬ 
troducing the popilh religion. But though 
a great part of the tories had, from the ter¬ 
ror of popery, joined in the application to 
the prince of Orange, that he would aflift 
them with a foreign army, to procure the 
redrefs of grievances; no fooner were they 
delivered from their immediate apprehen-» 
lions, than they feemed to repent of their 
boldnefs, relapfed into their old political 
principles, and refuraed their former doc¬ 
trines of palTive obedience. They at leall 
carried thofe doflrines fo far as to maintain, 
that the pecrple had no right, upon any 

abufe 
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abufe of the regal power,upon any pre¬ 
tence whatever, to punilh the fovereign, or 
deprive him of the fovereignty; and that 
even fuppofing the King to have refigned or 
abandoned his royal dignity, the throne 
could not upon that account, be rendered 
vacant, but muft immediately be filled by 
the prince of Wales, to whom, upon the 
death of his father, the crown muft be 
inftantly transferred. According to this view, 
it was contended, that, in the prefent emer¬ 
gency, the adminiftration Ihould be commit¬ 
ted to a regency; either in the name of 
James, if he was to be confidered merely as 
abfent; or in the name of his Ton, if the fa¬ 
ther had aflually abandoned the luverciguty. 

The whigs, though they entertained more 
liberal notions of government, were unwil¬ 
ling to fall out with their prefent confede- 
trates, and endeavoured by a leraporifing 
fyftem, to avoid unneceftary difputes upon 
abilra6l political queftions, and to render 
the new-fettlement, as much as poflible, una¬ 
nimous and permanent. 

It is a matter of curiofity to obferve the 

public debates on this important occafion; 

in 
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in which the nat^l fpirit and feelings of 
men, made up for the narrownefs of their 
philofophical principles; and in which a 
feigned and ridiculous pretence was employ¬ 
ed to juftify a meafure ^ich they did not 
fcruple to execute. They fuppofed that, 
by leaving the kingdom, James had Adi- 
cated the government; inftead of boldly 
afferting that, by his grofs mifbehaviour, he 
' had forfeited his right to the crown. That 
James made his efcape rather than comply 
with the defires of his people, or alfemble a 
parliament to deliberate upon the redrefs of 
grievances, was the real ftate of the fa6l.— 
But that he meant by this to yield up, or re- 
linquifh his authority, there certainly was no 
ground to imagine. His flight was the ef- 
feft of his obftinacy and his fear; and was 
calculated to procure the proteftion of a fo¬ 
reign power, by whofe aid he entertained th0 
profpeft of being foon re-inflated in his do¬ 
minion. We cannot help pitying the moft 
enlightened friends of liberty, when we fee 
them reduced, on that occafion, to the ne- 
ceflity of fofiening the retreat of James, and 
his attempt to overturn the government, by 

regarding 
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« 

regarding them as a virtual renunciation of 
his truft, or voluntary abdication of his crown; 
inilead of holding them up in their true co¬ 
lours, of crimes deferving the hiehell pu- 
nilhment, and for which the welfare offocieiy 
required, that he fhould at leaft be deprived 
of i^s office. 

In Scotland, where a majority of the peo¬ 
ple were prefbyterians, and felt an utter ab¬ 
horrence, not only of popery, but of that 
epifcopal hierarchy to which they had been 
forcibly fubjefted, and where the reforma¬ 
tion, as I formerly took notice, had diliuled 
among all ranks, a more literary and in- 
quiring fpiritthan was known in England; 
the convention, which waslikewife called by 
the prince of Orange for the fame purpole 
as in the latter country, difeovered, or at lead 
uttered, without any fubterfuge, more manly 
and liberal fentiments. “ The cllates of the 
** kingdom found and declared, that James 
« VII. had invaded the fundamental laws of 
this kingdom, and altered it from a legal 
** and limited monarchy, to an arbitrary 
** defpcJtic power; and had governed the 

** fame to thc fubvcrfion of the proteftant 

“ religion. 


1 
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" religion, and violation of the laws and 
" liberties of the nation, inverting all the ends 
" of government; whereby he had forfeited 
**■ the crown, and the thjrone was become 
“ vacant.*” 

But though the language employed by the 
leaders in the Englifti convention, wasiiac- 
commodated to the narrow prejudices of the 
times, their meafures were di6lated by found 
and liberal policy. Setting afide the king, 
and the prince of Wales, in confequence of 
the declaration already made, the right of 
fucceffion to the crown devolved upon the 
princefs of Orange, the king’s eldeft daugh¬ 
ter, who had been educated in the proteftant 
religion, and was thought to be under no 
difqualification from holding the reigns of 
government. There was no intention of 
converting the conftitution into an eleftive 
monarchy, or of deviating further from th^ 
lineal courfe of inheritance than the'prefent 

• See continuation of Rapin, by Tindal, vol. i6, Thii 
declaration was made with only twelve dilfentient voices; 
a great number of the party in oppofition having previ- 
oufly retired from the meeting. 


exigence 
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exigence required. The fame circumftances, 
however, which demanded the advancement 
of the princcfs of Orange to the throne, 
made it alfo neceffan^ that the regal authority 
{hould be communicated to her hufband. 

It would have been abfurd to banifli an arbi- 

* 

trary and defpotical prince, to break the line 
ofdefcent, by which the crown was commonly 
tranfmitted, and for promoting the great 
ends of fociety, to run the hazards always 
attendant on the correfting former abufes, 
without making, at the fame time, a fuitable 
provifion for maintaining the new fettlement. 
But the ftate of Britain, and of Europe, 
rendered this a difficult matter. From 


the efforts,of the popifli party at home, 
from the power of Lewis XIV. and the 
machinations of the whole Roman catholic 
intereff abroad; not to mention the prepof- 
feflions of the populace in favour of that 
hereditary fucceffion to the crown which old 
ufage had rendered venerable, (here was 
every reafon to fear a fecond rejloratm, with 
confequences more fatal than thofe which 
had attended the former. Againa thofe im¬ 
pending calamities, nothing lefs than ^ 
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abilities, and the authority of the prince of 
Orange, the head oftheprpteftant intereft ki 
Europe, could be deemed a fufficient guard ; 
and it was happy for, th^ liberties of man¬ 
kind, that the matrimanial conne£lion of 
Mary with aperfon fo eminent, and fo cir- 
cumftanced, had, by fuggefting his partici¬ 
pation of her throne, provided a barrier Ib 
natural, and fo effedual. 

From thefe confiderations, the prince and 
princefs of Orange were declared, by the 
convention, to be king and queen of Eng¬ 
land; but the admiriift^ation of the govern¬ 
ment, was committed folely to the prince. * 
After determining this great point, the con¬ 
vention, in imitation of the mode of proce¬ 
dure at the reftoration, was, by a bill paffing 
through the two houies, and obtaining the 
royal afient, converted into a parliament; 
and that alfembly proceeded immediately to' 
a redrefs of grievances. 

* Tindal. By a fufcfequent in i6go, the crown, 
failing the king and queen, and their ifliie, and failing 
the iifue of Ann, and of the king, was fettled upon the 
family of Hanoven—Buftiii, 


Confiderictg 
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Confidering the difputes which, from the 
accefTion of the houfe of Stewart, had been 
the fource of continual difturbance, and the 
extravagant claims which had been repeat¬ 
edly advanced by the princes of that family, 
it was highly proper to lay hold of the pre- 
fentoccafion, forafcertaining the boundaries 
of the prerogative, and for preventing, as 
much as poffible, all future controverfy upon 
the fubjeft. The omiffion of this necelTary 
and obvious precaution, at the reftoration 
of Charles II. was an unpardonable neg- 
left. The parliament, therefore, after 
the example of the petition of right, which 
had been intended for a fimilar purpofe 
in the reign of Charles I. now prepared 
the famous bill of rights; which, in the year 
1689, was pafled into a law; and by which 
the conftitution, in feveral important articles, 


where it had lately been invaded, was ex- 
prelsly declared and eftablifhed. 

Of the violations of the conftitution, which 
had b.een the fubjea of complaint, the raoft 
flagrant, perhaps, was the power aflumed by 
the cro^n of difpenfing with ftatutes, and 
of ifluing proclamations in place of laws. 

c g 2 Other. 
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Other encroachments might contribute to 
impair or disfigure our government; this 
■was calculated to deftroy the whole ftrufture, 
by completely undermining its foundations. 
Had fuch a power been admitted, the king 
would in reality have become a legiflator; 
the authority of parliament would have been 
annihilated; and the government changed 
into an abfolute monarchy. Though all 
fuch exertions of the prerogative had been 
exprefsly reprobated and condemned in the 
petition of right, they had not been aban¬ 
doned by the two fucceeding monarchs; but 
were more cfpecially renewed, and profe- 
cuted with great vehemence by James II. 
In the bill of rights, therefore, it was thought 
neceffary, once more, to mark this procedure 
with the exprels condemnation of the legif- 
lature j and to declare, “ that the pretended 
“ power of fufpending laws, or the execu- 
“ tion of laws,,, by regal authority, without 
** confent of parliament, is illegal.” 

A fimilar declaration was made with 
rcfpcft to anothergrievance; that of levying 
money by virtu6 pf the prerogative, and 
without the authority of parliament. .That 

the 


1 
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the national council had the foie right of im- 
pofing taxes, was an undoubted principle of 
the conftitution, and reaching as far back as 
the records of parliament. But as the crown, 
when prelfed for money, had invented a 
variety of ftiifts for procuring fupplies in a 
clandeftine and irregular manner, the legifla- 
ture again interpofed its authority to prohi¬ 
bit, in all cafes, thofe evafive and unwarrant¬ 
able praftices. No part of the conilitution 
had oftener than this attrafted the eye of the 
public, or, by repeated decifions, been ren¬ 
dered more olear and indifputable. No 
branch of parliamentary authority, we may 
alfo obferve, tends more effeftually tofecure 
the liberties of the nation, by rendering the 
king dependent upon the liberality of parlia¬ 
ment, and laying him under the nccelTity of 
calling frequent meetings ‘ of the national 
reprefentatives. 

But little advantage could beexpefied 
from the meetings of that alTembly, unlefs 
its members, when called to deliberate on the 
buiinefs of the nation, poffclfed an unbound¬ 
ed freedom of expreffing their fentiroents. 
Parliaments, originally, were compofed of a 

few great barons, who maintained this free. 
° dom 
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dom by their owh o^iulence and power* 
Thofediftinguifeed perfona^s were often iq 
a condition, fingly^ to defy-their foyereign iq 
the field, and would have laughed at his pre-t 
tenfions to hinder them from fpeaking their 
minds in council. But when the fplittitig of 
large'eftates, and the introduftion ofrepre, 
fentatives from counties .and boroughs, had 
extended the right Of fitting in parliament to 
many fraall proprietors, their authority and 
Wei^t came to depend more upon their col-, 
leftive, than their fepai^atO poyer; and the 
greater weaknefs of individuals obliged them 
to unite more in a body for die defence of 
their parliamentary privileges. The id- 
creafe Of their member, as well as the greater 
extent of their bufinefs, introduced,’ at die 
fame time, the praftice of arguing andde* 
bating, at More‘length npon thediferent 
fubjefts before them; and rendered the 
doquence, and the popular talents of 
particular members, an engine of greater 
importance lh the determinations of every 
meeting. Their fpfeeches, calculated to make 
a ftrong tmprdTnMi/'itpoH -their hearers, 
became frequently, as we may eafily fuppofe, 
pffenfive to thp fovereign, and. provoked 
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him, in feme cafes, to interrupt their pro¬ 
ceedings, and even to harrafs with imprifon- 
inent, and criminal profecution, thofe indivi¬ 
duals who, by their refolute oppofition, or 
intemperance of language, had incurred his 
refentment. 

Such meafures were, no doubt, arbitrary 
and illegal. The Engiilh parliament, cora- 
pofedofthe immediate vaffals of the crown, 
formed originally thefupreme court ofjuftice 
in the kingdom; and its members could 
not, on account of any alledged irregularity 
in delivering their opinions, be profe- 
cuted before an inferior judicatory. If 
they were guilty of any indecorum in their 
fpeeches, or of any mifdemeanor in their 
fenatorial capacity, they were liable to the 
corjreftion and cenfure of their own tribunal, 
the members of which had been witnelfcs of 
the offence, and were the beft judges of its 
demerit. But the profecution of the offcndci 
before any -other ctnirt, or magiftrate, was 
fcverling the order of judicial eflablifhments, 
by awthorifing a fubwdinate jurifdiftion 

•10 review the conduft of a fuperior, and 

rendering 
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rendering thelower officers of juftice, in foine 
degree, paramount to the higheft. 

As the members of the ancient parliament, 
in queftions relating to their behaviour in their 
own court, were not amenable to any other 
jurifdiftion; this privilege, which had been 
eftablifhed when that affembly confiftcd of 
one houfe only, was qot abolilhed or altered 
when it came to be divided into two houfes: 
For though the judicial power was, in gene¬ 
ral, appropriated to the peers; the cafe now 
under confideration was excepted. The 
commons becoming fliarers in the rank and 
dignity of the national council, were led to 
affume the fame authority with the peers, 
over the conduft of their own members, to 
judge of.their mifbehaviour in the charafter 
of national reprefentatives, and to eftablilh 
the fame exemption from every extraneous 
enquiry or challenge. 

It is manifeft, at the fame time, that an 
unbounded freedom of debate is neceflary for 
enabling the members of either houfe to 
perform their duty. If they have a right to 
determine any meafure, the} mull, of courfe» 

be 
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be entitled to argue and reafon upon it, to 
examine its nature and confequenccs, and, by 
placing it in a variety oflights, to preparcand 
ripen their minds for a proper decifion. 
Unlefs they are permitted to do this, it furely 
is impoflible for them to exercife, with 
national benefit, thofe important powers w'ith 
which they are intrufted. The fuper-emincnt 
authority of parliament is intended to con- 
troul and limit the executive and judicial 
powers; to prevent thofe abules which may 
be expefted f rom the ambition of the crown, 
or from the rapacity and difhonefty of its 
minifters. But. how can wc believe, that 
members of parliament will take clFeftual 
meafures for this purpofe, if they deliver their 
opinions under the terrors of the rofl, and are 
fenfible of being at the mercy of thofe power¬ 
ful delinquents whom they ought to cenfure 
and expofe, or whofe illegal profceedings it is 
their duty to condemn and to reftrain ? 

Towards the latter part of the Tudor line, 
and after the accelTion ofthc houfe of Stewart, 
when the circumftances of the nation had 
inftilled a new fpirit into the commons, and 
difpofed them to animadvert with greater 

freedom 
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freedom «nd fevcrity upon the meafurcs of 
the crown, the encroachmcats of the prero¬ 
gative uponi^iis parliamentary privilege, by 
imprifoning members of parliament, and 
fubjefting them to heavy fines in the Star- 
diambex, were carried to fiich a height as 
threatened to dellroy the independence of that 
affcmbly, This, therefore, was a grievance 
which, in ^tpetiUon af right, the legiflature 
had endeavoured toredrefs; and the biU of 
rights pontained a dpbiaration, “ that the 
“ freedom of fpeech, and debates, or pro- 
ceedings in parliament, ought not to fie 
“ irapeadied, orqueftionedipany court oy 
" place out of parliament.” 

Another great obje^ which ex^ed the 
attention of parliament,, in this &mQiis bill, 
was the power of the kingitojevy and main^. 
tain a mercenary army, In all the feudal 
governments the Jdng bad a right to fummon 
at pleafure his vafds into the field; where 
they were obliged, for a limited time, to 
fervehira at their own expenos. When the 
fiatod penod .of their forvice, ludiich was 
gojcrally forty days, had elapled, they were 
eofitled to demand thmrdifo^dn; thou^ 

they. 
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they fometimes were induced to remain 
longer, upon the king proroifing to bear the 
charges of this additional attendana. Bui 
after mercenary troops had come to be fub- 
(lituted in place of the feudal militia, they 
wereengaged for an indefinite time; and as 
fighting became their profelhon, from which 
they drew a regular fubfiftence, they were 
commonly willing to continue it as long as 
they could find employment. The king, 
who, upon the immediate prelTure of a war, 
had bt«n obliged to levy thefe troops, found 
it commonly expedient, even after the con- 
clufion of a peace, to be prepared for any 
new enterprife, by retaining a jwrt of than 
in his pay; and thus, in moft of the coun- 
tri^ upon the weftern continent of Europe, 
Handing armies were introduced and in- 
cresded. In Britain, however, from its infular 
fituation, there was little danger from any 
foreign invafion, and as mercenary and 
{landing armies, being lefs requifite for 
defiance than in other countries, the king 
bad lefs inducement to be at tte expence of 
maintaining them. Neither James I. nor 

Charles L before the commencement of 

hoAilities 
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hoftilities with his parliament, had any con* 
fiderable body of mercenaries. At the con- 
clufion of the civil war, indeed, the ruling 
party found itfelf at the head of a large and 
well-difciplined army; and a great part of 
thefe troops were afterwards maintained by 
Cromwell for the fupport of his government. 
Thedifbanding ofCroihweirs army was one 
of the firft afts of the reign of Charles II.; 
though this monarch, when he avowed the 
purpofe of governing without a parliament, 
had allb recourfe to the expedient of pro¬ 
viding a military force; which his immediate 
fucceffor endeavoured with all his njight, to 
mcreafe. But exclufive of thofe two in- 
ftances, the Englilh were hitherto unac¬ 
quainted with mercenary llanding armies, 
and were not accuftomed to confider a difcre- 
tionary power of raifing and maintaining a 
military force, in that fliape, as a branch of 
the prerogative. The fcwjnftances,befides, 
in which the fovcreign or chief magiftrate, 
had exercifed this power, were fuch, as clear¬ 
ly to demonftrate its pernicious tendency, 
and to point out the utility of fubje£ling in 
fhis particular, the authority cf the crown, 

at 
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at'Ieaft in times of public tranquillity, to the 
controul of the legiflature. With great pro- 
priety, therefore, and in perfea conformity 
to the fpirit of the ancient conftitution, it 
was declared in the bill of rights, " that the 
** railing or keeping a Handing army within 
** the kingdom in time of peace, unlefs it be 
with confent of parliament, is againll 
" law.” 

By another regulation, the maintenance 
of a military force, whether in peace or war, 
was rendered entirely dependent upon the 
authority of parliament. 

The fuccelsful operations of an army 
require that all its members Ihould be under 
the command of a Angle perfon, that they 
Ihould be compelled in the flridlelt manner 
to obey his orders, and that they Ihould be 
fubjefted one to another in regnlar fubordi- 
nadon. For attaining thefe ends, it is found 
necelTary, that all difobedience in the troops, 
and every tranfgreflion of military duty, 
Ihould be punilhed with greater fcveriiy 
and with more dilpatch, than would be 
expedient in delinquencies committed by the 

reft of the inhabitants: As the king, the 

great 
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igrtti feudal fuperior, was thefupremc gene* 
lal of the national forces, be was led, in that 
capacity, to introduce a military difcipline, 
by inOifting fuch extraordinary penalties; 
«nd as, upon calling out his vaflals into the 
field, with their dependents and followers, 
hemight, atpleafure, convert all the free 
people of the kingdom into an army, a foun¬ 
dation was laid for the application of what 
was called, mo-ftid law, to all the inhabitants. 
In early times, this exertion of prerogative 
was probably little felt, and therefore over¬ 
looked; but when it had acquired fuch* 
magnitude as to become vexatious and op* 
prelfive, it excited the attention of the pub¬ 
lic, and was coniidered as a grievance. The 
genius of the Englilh conllitution demanded 
that any deviation from the common rules 
of puniihment fhould be fubje£led to the 
infpefiion and contrbul of the legiflature; 
and there could be no good reafon, at any 
time, for extending this peculiar fyflem of 
penal law further than to the forces a£lually 
in the fervice of government. 

Another grievance^ conne3ed with the 
ibnner, arofe from the power of the crown 


in 
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iii marching and diftributing the armies over 
the country. As the inhabitmats at large 
were bound to fupply the troops, in paiGng 
from place to place, with lodgings and with 
various articles of entertainment; they were 
apt to be more or lefs burdened with this 
duty, according as by their compliance or 
oppofition, they merited the favour or incur* 
red the refentment of the Sovereign. Thofc 
whahad refufed him a loan or a benevtilence, 
were frequently harrafled by the quartering 
of foldiers upon them, until they found it 
expedient to acquiefce in the demand. 

By the petition of right, both thefe griev¬ 
ances were completely redrelTed, the exercife 
of martial law by virtue of the prerogative, 
and the quartering of foldiers on the inhabi¬ 
tants without their confent, having been 
totally prohibited. But as without fomc 
extraordinary powers of this kind, the order 
and difcipline requifite for conducing and 
regulating a military force can hardly fub- 
fift, the king, ever fince the revolution, has, 
by fpecial a£ls of parliament, been empower¬ 
ed to autborife courts martial for punilhing 

mutiny and defertion, and to diflributc the 

troops 
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troops among the inn-keepefs and viftual- 
lers of the kingdom. The powers, however, 
conferred upon the fovereign by 4 shefe a6h, 
have always been regarded with a jealous 
eye, and have therefore been granted only 
from year to year. 

To thefe articles were fubjoined feveral 
others, of manifeft utility, refpefting the 
illegality of the court of ecclefiaftical com. 
miflion; the right of the people to petition 
the king, and the free eleftion of their repre- 
fentatives; together with fome other immu- 
nitjes and privileges, which were confideretf 
as the birth-right of Englilhmen, but \vhich, 
in the late reigns, had been either violated or 
difputed. Upon the whole, the bill of rights 
contained no new limitations of the preroga¬ 
tive. It is merely a declaratory ftatute, 
exhibiting the judgment of the legiflature 
with regard to fome of the principal branches 
pftheEnglilh conftitution; and it according¬ 
ly bears this exprefs claufe, “ that all and 
“ fingular, the rights and liberties aflerted 
** and tlaimed in the declaration, are the 
true, ancient, and indubitable rights and 
liberties of the people of this kingdom." 
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After the revolution-fettlement was cbm- 
pleated, the fame fpirit which had given rife, 
to that gleatfvent was kept alive, and during 
the reign of William III. became produftive 
offeveral regulations, tending to improve the 
police of the kingdom, to fecure the proper 
diitribution of juftice, to guard agaii.ll the 
corruption of minifters, and to reftrain the 
abufes of prerogative. 

In the bill of rights there was inferted a 
general claufe; “ that, for theredrefsvf griev- 
" ances, and for the amending, ftrenglhen- 
ing, and preferving of the laws, parlia- 
" ments ought to be held frequently. 
During the long controvcrfy between the 
people and the princes of the houfe of 
Stewart, the regular meetings of that affembly 
became the objeft of national concern; and 
in the reign of Charles I. it was provided, 
that the interval between one meeting of 
parliament and another, ftiould not exceed 
the period of three years; but no fooncr 
had the frequency of parliamentary alTem- 
blies been fecured at the revolution, by the 
impoflibility ofconduaing the machine of 

government without their concurrence, than 
... there 
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there ftarted up a new ground of fufpicion, 
which began to occupy the public attention. 
As parliaments were now, of neceflky, con- 
fulted by the crown in all bufinefs of import¬ 
ance; they became lefs afraid of its encroach¬ 
ments, and confented more freely and rea¬ 
dily to its demands. No longer engrolTed 
by the defence of their political rights, it 
was apprehended that their members would 
be more attentive to their private intereft, 
would endeavour to render themfelves inde¬ 
pendent of their conftituents, or might be 
improperly influenced by the executive 
power. Before the revolution, the nation 
was jealous of the crown only; after it, they 
became jealous of■ parliament. They be¬ 
came apprehenfive of the long continuance 
of the fame parliament, by which its mem¬ 
bers might have leifure to form a regular 
conneftion with miniftry; and were eager 
to eftablilh the frequency of eleftions, by 
which the reprefentatives might be retained 
under the authority and controul of the 
efeftoTS. This gave rife to the triennial bill; 
by which it was provided that the fame, par¬ 
liament (hould not be, continued for more 

thaf 
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than three years; a regulation to which, as 
it contained a new limitation of the prcro. 
gative, the king was, not without fome hcfi- 
tation and reluftance, prevailed upon to 
give the royal aflent *. 

Among the different fubjefts of parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry, the difpcifal ofthc revenues 
which fell under the adminiffration of the 
crown was none of the lead important. In 
early times, when the ordinary ex pence of 
government was defrayed out of the private 
effate of the king, the nation feems to have 
taken little concern in the adminiftration of 
the royal detnefnes, but to have cntrullcd 
the management of them to the prudence 
and difcreiion of the perfon whom they re¬ 
garded as the proprictcir; but, when the 
advancement of national wealth luid inercafed 
the expence of adminiftration much beyond 
what the ancient patrimony of the crown 
was able to difeharge; and when, of conrft'. 
every new 'cnterprife w’as uft^ivoiilably thc 
occafion of new impofiiions up in the peo¬ 
ple, it w'a.v confidered more and more as the 

See Bumet. 

H h 9 
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duty of the national reprefentatives to exa¬ 
mine the expenditure of public money, and 
to refufe their confent to taxes, unlefs they 
were fatisfied, both of the frugality with 
which the former funds had been managed, 
and of the expediency and propriety of the 
purpofes for which the new demand was 
made. This, however, it may eafily be 
conceived, was likely to be the fource of 
endlefs difputes; it was difficult, in every 
cafe, to point out the exaft line, by which 
the fcrutiny of parliament fhould be direfted, 
or to determine the degree of latitude which, 
in this refpefl, the fovereign ought to enjoy. 
Though the examination of the public 
expenditure was highly necelTary, it might 
undoubtedly be pulhed to fucl^ degree of 
minutenefs as would retard the movements 
of government, and be equally jnconfiflent 
with the dignity of the crown than with that 
fecrecy in the conduft of national bufinefs, 
which is often indifpenfible.' To . remove 
thefe inconveniencies, it was thought pro¬ 
per, that there fliould be an allowance of a 
certain fum, for the fupport of the king’s 
lioufehold, and for the private exigencies 

of 
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of the crown; and that, concerning the 
difpofal of this, no account (hould, at leaft 
in ordinary cafes, be required. The re¬ 
mainder of the public revenue, being more 
immediately regarded as the eftate of the 
nation, was brought under the annuaLand 
regular infpeftion of parliament. This re¬ 
gulation was not a new limitation, but rather 
an extenfion of the prerogative; fincc it 
reftrifted to a part of the national funds, that 
parliamentary enquiry, which might for¬ 
merly have been extended to the whole. It 
appeared, at the fame time,- to fteer in a due 
medium between the intereft of both par¬ 
ties, and was calculated to avoid contention, 
by placing in the crown a reafonablc pecu¬ 
niary truft, ‘-while it fccurcd the nation from 
the effefts of grofs mifmanagement and 
extravagance. About the etjd of the reign 
of James II. the whole public revenue 
amounted, at an average, to near two mil¬ 
lions; and the civil lift, fettled upon Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, including the hereditary 
rents and duties, ftill drawn by the crown, 
was fixed at about 700,000!. a year. 


With 
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With refpeft to the internal government 
of the kingdom, no circupiftance appeared 
more inimediately to call for a reformation 
than the diftrihution of juftice. In all the 
principal tribunals, the judges had-been 
hitherto appointed by the king during 
pleafure. Inf fuch a fituation, chofen from 
^e^mercenary profeflion of the bar, where 
a fervile dependence upon the crown muft 
open the great road to preferment, and 
being indebted to the fovereign for the con¬ 
tinuance of thofe offices from which they 
derived their livelihood and rank, it was not 
to be expe6led that they fhould often be 
willing to diftinguifh themfelves by (tip* 
porting the rights of the people, in oppofin 
tion to the encroachments of prerogative. 
Wherever the king was warmly inierefted 
in a caufe, or a political job was to be 
ferved, they were laid under fo great a 
temptation to fhrink from their duty, that 
they had feldom the.refolution tp withhold 
any decifion yfhich he wifhed to procure. 
This obfermio'n piay be extended from th 
days of Trefilian down fo thofe of Scroggs 
^nd Jeffries; and is applicable to the ordi¬ 
nary 
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nary courts of law, as well as to the ftar- 
chamber and high commiffion, which were 
confeffedly under the direftion of the crown. 
Witnefs the opinion of the judges, in the 
cafe of fhip-money, and in the queltion con¬ 
cerning the kin .’s difpcnfing power, in 
which thofe grave interpreters of the law 
were not afhamed to betray tlieir trull, and 
to become the mean tools of arbitrary 
power. In the trial of the bilhops, indeed, 
there were found two juftices of the kings 
bench who fpoke in favour of the defend¬ 
ants; for which they were immediately 
deprived of their feats; but this was a quei- 
tion in which the bafis of religion, as well as 
thatof theconftitution, was now perceived 
to be at flake; and in which the popular 
ferment had excited uncommon zeal and 


iTthe reign of William III. it war cnafled, 

, that the jinlges in the three great couris o 

■common^a«.lhould hold thetr offices tier. 

ing their own life and that of die king, 
regaUtitm hy which they tome t^rly as 

ilpeddentL their profelfionaf charato 


3 
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and their appointment by the crown will 
admit. 

A provifion for liberty of confcience in 
matters of religion was another objeft of 
great importance, which the king, much to 
his honour, endeavoured, however unfuc- 
cefsfully, to accoraplilh. 

The long conteft between the church and 
the diffenters, had been produftive of nar¬ 
row prejudices, and of mutual antipathy, 
inconfiftent with that liberality and candour 
which might have beeh expefted from the 
rational fyftem of religion profefled, at that 
time, by either of the parties. When roufed 
by the common danger of popery, to which, 
immediately before the revolution, they 
were both equally expofed, they had cor¬ 
dially united in defence of the proteftant 
intereft; but no fooner had that danger 
been removed, than their former jcaloufy 
recurred, and their mutual dilfentions broke 
out afrelh. The apprebenfion which the 
church entertained of the diifenters, was 
encreafed by the ref}e6lion, that the king had 
been educated in their principles, and 
regarded them as that part of the nation 

which 
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which had been the mod aftive in plat ing 
him on the throne. But William had too 


much prudence, and too ftrong a fenfe of 
juftice, to make any attempt againft the 
national religion, which had receivetl the 
fanftion of public authority, and was agree, 
able to thefentiments of a great majoi ity, both 
in parliament and throughout the nation. 
In conformity, however, to his enlarged 
views of religious freedom, he was difpofed 
to remove thofe hardfhips to which the pro- 
tellant feftaries were fubjefted. His firft 
objeft was the repeal of the tefl; aft, by 
which the non-conformifts were excluded 


from civil and military offices. Upon the 
fuppofition that the diffenters are equally 
good fubjefts as thofe who profefs the efta- 
bliflied religion, it will be difficult to affign 
a' plaufible reafon for excluding them from 
thefcrvice of their country, or from a (hare 
of her public honours and emoluments. 
The national church has, doubilef^. a rule 
to proteftion from every attack, whether 
open or concealed, by M her cflabhlh- 
nlent may be endangered; but » y ° 
it be fca^ that the ecclcfiafttcal chalrt- 


2 
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mcnt is in danger from the attacks pf diflen- 
tcrs, while thefe laft have no affiftance 
from the magiftrate, and are allowed to 
wield no other weapons but thofe of argu¬ 
ment and perfuafion ? In gaining profelytes, 
every advantage is on the fide of the church, 
whofe doftrines and forms of worfliip arc 
confirmed by ancient ufage, and whofe 
clergy are maintained at the public expence. 
Thofe who are indifferent about religion, or 
who look upon modes of faith as ,of little 
confequence, will generally adhere to that 
fyftem which is already eftabliflied, and 
which cofts them nothing. The P.oman 
catholics, however, were, at that time, con- 
fidered, with reafdn, as in a different fituation 
from proteftant diffenters, having adopted 
political prejudices which rendered them 
enemies to the civil government. 

The puritans, it is true, had, in the. reign 
of Charles I. overthrown the. religious efta- 
blifhment; but this was owing to the inju¬ 
dicious interference of th6 latter in fupport- 
ing the arbitrary meafures tff die monarch; 
while the former zealoufly defended tlw 
fights of the people. The church diavlng 

embarked 
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embarked in the fame cauic with dt-fpotifin, 
file was overwhelmerl. and julHv fiiaied the 
fame fate with her ally; whence .;rd'e the 
triumph and exultation of her religious with 
^at of her political enemies. 

But however groundlels, at this time, the 
terrors of the high-chuit h party undoubtedly 
were, they prevailed in pariiament; and the 
meafure of repealing the teh ad was re- 
jefted. William afterwards attempted a 
plan of.CQmprehenfion ; propofingto form, 
with mutual concelTions, a religious ella- 
blifhment, which might include a conftder- 
able part at leaft of the dilfenters; but in 
this lie was not more fucccfsful. The two 
parties were too heterogeneous to admit of 
fuch a coalition; and, like ingreflicnts of 
oppofite qualities, difeovered no lefs rej)ug- 
nance to a partial, than to a total union. 
Having failed in thefe liberal fchemes, he 
fuggefted a bill of toleration, by which the 
proteflant non-conformifts, if not admitted 
to the fame political privileges with their 
brethren of the church, might yet be 
exempted from all penalties, and autho- 

.Tiled by law in the open profefTion and 

cxcrcife 
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cxercife of their religion. Even this indul¬ 
gence, which was obtained without oppofi- 
tion, marks, at that period, a conGderable 
enlargement of religious opinions; and may 
be regarded as forming a confpicuous era 
in the hiftory of ecclefiaftical government. 

Notwithilanding the invaluable bleflings 
which this prince had procured to the na¬ 
tion, his adminiftration was never very 
popular, nor free from difturbance. The 
two great political faftions, which, before he 
mounted the throne, had almoll entirely 
difappeared, were in a little time revived; 
and by their intrigues, and party views, he 
was, in fome cafes, provoked or deceived. 

As the principles of the tories had led 
them early to retard and oppofe the revo- 
lution-fettlement, fo their bad humour and 
difappointment excited them afterwards to 
praftice every expedient for interrupting 
and preventing that fuccefs and profperity 
which might otherwife have refulted from 
it. The fituation of William, upon his firll 
advancement to the Englilh throne, muft 
have naturally difpofed him to place his 
chief confidence, in the whigs, by. whopi 

his 
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his undertaking had been moft warmly and 
heartily promoted. But the fubfequent 
views and meafures of this party contributed 
by degrees to alienate his afFe£iions. They 
betrayed a conftant jealoufy of the crown. 
Their parfimony in granting fupplies was 
puflied to an extreme, altogether incompa¬ 
tible with thofe patriotic, but expcnfivc 


enterprifes, in which he was engaged. Their 
averlion to a Handing army, which was 
carried lb far as to require the difmiflion of 
his Dutch guards, the old and favourite 
companions of all his military operations, 
appears to have been regarded by him as an 
indication of perfonal enmity and diftruft. 
Though this prince difcovered an invariable 
attachment to the form of a limited 
narchy, it muft not thence be concluded, 
that he willingly fubmitted to all fuch 
reftriaions of the prerogative, and to al 
fuch extenfions of popular privilege, as 
were aimed at by many of the w igs. 
probably entertained higher notions of tl^e 
«gal authority than «ere " 

that age, , to prevail among this ' P 
,f thf inhabiuuri. It ts not futp^g. 
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befides, that a monarch, however moderate 
in his general principles, fhould, in the ordi- 
nary courfe of bufinefs, be foraetimes be¬ 
trayed, like other men, into an impatience 
of oppofition, that he (hould be ruffled with 
contradiftion, or vent his dil'pleafufe againft 
thofe who had thwarted his meafures. The 
whigs becoming, on tliis account, ob¬ 
noxious to the king, the tories endea¬ 
voured to conciliate his favour by their 
apparent afiiduity and folicitude to humour 
his inclinations. Though it is probable that 
the fagacity of William p'enetrated the views 
of this party, he took advantage of their 
profefled intentions, and made ufe of their 
aOiftance in executing that great fyftem of 
European policy which he had long medi¬ 
tated. He adopted-the hazardous plan of 
balancing the two parties, either by pro¬ 
moting them jointly to offices, or by alter¬ 
nately employing the one and the other. 
In purfuing this line of conduft, fo far from 
gaining the friendfhip of either, he incurred 
the relentment ot both. The. whigs, over¬ 
rating their merit in accomplilhing the 
revolution, w^re highly difl’atisfied with the 

return 
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return made to their fervices; while the 
tones confideredthe favours benowed upon 

thernastheeffeflsofintereftcdandtcnL 

nfing politics, which afforded no proof of 
any real confidence or affedion; and both 
parties being thus, by turns, thrown into 
oppofition, were aauated by the animofity 
and rancour arifing from dilappointed am¬ 
bition, ftiarpened by tlie acrimony and 
agitation, proceeding from the heat of con- 
^iroverfy and the triumph of their adwrla- 
' ries. In this fituation, many individunh ol 
high rank and confequence became delirous 
of reftoring the exiled family; and, eveti 
when employed in the Icrvice of govern¬ 
ment, did not fcruplc to betuy the fecrefs 
of their mailer; to correfpond wiili the 
court of Verfailles and that ofSr. Gc;rm.ii:is; 
and to promife their alliitaiice to tin- l it- 
king for the recovery of his crown. U h it 
is more lurpriling, it appears, ihat fome 
perfons of diflinftion among ihc vii.;' 
were induced to hold a rorrel’iiondence m 
the fame quarter; but wish wha' vi-ws, or 
from what motives, vrlictlicr from grols coi - 
ruption, and the effect of dilconient and 

difgUih 
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difguft, or from an opinion of the inftability 
of the prefent government, which led them 
to provide for their own fafety in cafe of a 
counter-revolution, it is not eafy to deter¬ 
mine *. 

Wliile' many of the leading men in the 
kingdom were engaged in fuch crooked and 
infamous tranfa£lions, the inferior partizans 
of the late king were attempting a more 
expeditious way to his rcftoration, by the 
affaflination of William; but thefe deteftable 

* The evidence uj^ this point, adduced by Mr. 
M'Pherfon, in his colleftion of original papers, is not 
very diftinA. He refts, in a great meafure, upon the 
memoirs of James, and the reports of pcrfons whom he 
employed in the management of his affairs. ‘ But this 
prince, and his agents, were fo- credulous and fanguine, 
at to over-rate and magnify every circumffance in their 
own favour, and to become the dupes of every impoftor. 
According to their accounts, it is a miracle that the 
government of King William could fubiift fora moment, 
iince both whigs and tories were equally zealous in 
overturning it, and were only vying with one another in 
the execution of that enterprife. It is the privilege of 
every unfortunate adventurer, to weary all his hearers 
with endtefs proofs that he has met with uncommonly 
bad ufage, and that his undertaking, in the natural courfe 
•f things, Ihould have been fuccefsful. 


con- 
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confpiracies were fortunately difappoinied 
and produced no other confequence than to 
exhibit frefli inftances of the courage and 
magnanimity fo confpicuous in the character 
of that prince, and to excite in the nation a 
grateful fenfe‘ of the dangers which he lb 
cheerfully encountered for the prefgrvation 
of Englilh liberty. 

The extenfive enterprifes in which the 
crown was involved immediately after the 
revolution; the fettlement of Britain, the 
^ reduftion of Ireland, the profecution of the 
war with France; all thele operations were 


produftive. of much greater ex pence than 
the nation expefted, or than parliament 
could be perfuaded to defray. As miniflers, 
therefore, were unable, by rhe yearly pro¬ 
duce of taxes, to anfwer the demands of 


government, they were forced to anticipate 
■the fupplies^ by borrowing money from 
individuals; To thofe creditors they granted 
fecurilies, both for the intereft and capital, 
on branches of the public revenue, believed 
to be fuffieient, in a few years, to repay the 
loa» and To clear off the incumbrance. 
Such were the neceflities of the crown, that 
the national debt, contrafted in this 


VOL, III. 
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had rifen, before the peace of Ryfwick, to 
above twenty millions; a burden which, at 
that period, appeared fo enormous, that it 
was thought to threaten the nation with 
immediate bankruptcy, and became a topic 
of much clamour, and of bitter inve6Uve 
againft the government. 

Some politicians, by an over-refinement, 
affefted to confider this national debt as an 
advantage to the crown, by creating in the 
monied intereft a dependence upon govern¬ 
ment for the fecurity of their funds. And 
hence it was inferred, that the procuring of 
fuch effeftual fupport had been the great 
Pbjeft of William in contrafting thofe bur¬ 
dens. But it is not likely that a king, any 
more than a private man, is ever induced to 
borrow, from the confideration that his 
creditor may become his proteftor; efpo- 
' cially when he muft expea that his creditor, 
as the price of his proteaion, will acquire 
over him the authority of a matter and 
governor. The praaice of contraaing 
national debt arofe from thefMoc caufes in 
Britain, and in all the other opulent , radons 
Europe; from tjie diffipation and extras 
vagance which are the nfual efeas of wealth 
and luxury; from, an increafe of aaivity 
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and ambition, producing enterprifes of 
greater extent than the ordinary revenues of 
the date are capable of fupporiing; and, 
above all, from the facility of borrowing 

Of 

occafioned by that great circulation of capi¬ 
tals which is the natural confequence of 
extenfive trade and raanufaftures. 

When we contemplate, in every point of 
view, the important revolution accomplifhed 
by the prince of Orange, the hazardous 
nature of the undertaking, the prudence and 
vigour with which it was conduced, the 
foiid advantages which have refulied from 
it to Britain, and to all Europe, we mud ever 
look up to our great deliverer with admira¬ 
tion and with gratitude. It may he quel- 
tioned who, among ftatefrnen and heioes, 
have difplayed the greateft genius and abi¬ 
lities. It is yet more difficult, perhaps, to 
determine, who has been attuated by the 
moft pure and genuine principles of patno- 
tifm; but who is the monarch that has con¬ 
ferred the moft extenfive benefits upon 
mankind, will hardly be doubted, while 
the a^iorls of William HI. fhall hold a place 
in the annals of the world. Had it not 

been for the aHive, the perfevenng. and the 

• finale 
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Angle exertions of this prince, it is more 
than probable, that Britain would have been 
I’ubjefted both to an ecclefiaftical and civil 
tyranny; that Lewis XIV. would have fub- 
dued Holland, and the eftates in alliance 
with the Dutch; that the proteftant intereft 
would, in a ftiort time, have been annihi¬ 
lated; and that the greater part of Europe 
would either have been reduced to a valt, 
unwieldy defpotifm, like that of ancient 
Rome, or parceled out among a few ablb- 
lute fovereigns, who, in the general ftruggle 
for dominion, had been able to retain their 
independence. But the vigorous defence 
of the United Provinces, againftthe attacks 
of the French king, gave time for opening 
the eyes of many European princes. The 
, revolution in England broke off at once the 
conneftion of the kingdom with France, and 
with the church of Rome; it not only fe- 
cured her a free government at home; but 
united her under the fame head with the 
other great maritime Hate which hadarifen 
in Europe, and this powerful combination 
was followed by fuch alliances, and by fuch 
military operations' as were fufficient to re- 
ftore the balance of . power, and to fruftrate 

thofe 
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thofe ambitious defigns that were To hoftile 
to the peace and tranquillity of Europe. In 
fine, the revolution in England kept alive 
that fpark which kindled the flame of liberty 
in other countries, and is now likely to glide 
infenfibly over the whole habitable globe. 

The charafter of William has been I'cruli- 
nized and cenfured with a feverity and raalig. 


nity, correfpondingtotherage anddifappoint- 
ment of that royal family, and of their nu¬ 
merous and zealous adherents, whole power 
and projefts he overthrew. From the cir- 
curaftances however which his enemies have 
laid hold of, as a handle for deiradlion, we 
may difeover the worft lights in which his 
conduft was capable of being reprefented, 
and ihps obtain the moll fatisfaaory cvl 
dence of his real integrity and merit. 

He obtained the crowivof England by 
dclhroning the perfoo who was at tliHame 
time his uncle and his faihcr-in-law. 1 Imic 
who form their ideas from the hahiis ac¬ 
quired in the inferior 
!pt to conceive that the donielhc aHca.ons 
flionld have the lame inllueoce 
vernment of kingdoms as in the 
private life; not conlidenng that the h^ 
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tion of princes renders them frequently 
llrangers to their own kindred, and that the 
cares of the public, in which they are necef- 
farily involved, not only exclude them 
from thofe friendfliips, and from that mu¬ 
tual intercourfe of good offices which take 
place among the reft of mankind, but fuggeft 
the confideration of peculiar duties which 
their ftation has rendered of fuperior obliga¬ 
tion. How feldom are kings prevented 
from going to war with each other becaule 
they happen to be relations ? How abfurb 
Would it be to fuppofe thatjhe public in- 
tereft ftiould yield to fo mfignificant a 
motive ? 

But if ever an individual, in fulfilling his 
duty to the public, was called upon to over¬ 
look family conneftions, the prince of 
Orange was undoubtedly the man. With¬ 
out dethroning his kinfman it was impoflible 
to preferve the Englilh conftitution, or even, 
pet haps, to attain'another objeft which had 
long engrotled his mind, the independence 
and fecurity of his native country. Nor 
had he ever received fuch treatment from 
James as laid claim to any peculiar grati¬ 
tude or affe6lion. In the behaviour of that 

His 
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monarch he experienced nothing but enmity, 
diffimulation, and fallehood. 

Had William lived in the age of Roman 
virtue, the facrifice of a domellic relation, 
in the caufe of public liberty, would have 
been accounted highly meritorious; or if 
any part of his conduft had been thought 
blameable, it would have been the fparing 
of the tyrant’s life, by which the country* 
was expoled to future danger. But the 
manners of the age had introduced milder 
I'entiments of patriotilm ; and in furveying 
this great revolution, we cannot overlook 
one plealing circumftance, that it was hardly 
ftained with a drop ol blood. 1 hough the 
arbitrary and defpotical meal'urcs of James 
had rendered him unworthy of the crown, 
and drawn upon him the indignation of the 
people, he was treated with uncommon 
lenity, and in the very critical period when 
the popular ferment was raifed to the 

hierheft pitch,infteadofiu(rerin;ran exem¬ 
plary punifhment, he was merely deprned 
of that fovereignty which he had flicwn a 
fixed refolution to abufe. It appears, at the 
fame time, that William was not ded.tuic ot 
regard to the family of this unlortunatc 
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kinfinan. There is now fuBcient evidence 
that he was willing to pay the dowry which 
had been ftipulated to James’s queen; and 
that he even offered to promote the fucceflion 
of the fon, the late prince of Wales, to the 
throne of England, if proper precautions were 
taken to fecure his education in the proteflant 
religion; a condition which the infatuated bi¬ 
gotry of the father prompted him to reje6t*. 

It has been faid, that, in accomplilbing 
the revolution, William was afluated by his 
ambition, not by motives of public fpirit. 
But fuch ah afperfion, it is evident, may be 
thrown indilcriminately upon every perfon 
who purfues a line of condufl in which his 
intereft happens to coincide with his duty. 
It would be happy for the world if the am¬ 
bition of great men was always direfted to 
fuch aftions as tend to the good of fociety; 
if the love of power was uniformly exerted 
in refeuing the human race from flavery and 
oppreifion. There can be little doubt, that 
the prince of Orange, in marrying the 
eldeft daughter of James, who at that time 
had no fons, confidered the eventtial fucr 
feflion to the crown as an advantage which 
^ Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol. ir. 
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might refult from the connexion. But that 
he was guilty of any improper ftep to haften 
or fecure the acquifition of this object, can¬ 
not with juftice be afferted. In the violent 
political d'fputes with clouded the reign of 
his two uncles, he appears to have given 
fome countenance to the party in oppofition 
to the court; bur this party was compofed 
of the friends of liberty and the protcllant 
religion, which thofe two princes, in con- 
junftion with France, had formed a league 
to deftroy. Upon the lame account, he fa¬ 
voured the enterprife of the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth ; though he knew that this nobleman 
afpired to the throne, and mud therefore 
have regarded him in the light of a rival. 

A late author feems to believe that \\ il- 
liam artfully fuggelled to his father in law, 
thofe very mealures which he afterwards 
took hold of to ruin that unfortunate mo¬ 
narch. Tl.ius a curious hypothcfjs, rt quir- 
iiig no ordinary-portion of credulity. Ur.e 
Ibvereign counfels another to acl the part cf 
a tyrant, that this falfe friend and adviler 
may have the benefit of depofing him; and 
the fimple king, falling into the fnare, is 
perfuaded to forfeit his dominions by a per- 
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fon in whom, on no other occaiion, he had 
ever placed any confidence. , 

To depreciate the military talents of this 
prince, it has been obferved, that in moll of 
his battles he was defeated. But we mull 
remember that he had numberlels difficulties 
to furmount, that originally, with a handful 
of troops, he was obliged to cope with the 
powerful and well-difciplined armies of 
France, and with the able commanders who 
had been trained up in the molt aftive and 
flourilhing period of that monarchy; that, 
after he became king of England, he was 
continually difturbed by the treachery and 
the faftious difputes of the leaders in par¬ 
liament, and was neither fupplied with 
money nor with men in proportion to the 
magnitude of his undertakings. When pro¬ 
per allowance is made for the circumftances 
in which he was placed, inftead of reliev¬ 
ing upon his bad fuccefs, we cannot help 
wondering that he was ahle to maintain his 
ground; and we mull admire the fertility 
of his relources by which, like the great 
admiral Coligni, he rofe more formidable 
upon every defeat, and appeared to derive 
froin it all the advantages of a viVory. 


His 
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His temper and dilpoGtion have been re. 
prefented as cold, haughiy, and morofe; 
rendering him difagretable in all the rela¬ 
tions of private life; and proving an infe- 
perable bar to his popularity with the 
Englilh nation. In reality, whether from 
natural conftitution, or from his being con- 
ftantly engaged in ferious and important 
purfuits, he was grave and llately in his de¬ 
portment, referved and didant in.his ordi¬ 
nary demeanour. But that he was incapable 
of friendlhip or aff £lion for thofe who had 
obtained his good opinion and favour, there 
is no ground to luppofe. Nor was the 
feventy of his aduft complexion without 
intervals of gaiety and chccrliihicls. Ac¬ 
cording to the report of thofe who knew 
him intimately, he was fond of lelaxing 
fromthe cares of government, and of difli- 
pating the folitary gloom of a throne by 
the pleafurcs of the table, and the free con- 
verfation of a few felea friends; in whofe 
company, it is faid, he was neither dellitute 
of good humour nor of a turn for p ea 
fantry. There can be no doubt, however, 
that he was more diftinguifhed by a folid 
underflanding and ufeful talents than by 

flight and fuperHcial accomphnimcnts. 
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Plain and fimple in his manners, he neither 
ftudied to difguife his feelings, nor to prac- 
tife upon the humours and follies of others 
but, though an enemy to difliraulation and 
falfebood, yet, wherever fecrecy was necef- 
fary, he was perfeflly impenetrable. His 
fuccefs’in the cabinet was greater than in the 
field ; becaufe he there depended more upon 
himfelF, and was in great meafure his own 
agent in thofe public negociations which 
he happily concluded. Through the whole 
of his life he feems to have adhered inva¬ 
riably to thofe political principles which* 
in his early years, he had imbibed; and if 
he was ambitious, his ambition was entirely 
fubordinate to his public views. To pre- 
ferve the independence pf Holland, and to 
maintain the balance of Europe, were the 
great ends which he inceflantly purfued* 
and to which the profperity of Britain was, 
perhaps, regarded as a fecondary objeft. 
It was, in all probability, the fufpicion of 
this, more than his unpopular and forbidding 
manners, that prevented his gaining the 
affeftions pf the Englifh. But in the mind 
of William, and in truth, the intereft of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and that of the 
Britifh dominions were infeparable; and 

both 
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both were equally promoted, not only bv 
his military exertions before the peace of 
Rylwick, but alfo, in the fubfequem parts 
of his reign, by thofe great alliances and 
preparations which had led the way to the 
I'plendid and fuccefsful war of queen Anne, 
and tended fo elfeftually to diniinifh the 
dangerous power of Lewis XIV. 

In the adminiftration of Britain, the con- 
du6i of this prince was no lefs uniform and 
confiftent wdth his principles. Though a 
friend to religious toleration, he fupported 
the church of England as by law ellablifhed; 
and though he never difputed thofe liniiia* 
tions of the prerogative which were agree¬ 
able to the old conllitution, as explained 
by the revolution-lettleinent, he w.as averlc 
from all political innovation, and tenacious 
of what he accounted the ancient rigiits of 
the crowm. 

With refpeft to the nature of tlic intereft- 
ing tranfaftion which produced the accedion 
of William III. though all parties are now 
difpofed to fpeak of it in the language of 
approbation, politicians oi a certain c 
fcription have been much dilpofed to mag¬ 
nify the changes introduced by it. Ihcy 
fuppofe that the ancient government o 
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England was arbitrary and defpotical, and 
that, from the period of the revolution-fet- 
tlement, we are to date the firft eftablilh- 
ment of our limited monarchy. 

Were it not for the known influence of 
party prejudices ard paflions, it might 
feem furprifing that any one acquainted 
with the hiltory of the country, (hould en¬ 
tertain fuch an opinion, or Ihould expeft, 
by any degree of dexterity or abilities to 
render it plaufible to ordinary readers. The 
great outlines of the Englifh conftitution 
may be traced back to very remote anti¬ 
quity. To afcend no higher than the age 
immediately fucceeding the great charters, 
we find the fettled form of a parliament, 
confining of a king and two houfes; an 
exclufive power in that aflembly to make 
laws, to impofe taxes, and to regulate the 
order of fucceflion to the crown; an exclu¬ 
five authority, in the houfe of commons to 
bring in money bills, and in that of the 
peers to diflribute julUce in the lad refort. 
We find alfo the regular eflablifliment of 
the chief courts of juftice which cxift at 
prefent; the inftitution of trials by jury, 
both in civil and criminal matters; and 
a ffttcific regulation to prevent the fovereign 
“ from 
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from the arbitrarf imprifonmeht of indivi* 
<luals. Thefe important branches of the 
conftitution had received the fanftion of 
ancient ufuage, confirmed by a variety of 
ilatutes and public declarations; they had, 
it is true, been frequently violated by the 
fovereign, who endeavoured to elude their 
force by various expedients and evafive 
praftices; but whenever thofe violations 
had been fo often repeated as to attraH the 
attention of the public, they became the fub- 
ic'Cl of national complaint, and were re- 
ilraincd or punidied by new inlcrpofilions 
of the legiflaiure. As new inflnnnents 
were employed to attack the conllitution, 
a new fhield became neceffary, and was 
lield out in its defence. 

The interpofition of greatefl import¬ 
ance at the revolution, conlified in depof- 
ing tlic fovereign for his crimes, and in let¬ 
ting afide the lineal heir from confiderations 
of expediency. Though fnch interpolitionsof 
the two houfes of parliament were not with- 
out example in the Englilh hiftory, they had 
not occurred in a civilized age; for the trial 
and execution of Charles I. had been 
affefted without the free determination of 
the one houie, and without any cqpcurrence 

of 
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odicr^ conference of this de- 
.poithm was to place the new king tn circum- 
fi^ces which prevented him ever after from 
calling in qoeftion thofe powers of parlia¬ 
ment which he had folemnly recognized. 
Having received the crown by a parliamen¬ 
tary title, he had no pretence to claim it by 
hereditary right, or to refufe the perform¬ 
ance of thofe conditions under which it was 
beftowed upon him. Inftead. of the vice¬ 
gerent of heaven, affoming an authority in¬ 
dependent of any human controul, he was 
reduced to be the chief magiftrate of a free 
people, appointed by the community, and 
poflefled of thofe powers only with which, 
for the common good, he had been exprefsly 
intrufted. The forfeiture, J^t the fame time, 
which had been incurred by the late king, 
whatever foftening appellation was given 
to it, proved a formidable precedent to all 
future fovereigns, proclwming that they 
were amenable to public jufUce, and could 
notexpefl, with impunity, tp trample upon 
the laws of their country. 
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